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Preface 

Time and again the teaching of English style has been attempted 
and abandoned in commercial courses on account of its meager 
results. This book is designed to overcome that difl&culty. It is 
not intended to be exhaustive, but has for its purpose to remedy 
many of the errors in English made by beginners in correspondence 
and in typewriting. Numerous tests given to pupils on entering 
commercial courses where no special attention was given to corre- 
spondence showed a deficiency of about fifty per cent, and on 
finishing the course about forty per cent, of the information given 
in this work, although it contains only the absolutely essential in 
business. Many books have been designed to overcome this 
deficiency, but none have been presented in a manner useful in 
commercial courses, except with a special teacher. The attempt 
to teach formal grammar in short commercial-English courses has 
been the principal cause of previous failures. 

Instruction in business EngUsh, hitherto given without a special 
teacher, has always been comparatively unproductive. Hence, this 
automatic method, which requires practically no extra time in 
direct instruction and dispenses entirely with the special teacher. 

This, the fourth edition, has been specially revised and enlarged 
with a view of enabling students and teachers to pass Regents' 
and Educational Board examinations in shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and conmiercial English. Attention is called to the 
fact that all such examinations are largely composed of difficult 
business English. Those who wish to qualify as secretaries will 
find this book especially useful. 

The card-system and record-filing system, for the first time in 
text-book making, have been worked into lesson and examination 
form ; its necessity in commercial classes can hardly be overrated. 
For assistance in this part the author is greatly indebted to Mr. R. E. 
Rose, New York manager of the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 



July, 1911. 
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Directions for Using 



The First Part — the theory of correspondence — ^is designed for 
those who wish to quaUfy particularly as correspondents as well 
as stenographers or bookkeepers. For typists only it is better to 
begin at Part II. 

In shorthand classes Part II should be covered before entering 
upon dictation-room work, so that on beginning to typewrite 
from notes they may be able to avoid the numerous blunders 
of style peculiar to the beginner in typewriting EngUsh. By this 
early preparation many errors in typewriting may be avoided, thus 
simpUfying greatly the work of correcting transcripts. The use- 
fulness of this method becomes particularly apparent when it is 
considered that the average dictation-room teacher lacks either the 
time or the abihty to impart this information. 

Three lessons a week of Part II should be given during the 
months of the shorthand and bookkeeping elementary courses. 
The answers should be given by the teacher, with fuU explanations, 
and written on the Answer page at once. The next day the same 
questions should be given, and the answers thereto be written, with 
cleared desks, on a special sheet. It is the percentage gained on 
this special sheet that is to be recorded on the Answer page. 

At the end of the term the average daily percentage should be 
computed and recorded as " Percentage in English Correspondence " 
upon the pupil's certificate of graduation. 

When pupils understand that the grade of their graduation 
certificate depends upon the percentage made in daily work they 
will be stimulated throughout the entire term. The time required 
for this study need not exceed thirty minutes of school-time a day 
during a six months' course. (See page 224.) 
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PART ONE 



THE BUSINESS LETTER 

Dictation 

The first act in the dictation of a letter is to give it a number. 
The stenographer then writes that number at the head of his 
notes. As the greatest care should be given to the selection of 
appropriate titles and salutations, the careful dictator indicates 
what they should be, leaving the stenographer to fill in the address 
by referring to the original letter. This is rendered simple by the 
fact that the letter has its corresponding number in the shorthand 
book. The stenographer also attends to the date-Une. Time is 
saved in this way, and the chances of error are minimized in case of 
faulty pronunciation, the stenographer's poor hearing, and the dif- 
ferent ways of speUing proper names identical in sound. To spell a 
person's name incorrectly is a grievous error, as he is Ukely to 
attribute it to lack of consideration. A New York pubhshing firm 
recently lost a $1,500 order from a crusty old gentleman, who 
wrote to the firm, sa5dng : " Yesterday you treated me with the 
greatest poUteness. I thought for a while that you had found in me 
a lost brother. To-day you do not know my name. My name, 
sir, is Johnson ; not Johnston, sir ; no ' t ' in my name, sir. I 
supposed every one knew that ! Can you explain, sir ? " 

One never knows how a stenographer may spell a proper name, 
so the best way to avoid error is to let him refer to the signature of 
the original letter. Some foreign names admit of various styles of 
composition and capitalization, so the best rule to follow is to 
assume that each person is his own authority for writing his name, 
even though it be some ridiculous combination of English and French 
— ^Mr John de Young, or James d' Alton Long, for instance. 

The first paragraph of a business letter should contain a summary 
of the letter to be answered and the subsequent paragraphs should 
deal with the various items in the order of their importance, the 
unimportant parts coming last. In reading a letter to be answered 
one*s best attention is generally given to the opening of the letter, 

1 
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the following parts receiving less and less, especially if the matter 
be not of considerable importance ; therefore, the more important 
should precede the less. In case of interruption or haste on the 
reader's part it is better to have the greatest effort of attention 
expended on the first and more essential parts. Besides, some 
business men prefer that one subject only be treated in a letter, and 
they are, therefore, likely to leave the answer to other parts of a 
complicated letter for a later mail. 

To insure prompt consideration and earliest reply to important 
points, therefore, arrange the paragraphs in the order of merit. 

The accurate correspondent answers the subjects of the letter 
according to merit regardless of their order in the original letter. 
This straightens out faulty correspondence and renders future 
letters easier to handle, permits the checking of paragraphs one 
after the other as soon as answered, and facihtates the dropping of 
the less important items without mutilating the letter elsewhere 
than at the end. 

It is not necessary to inform a correspondent that his letter has 
been received ; it is enough that he receives an answer containing 
a summary of the original and a reference to its date. 

Avoid the use of worn-out and meaningless words. 

When reference is made to the reception of the letter an indirect 
manner is better than the senseless phrases : 

I am in receipt of 

Yours at hand 



I beg to acknowledge 

I saw your ad. in the Titnes- 
Compare : 



We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 

with 

We have your letter 

and the time lost in useless phraseology will be seen to be important 
The letter on the opposite page illustrates this indirect style 
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CARTWRIGHT & HENDERSON 

General Contractors 

291 Huron St. 

Boston, Mass,, January 2, 1909. 

Messrs. Allen & Sons, 
199 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Re Boston Building 
Gentlemen : 

The matter of the iron beams for the Boston Mfg. Co.'s 
Building, to which objection has been made on account of alleged 
defects, and the proposal to replace them with Al material as 
mentioned in your letter of January 1 are receiving careful attention* 

Your postscript, calling our attention to the fact that 
all employees engaged in the construction of the building must be 
strictly union, with wages at 25 cents an hour, minimum, has been 
referred to our counsel for advice, as the contract does not, 
according to our understanding, provide for this. As $3,000,- 
000 is involved in this contract you will see that a great sum is 
in dispute. 

It would oblige us if you would put an additiojaa t- 
inspector on this job to pass on the work while it is being done, as 
it was understood on our part from the beginning that you would 
do so. Consequently we are not inclined to admit our responsibility 
for faulty construction when discovered too late to be changed 
without expense to us. 

Yours truly. 



Observe that the first and the second paragraphs contain two spedal points : 

1. A summary of the letter to be answered. 

2. An indirect reference to its reception 
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Importance of the Material 

Generally the object of a business letter is to persuade some one 
to agree to accept a certain mercantile proposal. The means 
employed to effect this result are largely the same as those applied 
to the writing of newspaper advertisements. In fact, a business 
letter, having the same object in view, should be composed somewhat 
in the same manner. The distributing of the items on the page 
according to their relative importance, so as to attract prompt 
attention; the special capitalization and pimctuation, the 
paragraphing and the chpice of words — all should be arranged so 
as to draw and hold the attention of the receiver and enable him to 
grasp the contents at a glance. The advertisement and the letter 
are faulty when not doing this. As the printed matter, or 
advertisement of the firm, at the head of the letter is neatly 
printed and displayed, so should the body of the letter correspond 
in neatness. A letter badly worded, poorly punctuated, and 
undisplayed is as ineffective in producing good results as is an 
advertisement similarly deficient. The importance of attracting 
and holding favorable attention from the beginning cannot well be 
-exaggerated when it is considered that many large business 
transactions are made through correspondence only, and that even 
the slightest hterary unpleasantness may turn the scale unfavorably. 

The first essential of the business letter is to please the eye. 
Experience shows that nine out of ten unattractive letters are 
thrown aside unread. A cheap-looking letter correctly presupposes 
a cheap firm and is treated accordingly. The first impression is 
>made pleasant by the substantial envelope, the neatly written 
address, the correctly placed stamp, the fine engraving on the 
tastefully arranged letter-head, the clear print, and the quality of 
the ink. An excellent effect is produced by artistic arrangement 
•of the letter-head, especially when printed in colors. 

The receiver should be made to feel that the letter is of impor- 
tance before he reads it. The appearance of the typewriting should 
■correspond in neatness to the letter-head and the quality of paper, 
as slovenly typewriting counteracts all other good impressions. 
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Many business men imagine the receiver of a badly typewritten 
letter attributes its errors to the stenographer only. This is some- 
times true, and additional discredit is heaped upon the employer 
for hiring an incompetent. His whole business machine may 
be judged accordingly. That greater care is now being exercised 
to improve business letters is shown by the almost entire disuse of 
the one-cent unsealed envelope. Everything cheap-looking goes 
into the waste-basket. Circulars are now printed on good material 
and mailed at sealed-letter rates. 

It was formerly the general custom to produce letters as though 
printed On the typewriter and coming direct from the author's hand. 
The mechanical faults of the typewriter were carefully copied and 
reproduced by the printing-press. Many little errors of composition 
one frequently makes were inserted to continue this deception, 
while, to clinch the illusion, even the personal pecuUarities of the 
stenographer's style were employed. For many years this method 
deceived the public into the belief that it was getting typewritten 
letters, as it was then the time when there was a certain amount 
of importance and dignity in the firm that used the new method. 
Subsequent exposure largely did away with this kind of swindle, 
so that now few reputable houses resort to such crude means to 
seciure the attention of the reading public. There is an exception 
to this. The improved multigraph produces such fine work that 
it is sometimes difficult even for the practised eye to distinguish 
the facsimile from the original. Business men justify the use of 
the machine from the standpoint of economy in time and labor, 
and try whenever possible to sign personally every copy. Copies of 
letters printed on the regular printing-press, not having the type- 
writer face of type, are far more Hkely to receive the desired attention 
than the bogus typewritten letters for the reason that they do not 
contain the element of deception. 

Every one knows the usual destiny of the unsealed letter — the 
waste-paper basket. All the elements of a good letter — the fine 
paper, the good printing, the careful composition, the general 
neatness— count almost for nothing when sent unclosed by one-cent 
postage. Experience proves that the loss on imread one-cent 
letters is much larger than the extra cost of the two-cent postage. 
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Selection of Words 

It is customary for purists, grammarians, and others to refer 
contemptuously to business English as slang. It is overlooked that 
the change that is now taking place in the language is necessary to 
harmonize with the quickening pace of modem thought as shown 
in the improved methods of reproducing and disseminating printed 
words. The typesetting-machine and the width of the newspaper 
scare-head column have, as a result of mechanical necessity, pro- 
duced considerable changes in English composition, while the 
typewriter has done more to modify English than have the pens of 
a thousand authors. However, with the exception of a few mis- 
applied words, a sUght change in one form of the possessive case, 
and the practical aboUtion of another, the language of the business 
world is sound. Where the great mass of the writing pubhc writes 
well, that '* well " is the natural and only authority in language. 
There must be no affectation in the selection of words, no injection 
of unusual foreign phrases, no business or sporting slang, no jamming 
together of irrelevant ideas into the same paragraph. Plainness, 
directness, and proper paragraphing are the essential points. 
Pomposity of style is confined to sellers of spurious goods, whether 
gold-bricks, medicines, or scholarships. 

From words of equal meaning and propriety always select 
the shortest. Anglo-Saxon is the pith of English composition. 

Note in the following Ust that by selecting the shortest words 
there is effected a saving of fifty-nine per cent. : 



led 


, . induced 


agent 


. . representative 


got 


. . obtained 


sad 


. . melanchoUc 


done 


. . effected 


very 


. . exceedingly 


hard 


. . difficult 


leave 


. . permission 


wish 


. desire 


talk 


. . conversation 


fine 


. excellent 


a year 


. . per annimi 


do 


. accomplish 


think 


. . contemplate 
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The origin of words — ^Latin, French, or Anglo-Saxon — ^matters 
little. All are proper if in general use, though some preference 
should be given to the Anglo-Saxon as being more familiar to all. 
Business language seldom admits words wholly foreign in form : 
such as employ^, for employee ; ennui, for tiresomeness ; m6nu, 
for bill of fare ; Poste Restante, for General Delivery ; matinee, for 
matinee ; tete-i-tete, for private conversation ; cheque, for check ; 
segar, for cigar, etc. Caf6 (cafay'), valet (val'et), and chauffeur 
(sho-fiir') may be used. Especially avoid the mongrel department- 
store French now purposely used to induce the purchasing of inferior 
American dry-goods. Certain business phrases also are objection- 
able, such as O. K. for approve ; I. O. U. for promissory note ; 
make good, deUver the goods, etc. 

Spelling should conform to one dictionary only — ^the Standard 
Dictionary preferably, as being more consistent in speUing, 
pronunciation, and definition. Abbreviations also are fixed in form 
and should be written according to standard usage. Improper 
abbreviations may not be used : such as gents., for gentlemen ; 
Mess., for Messrs. ; pres't, for pres. (president) ; sec'y, for sec. ; 
Jun., for Jr. ; Sen., for Sr., etc. Attention is here called to the fact 
that the U. S. Government writes jr. and sr. in small letters. 

Making the Sentence 

The length of the sentence should never be absent from the mind, 
as the primary object in writing is to hold attention and persuade 
busy people. It is well to assume that every one is busy and has a 
hundred letters of his own to compose, with time for a passing 
glance only at those of others. The shorter the letter, as a rule, the 
more attention it receives. The degrees of comparison should be 
toward short, shorter, and shortest, rather than toward long, longer, 
and longest. A good rule is that one idea only, with its necessary 
modifiers, is sufficient to make a sentence. The making of 
unnecessary compound sentences by joining two sentences with 
" and " should be avoided. A short sentence should have about ten 
words, a long one twenty — one Une and two Unes. Where possible 
a sentence should end with the line, as it economizes attention and 
facilitates the reading of two or more Unes simultaneously. Several 
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properly worded sentences, each beginning the line and thus coming 
within easy range of the quick-reading eye, may be read rapidly, 
thoroughly, and almost at once. Let a long sentence be followed 
by one or two shorter ones in order to reUeve the monotony of com- 
position and to rest the mind. Where a complicated thought is to 
be expressed an appearance of brevity should be given to it by a 
careful selection of short words. Short sentences and small words 
are always preferable in letters to people unaccustomed to extensive 
reading. There should be no sign, however, of restrained effort, lest 
it be discovered and the person offended. Similarly, the wording of 
letters to well educated, non-commercial people should tend toward 
longer sentences and literary excellence. Grammar and profit are 
convertible terms. 

A good way to acquire the art of writing concise sentences of 
moderate length is to write out the whole thought without restraint. 
Then omit all words not necessary to make the points clear and 
decisive. A few days' practise will produce great improvement^ 
and in a few weeks it will become habitual. 

Note the waste and effusiveness in the following sentences and 
the shorter and better forms : 

POMPOUS NEWSPAPER STYLE : 

The inexplicable and mysterious affair created unbounded and 
unusual attention in the community. 

The strange affair caused widespread attention in the town. 

CIRCUS LANGUAGE OR DEPARTMENT-STORE JARGON .* 

A stupendous opportunity will be accorded at this unparalleled 
and colossal exposition to acquire rare and unsurpassable bargains. 

A rare chance will be offered at this great sale to secure unusual 
bargains. 

There is no better field for the study of the sentence than that 
presented by the advertisements of newspapers and magazines, 
where each word, costing from fifty cents to a dollar, is examined 
as is a diamond to test its value. The letter on the following page 
is a genuine " ad." in the form of a letter. 
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Illustrating the Preference for Anglo-Saxon Words 

THE ADAMS & FORD CO. 

Manufacturers of Superfine Shoes 

South Bank Street 

Chicago, IU„ January 12, 1909. 
Mr. Henry Goodson, 
97 King Street, 
New York. 

Dear Sir : 

If we could get you to try on a pair of our shoes we 
shouldn't have to talk to you any more. 

Here's a shoe that your feet want. There is no rubber 
shoe discomfort — there can be no perspiring and chafing of the 
feet ; it is easy to weax because it is light — and it never makes a 
sore joint. Our Walking-Shoe Department is famous for this. 

You get complete protection where you want it— over 
the sole and the seam between sole and upper. No useless rubber 
to carry and to make an air-tight case for your feet to perspire in. 

Stick to the shoe ? Of course, more tightly than any 
old-style rubber ever made. 

Now look at the fit of it — that means you have a 
stylish shoe, something no one ever claimed for the old rubber. 

They are made for men and women. 

Every good shoeman carries them. If you cannot get 
a pair, write us and we will send you our booklet, " Good News 
for Your Feet," and tell you how to get a pair. 

Yours truly. 



Observe that of the 177 words 144 are of one syllable, 30 of 2, and but 
3 of 3 syllables, while 97 per cent, are of English origin. This letter is a gem 
in the art of writing Anglo-Saxon and in the economizing of valuable adver- 
tising space. Acquire the habit of using short, forceful, economical (therefore 
profitable) words, 
a— (400) 
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The Paragraph 

The object of the paragraph is to separate the principal items 
of the letter, a matter of considerable importance in business 
letter-writing. It is the rule in some offices in order to avoid con- 
fusing different affairs that a letter shall treat one subject only. 
When a letter treats more than one subject each requires a par- 
agraph, there being in the letter as many paragraphs as subjects. 
An exception, however, is made of the letter treating a single 
subject. The single-subject letter may be expanded anywhere and 
as frequently as desired for purpose of display. Should one subject 
of the letter be wheat-growing and the following thought treat of 
horses a new paragraph would be needed, with additional paragraphs 
for each new subject added. The object of this division is to enable 
the reader more readily to assimilate the contents by setting aside 
all that refers to each topic and has no relation to any other part of 
the letter. It also enables the reader to check the more important 
parts for special consideration. A subject should not be sub- 
divided into paragraphs when there are more than one in the letter, 
as that would destroy the very object of paragraphing. Particular 
attention is drawn to the informal paragraph on pp. 12, 14, and 17 
where the sentence is broken abruptly in order to display the principal 
item and then resumed as though no interruption were made. 

Care should be taken that the punctuation of the broken sentence 
or informal paragraph be exactly the same as though written 
unbroken. Observe on the next page the method of punctuating 
the broken sentence. Every order for goods should be paragraphed 
and placed in the center of the Une in order to enable busy or 
careless clerks easily to discover, check, and countercheck. Care 
should also be taken to place the principal items, such as orders, 
etc., near the top or about the center of the page. If placed at the 
end they are likely to be overlooked by lax employees 
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Illustrating the Broken Sentence 



HILLIARD & HELMS 
Agricultural Implements, etc. 



98 Water Street 
New 



York, March 3. 1909. 



Messrs. Tone & Lowell, 
222 Charles Street, 
New Orleans. 

Gentlemen : 

We wish to thank you for your kind attention to our 
last order just received. We expected you would have some 
difficulty in filling and packing it according to our directions, but 
were agreeably surprised to find everjrthing exactly as ordered. It 
is seldom that we receive such attention, as our orders are gener- 
ally for such a mixture of all kinds of goods that they must 
severely try your patience. This is one of the inconveniences in 
running a general store — one needs to have everything under the 
sun. 

On further looking over your catalogue we discover 
several other things we need. In Catalogue 6, December 6, 1907, 
we want 

No. 14 3 doz. Hinges 

„ 6 1 Perfection Heater, and 

„ 14 30 pair Acme Skates 
and in Catalogue 9, January 10, 1908 

No. 68 12 Drip Teapots 

„ 14 6 Drip CojBEee-pots, and 

„ 8 4 lbs. Cinnamon 

Be sure that these articles are especially well packed 
in straw or excelsior. 

Ship by fast freight. Northern & Southern Railway. 

Enclosed find check to be applied to this account. 

Yours truly. 

One enclosures-check. 



The border lines show the size of the letter-head — 11x8}. The blank 
space between the printing and the border is the width of margin to. be 
left when writing a letter with a pen. For exact distances on letter-head see 
Answer to Question 27. 

Do not fail to mention the enclosure in the letter. 
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The Broken Paragraph 

In the following genuine letter is shown how a single subject 
may be broken into paragraphs. 

JAMES GARBLICK & SONS 

First-Class Clothiers 

92. Broadway 

New York, February 3, 1909. 
Mr. Arthur Connell. 

43 Third Avenue, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to your inquiry as to testing the quality of a 
coat, we request you to apply the following : 

Lay the coat flat on a table, as shown in the picture. 
If the Collar then lies straight and true, at turn-over 
line, and at outer edge, you may rely upon the Coat 
being free from Flat-iron faking. 

If the Collar lies wrinkled and wavy toward outer 
edge, when the turn-over line is straight, then look out for 
a speedy loss of shape. 

Because such a coat has probably bleen cut, and made 
up, in a faulty manner. 

And its faulty form, and faulty workmanship, had to 
be covered temporarily by Flat-Iron faking, in order to 
sell it. 

And this Flat-Iron faking wilts out as soon as the 
garment is worn in damp weather. 

Then the Collar binds down on the back of your neck 
— ^Then the left Lapel bulges up away from the vest — 
— ^Then the Armholes pinch you at every movement. 
Any garment made by us can stand these tests. May we not 
have an order from you ? 

Very truly yours, 



1. Note the capitalization of the principal words — Coat, Collar, Flat-iron, etc. 

2. Note the effort to command attention by the free use of commas to break 
the sentences into several parts. 

3. The governing principle in capitalizing common nouns in business corre- 
spondence is the same as that used in advertisements, namely, the necessity 
of making more prominent, more attractive, and more emphatic the words 
that constitute the subject of the letter — Jones's Superfine Sweet-Oil Soap — 
for instance. 
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Illustrating the Sectional Paragraph 

THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL 

Fifteenth Street 

New York, February 3, 1909. 

Mrs. T. Headley, 

34 Fourth Street, 
New York. 
Dear Madam : 

We acknowledge your letter of Febniaury 2, in which 
you inquire as to your granddaughter's entering the College of 
Surgeons and Physicians to become an assistant. Before seeing 
her we must have the following points answered : 

1. Parents' History. 

a. Father's name, and mother's (maiden). 

b. State of health, if living. 

c. Age, if dead, and of what disease. 

2. Granddaughter's History. 

a. Name, nationality, and birthplace. 

b. State of health, height, and weight. 

c. Is she very desirous to become a nurse ? 

\ Means of Support. 

a. Has she means of her own ? 

b. If not, on whom does she depend ? 

c. Will she learn the profession to earn a living ? 

Only those who intend to finish the course and to 
practise afterward are admitted. 

As soon as we have received the information desired 
we shall be pleased to correspond with you further. 
Yours truly. 



A number, when beginning a sentence or a paragraph, should be written out 
in word-form except when used as shown on this page or in an order for goods 
as on page 11. Ex. : Nine men, 100 women, and 800 children were lost 
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Illustrating the Bookkeeper's Paragraph 

C. L. NEWELL & CO. 

Commission Merchants 

463 Flushing Avenue 

Brooklyn, N. Y., December 16, 1909. 
Mr. Wm. C. Tonlin, 
Trenton. N. J. 

Dear Sir 

On account of the unfavorable state of the market we 
have not been able to dispose of your shipments as early as you 
expected, but we now have the pleasure of enclosing account sales 
of merchandise shipped via Pennsylvania Railroad as follows 

Nov 6 110 bbls. Cranberries (Const. 1220) 
21 88 „ .. ( „ 1272) 

Dec. 10 326 bxs. „ ( „ 1356) 

which were received in good order except 4 bxs. in the last ship- 
ment that were unsalable ; the others we sold at the highest 
market prices then prevailing, which were 

Nov. 17 96 bbls. Cranberries at $12.50 $1200 

23 54 „ ., „ 13 702 

Dec. 12 48 „ „ „ 12.75 612 

210 bx? . „ 3.40 714 

15 112 „ „ „ 3.65 408.80 



Total Sales . . $3636.80 

and from which the following charges have been deducted : 
Freight and Drayage . . . . $72.97 

Cooperage . . . . . . . . 8.50 

Cash advanced . . . . 1000 

Commission (5 %) . . . . 181.84 



Total Charges . . 1263.31 



The net proceeds $2373.49 
have been placed to your credit, and trust we shall be favored 
with further shipments from you in the near future. 
Yours truly. 
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Politeness 

Politeness in business is necessary on the theory that we cannot 
afford to offend those we wish to persuade, and therefore, being 
necessary, its omission is impolitic. Those who have special titles — 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, public officers, etc. — are usually 
exacting and should be addressed in the proper manner. They 
justly attribute the error in doing otherwise to carelessness or lack 
of consideration. Affected politeness by using inappropriate titles 
and salutations should be avoided, as it betrays an attempt to 
flatter ; and an attempt to flatter strangers in business is seldom 
successful. Effusive salutations and improper titles are limited to 
promoters of gold-brick schemes, to patent-medicine sellers, to 
bucket-shop people, etc. These people usually address strangers 
as " Dear Friend." There is also a tendency to neglect to write 
formal titles, salutations, and complimentary closes, but it cannot 
be too strongly condemned. The elimination of polite forms may 
sometimes be permissible among friends, but it should not be 
practised elsewhere. Always apologize for errors of composition 
or of haste, and offer the excuse as early as possible in the letter, not 
leaving it to be added in a postscript. It may happen that the 
reader also is in a hurry and may not read the closing sentences. 

Titles and corresponding salutations not frequently used in 
business correspondence should be typewritten, pasted on a 
card and kept convenient for reference. Such unusual titles and 
salutations are : to the President, cabinet officers, governors, 
members of legislatures, to the judiciary, to the Catholic clergy, 
brotherhoods, and sisterhoods, and persons holding college degrees. 

Another form of impoliteness is the habit of leaving but pronouns 
and the use of unnecessary abbreviations. The reader is likely to 
receive the impression that scant courtesy is shown him and that 
it is a waste of time to write fully to him. 

Telegraphic brevity is not permissible in business-letter writing. 
The result of an advertisement for a stenographer and correspon- 
dent in the New York Herald showed ninety per cent, rejected 
on account of mistaken ideas of brevity. 
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Ordering Goods 

The carelessly written letter ordering goods is a source of great 
annoyance to business men. As a rule orders are filled according 
to their simplicity and clearness, and in case of rush or of delay 
the illegibly written order is generally left to the last moment — 
perhaps until the next day — or not filled at all. In some houses all 
orders received are checked against the clerks who receive them to 
fill, thus protecting the firm against indifferent employees, but this 
is not the rule everywhere. Careless clerks prefer to throw away a 
badly written letter rather than be put to the trouble of deciphering 
it, or appeahng to the head of the department, or having to 
look up the omitted information. Thus the poorly written order 
gets its due. It is a common supposition that all orders, important 
or trivial, are attended to with equal care ; but it stands to reason 
that an overburdened clerk will not give himself extra labor to fill 
an insignificant or badly written order while having many others 
to put up within a limited time. 

It is the business of the person who orders to give all details, 
minutely to describe by size, shape, weight, color, price, number of 
catalogue or price-Ust in which contained, etc., the omission of any 
one of which items might cause delay and confusion. Especially is 
this true of articles of a variety of styles, differing perhaps only in 
color or number. An order for goods should be so plain that the 
laziest clerk will have no trouble to fill it. 

A second order for articles mentioned in a previous letter should 
be an exact reproduction of the first, as it is likely to fall into the 
hands of some one who knows nothing of the first order and, 
knowing nothing of it, might have trouble in looking up the original 
letter. It is hardly necessary to advise that a copy be made of 
every order sent out. Use figures in all orders for the sake of 
clearness. 

In ordering from a catalogue care should be taken that the 
nimiber be given, as some houses issue catalogues every month. 

Each article ordered should occupy a separate line in the center 
of the page, the name of each article beginning with a capital, as 
shown opposite : 
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HANLEY & JAMESON 

Importers and Exporters 

126 South Street 



Messrs. Thomas & Sons. 
44 Bond Street, 
New York. 
Gentlemen : 



New York, January 4, 1909. 



On further looking over your catalogue we discover 



several other things we need, 
want 



and in Catalogue 10, 



In Catalogue 6, December, 1909, we 



No. 12 


2 doz. Hammers 


., 9 


1 Ice-box 


.. 16 


40 Window Screens 


January, 


1910 


No. 41 


2 Copper Boilers 


„ 19 
,. 7 


16 Carving Sets 
14 lbs. Wire 



Be sure that these articles are especially well packed. 
A previous shipment from you was damaged in transit. As we 
are in immediate need of these articles shipment by express will 
greatly oblige us. Charges of less than 90c. we expect you to pay. 
Yours truly. 



1. Note that the whole order, though cut up and displayed in two parts, is 
unpunctuated with marks. Figures are used for brevity and distinctness. 

2. Note the absence of commas after the lines in the center of the page 

3. Remember the rule : A displayed line requires no other punctuation. 

4. Note that the words that indicate the quantity or number of the articles 
of the order are not capitalized. 

5. In writing out exercise letters be remindful of the spacing, margins, 
display, centering of letter on page, punctuation, capitalizing, dividing of 
words, contractions, etc., as learned in Part II. 

EXERCISE I 

6. Have pupils write, on the part of Messrs. Barnard & Co., New York, 
a letter to the New York Hardware Co., 160 Broadway, to send No. 41,10 gross 
Canisters ; No. 3, 4 doz. enameled Teapots ; No. 212, 6 doz. sets Steel 
Tableknives ; No. 1, 18 brass Kettles. See that order is displayed properly. 
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Requesting Information 

Before giving credit to a stranger who desires to open an account 
it is customary to make inquiries as to his character and commercial 
standing. This information may be obtained by subscribers of 
commercial agencies — ^Dun's, Bradstreet's, etc. — ^upon the payment 
of a fee. Or it may be obtained from those to whom the person 
desiring the credit personally refers. 

If the report from the agency be highly satisfactory it is not 
always customary to request references from the person who applies 
for credit. But when the rating given is not first-class a request is 
made for references from reliable persons. These references are in 
turn carefully investigated. If they are found to consist of business 
men of good standing an appeal is made to them to furnish 
information concerning the person who desires to open the account. 
If their report be favorable the credit is granted. 

Letters of this kind are strictly confidential and should be 
guardedly written. An opinion as to the reliabiUty of the person 
asking for credit should in no wise be founded on rumor, but should 
exactly conform to known facts as to his character and business 
affairs. Unless satisfactory information is obtainable on which to 
base or to refuse a recommendation it is better to decline and to 
request the writer to refer to some one else. A person in doubt as 
to another's standing should not presume to pass opinion. 

Letters conveying information of this kind should not contain 
the name of the person described ; for, should errors of statement 
be made and become publicly known the writer would be liable to 
punishment for circulating matter injurious to another's welfare. 
It is a form of libel severely punishable by law. Besides avoiding 
an action for libel, the one who furnishes the information protects 
himself against those who some day may become business enemies 
and who would thus be in a position to inflict injury by betraying 
him to the person he declined to recommend. 

The letters on the opposite page illustrate a letter of inquiry and 
a reply that conform to the above requirements. 
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Illustrating Request for Information 

New York, October 5, 1909. 
Mmes. Hampton & Co., 

214 South Chickory St., 
Chicago, 111. 
Mesdames : 

Will you kindly furnish us with information respecting 
Messrs. Brown Brothers, of Columbus, Ohio ? These gentlemen 
have given your name as reference, saying that you would proba- 
bly recommend that a credit of $50,000 (fifty thousand) be given them. 
This is a large sum to grant under the circumstances, so we should 
be greatly indebted to you for your opinion as to their trustworthi- 
ness. As the matter is urgent you may 'phone us on 'Change here 
at our expense. We shall hold ourselves at your disposal at any 
time for a corresponding service here in the East. 
Respectfully yours. 

Stone & Co. 

ANSWER 

Chicago, III, October 9, 1909. 
Messrs. Stone & Co., 
621 Broadway, 
New York. 
Gentlemen : 

The subject of your letter of the 5th instant has been 
carefully considered. We ourselves have given this firm credit to 
the extent mentioned in your letter, though we found from in- 
quiries that they had difficulty in making the final payments. 
The members of the firm stand high among their townsmen and 
have excellent local credit. Yet, considering the amount involved, 
we must say that we should recommend them as being moderately 
good only. 

Yours respectfully, 

Mmes. Hampton 8c, Co. 



Sums of money are frequently written out as well as put in figures to prevent 
error or alteration, such as in contracts, bank-checks, bonds, etc 
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Requesting Pajrment 

Debtors may be divided into four classes, each requiring a par- 
ticular style of composition when written to for payment. The 
first consist of manufacturers and wholesalers who sell to retailers 
upon definite terms of sale. The second class are retailers' customers 
of good credit who, through negligence or other cause, fail to pay 
within a reasonable time. The third class are composed of those 
doing business in a small way without special credit-standing, and 
those dependent on salaries only. The fourth class are those of the 
other three who from motives of dishonesty wish to avoid pa3dng. 

In each case great care should be used to avoid giving offense, 
especially to the second class — ^usually the rich — ^who, having wealth, 
feel that they have been overcharged, and are therefore in no haste 
to pay. Some firms allow accounts in this class to run for years, 
fearing to demand payment lest offense be taken. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers allow credits varying from ten 
to ninety days, with from two to ten per cent, discount for cash. 
The terms of sale are printed on the invoice or statement and are 
understood before opening the account. Debtors of this class, 
therefore, understanding definitely the terms, are generally punctual 
in payment, otherwise their remissness, becoming known to credit 
agencies, would seriously impair their standing. Credit is a firm's 
most important asset, the slightest impairment of which means 
great loss. To such debtors it is customary to send a dupUcate 
statement or a form-letter calling attention to the unpaid account. 
Carelessness or some unimportant temporary cause may be the 
cause of non-pa3mient, in which case a duplicate statement only, 
or the usual printed monthly form-letter, is sent before resorting to 
the personal letter. Sometimes a draft is drawn on the debtor, 
which he is obliged to accept, or by dishonoring it make known 
his injured credit. 

When a duplicate statement fails to bring a satisfactory reply 
a personal letter is written in a friendly tone requesting an 
explanation. If an unsatisfactory response be received the nature 
of the second letter is to be determined by the probabilities of 
securing payment. It is customary to assign certain reasons for 
making a request for payment, as may be seen on the opposite page. 
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Illustrating Request for Pajrment 

HOLBORN. JENKINS & SMITH 

Wholesale Hardware 

35 West Street 

New York, February 6, 1909. 
Messrs. Beaman & Co., 
60 Canal Street, 
New York. 
Gentlemen : 

Permit us to call your attention to the fact that you 
have neglected to pay your January account. We regret having 
to remind you of this, but having received no explanation from 
you as to the cause of the delay, and having heavy obligations 
to pay during the coming month, we should be greatly pleased to 
receive a remittance from you. We find ourselves obliged largely 
to increase our working capital on account of the increased ad 
valorem duties of the new tariff. To enable us to meet these we 
are obliged to request our customers to settle at once all overdue 
accounts. 

We hope that our pleasant relations will in no way be 
changed by this request for settlement, as we are sure that you will 
readily understand the necessity we are under in order to increase 
. our capital sufficiently to meet the demands of changed conditions. 
As our board of directors has recently decided that all 
overdue accounts must be collected as soon as possible may we not 
receive your check in settlement or a statement of your financial 
position ? 

Respectfully yours. 



1. Note the friendliness of the language toward a delinquent The reason 
for this is that, not knowing the cause of the delay, it is unwise to hint that the 
debtor is unable or unwilling to pay. 

2. Note the request for a statement of the reason for the delay. This 
statement will supply the basis for the second letter, or, if payment be not 
forthcoming, for one more direct and peremptory in tone. 

3. Note that the firm gives an excellent reason for pressing the payment. 
This impresses the debtor that the matter is serious, that he has not been singled 
out, and that he is expected to do his utmost to pay. 
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The Second Class of debtors are those who enjoy the privilege 
of an open account. Such customers are not included among those 
who understand that their future standing will depend upon prompt 
settlement of bills at specified dates. Special discounts for cash 
within a certain time are not allowed to this second class, as many 
people would be offended if informed that a little money might be 
saved by pa)dng promptly. Each customer in this class is a problem 
by himself, and only a complete knowledge of his financial affairs 
and personal characteristics will suffice properly to compose a letter 
to suit his case. The more important accounts in this class are 
invariably handled by the principals of the firm. The methods of 
collection from this class are nowhere uniform, each firm having a 
different policy according to the nature of goods sold, the customers' 
credit standing, and social status. Most people deeply resent a 
dunning letter, no matter how politely written or how urgent the 
request ; and, generally, the more able to pay the less the willing- 
ness to pay promptly. It is necessary, however, to call attention 
to these accounts at regular periods. 

To avoid irritating hypersensitive customers a semi-personal 
letter is sent, composed somewhat in the form of a statement of 
account and containing a request for payment. This printed 
letter, apparently emanating from the bookkeeping department, 
informs the debtor of his indebtedness. He infers from its form 
that it is a mere bookkeeping detail that is sent to every customer 
and that particular reference is not made to him. To arouse the 
slightest suspicion against one's ability or willingness to pay may 
cause the loss of a valued customer. 

The extent to which credit may be given to this class is to be 
f oimd in reference books periodically issued for the guidance of mer- 
chants. Buyers are classified according to their means and methods 
of paying. While such reference books may be useful in considering 
the giving of credit, they should not be considered a safe guide for 
correspondents in the composition of dunning letters. The able corre- 
spondent gathers and records such information from every possible 
source. This information should be classified in budget form for 
reference and should be accessible to all who determine credits. 

The letters on opposite page illustrate the foregoing directions. 
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Letter to Debtors, No. i 

{Second Class) 

IMPROPER FORM 

JEAN LA FAROE ET FILS 

Modistes 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second Street 

New York, AprU 2, 1909. 
Mrs. F. F. Johnson, 

95 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Dear Madam : 

Your account shows a considerable balance against you. 
We seldom allow accounts to run for more than sixty days, and 
yours has exceeded that limit. A prompt settlement will greatly 
oblige 

Yours truly 

PROPER FORM 
Dear Madam : 

In looking over our accounts recently we have been 
informed by our clerks that your account has been increasing 
considerably of late and that few and unimportant payments have 
been made. Statements have been sent regularly, we believe, 
which, in the press of social and other engagements have probably 
been overlooked. We have always highly valued your patronage 
and greatly desire its continuance and are pleased to think that 
you have appreciated our efforts to serve you. Hoping that by 
return mail you will kindly remit us according to statement 
enclosed, we are 

Very respectfully yours. 

One enclosure — statement. 



1. Enclosures should be pinned to top of sheet so as to attract attention 
at once. Always mention them in the letter. 

2. The first letter errs in being too peremptory and in lacking the 
conventional terms of politeness suitable to one of good credit-standing. 

3. The use of "seldom'* is improper, as the customer may justly infer 
that there are other accounts that are allowed to run longer than hers. 

4. In the second letter the customer is pleased with the consideration she 
receives in the manner of address and by the inference that the neglect to pay 
may have been caused by exacting social or public functions. Effusiveness 
should be avoided for fear of conveying a sense of insincerity. 
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The Third Class of debtors — salaried people and those having 
small businesses — ^are generally considered to be of small credit 
value. Perhaps ten per cent, of them never pay, the loss being made 
up by the higher cost of goods generally imposed on all customers 
of this class — ^particularly by firms doing an exclusively credit or 
instalment business. When collections become difficult personal 
letters should be sent expressing regret on account of inability to 
pay and requesting a remittance however small. Immediately 
af t^r such letters become unproductive the account should be closed. 
Generally speaking, the longer a debt stands the harder it is to 
collect. *In no case should the letter be threatening, for there 
is always a chance to collect through persuasion and none at all 
by threatening those who are unable to pay. 

The Fourth Class of debtors are those who, though able, wish 
to avoid payment altogether. They probably obtained their credit 
through the improper rating of their credit-standing in reference 
books or by the recommendation of those enjoying a credit-account. 
The result of a series of poUte personal letters generally reveals 
dishonest intention, and when payment ceases to correspond to 
promise the account is passed into the column of the undesired to be 
closed at once. Benefit of doubt should be freely given until it 
becomes evident that there is no intention to pay. Threats to sue 
should not be used until other methods have been exhausted, and 
then only when it is known that the debtor has an attachable income 
or property. Empty threats only serve to bring the firm into 
disrepute. It is customary to advise, however, that if payment be 
not made within a certain time the account will be placed in legal 
hands for collection. If this is not effective correspondence should 
cease and the account be sent to an attorney. (See page 31.) 

Wholesalers and manufacturers deal with fraudulent debtors 
through the means of an association formed among themselves. 
The members agree that no one shall give credit to a customer 
against whom a complaint for non-payment has been made by 
another member. The necessity for correspondence is thus limited 
to sending out form-letters informing the debtor that if his account 
is not paid within a certain time his credit will everywhere cease. 
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Letter to Debtors^ No. 2 

{Third and Fourth Class) 

WARREN. FREMONT & HOLBORN • 

Wholesale Grocers 

12 White Street 

New York, June 10, 1909. 
Messrs. Keene & Co., 
200 Nassau Street, 
New York. 

Gentlemen : 

We are not quite pleased with your replies to our 
letters of the 1st, 3d, and 7th of February for payment of your 
account. Furthermore, our collectors inform us that it is im- 
possible to obtain a satisfactory statement as to when you will be 
able to pay. Your references spoke highly of you when you 
applied to us for credit, and we are at a loss to understand how 
they have erred in judgment. 

Can you not send us a remittance, however small, as 
evidence of your desire to meet your obligations ? If not, kindly 
send us a statement of your affairs, and if it is possible with justice 
to ourselves we may extend the time of payment. If you. have no 
other means at hand we will accept your note, payable in the 
summer or early fall, in settlement of the account. 

Let us hear from you within the present week and 
oblige 

Yours truly, 

If this letter produces an unsatisfactory answer, or none at all, the following 
should be sent : 

Gentlemen : 

Your replies of February 1, 4, and 6 to our recent 
letters are not satisfactory. Your refusal to give us your note 
clearly shows your unwillingness or inability to pay. If we do not 
hear favorably from you by 10 a. m. next Monday we shall pass your 
account to our lawyers for collection. 

Yours truly, 
3- (400) 
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Circular or Form-letters 

In a business house that handles a certain limited class of 
articles correspondence becomes so regular and systematized that 
letters resemble one another Uke grains of sand. A firm doing a 
large business necessarily has many inquiries demanding identical 
replies. Correspondents generally answer such letters on their own 
responsibility, or to economize time employ what are called " form- 
letters." These are typewritten or printed letters sent in reply to 
such inquiries as : 

1 Why the delay in shipment ? 

2 Why are goods in catalogues not obtainable ? 

3 Why have prices gone up ? 

4 May I exchange ? etc., etc. 
or to send information to customers about : 

1 Change of partners or of ownership 

2 Prices, discounts, credit, etc. 

3 Change of location, or other matter of interest. 
The correspondent refers to a tabulated hst, picks out the 

form-letter referring to the question and fills in the date, name, etc. 

A form-letter should be so constructed as to be a suitable answer 
to as many inquiries as possible. As there are many letters making 
an identical inquiry, so there are many that require nearly, though 
not exactly, the same answer. Thus the form-letter covering 
general complaints may have to be changed in detail according to 
circumstances, though the general construction remains unaltered. 
These subdivisions of the form-letter may be called Complaint 
Form No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, etc., as the case may be. The 
correspondent knows at once which is applicable to the case. 

The use of the form-letter is determined entirely as to whether 
it be economical to use it. It would not pay to make a printed 
form-letter for use in a few instances only. Its use is also to be 
reconunended in sending out information as to change of location, 
partnership, financial poUcy, etc., where the economy is evident. 

The following is a form-letter sent to every customer of a firm, 
the only difference being that the name, address, and salutation are 
to be inserted to conform to different persons. The signature may 
be signed, typewritten, or made with a stamp. 
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Circular Letter 

CARLTON & PADDOCK 
Dry-Goods 
1401 Seventy.fifth Street 

New York, March 12, 1909. 



We the undersigned herewith inform our esteemed 
customers that the two establishments which have existed hitherto 
under the names of William Carlton and Henry Paddock will be 
united from this date and continued under the style of 

CARLTON & PADDOCK 
We request our customers to carry over their accounts 
to the new firm and to continue to us their former favors. 

Our business will not in any respect undergo a change, 
as our occupation will be as formerly the importation of dry 
goods. 

Our efforts to serve our customers to their full satis- 
faction will be greatly increased by this union of our 
establishments. 

Hoping to be equally successful in pleasing, we remain 
Yours respectfully, 

Carlton & Paddock. 

or 

Stamp. 



1. The dotted lines are to be filled with the introduction and salutation. 

2. The signature may be handwritten, typewritten, or stamped. 
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When a firm delivers an order for goods to a carrying company 
delivery to the customer is said to be complete ; that is, the express 
or railroad company assumes the responsibility of delivering. When 
the purchaser directs that the goods be shipped over a certain line 
then the shipper's responsibiUty ceases when he hands them to 
the specified canying company. Should the shipper disregard 
instructions and send them by another Une, then delivery is not 
effected until the goods reach the buyer. In case of lio instructions 
from the purchaser as to maimer of delivery the responsibihty of 
the seller continues until the goods reach the buyer. The carrying 
company is always responsible for delay in delivering or for 
damage resulting from its own negligence. 

An order for goods should be acknowledged on the day received. 
When shipped promptness in informing the buyer that his goods 
are on the way enables him to prepare for their reception and 
for their sale and delivery to customers. It also enables him to 
hasten an investigation in case of delay on the part of the canying 
company. 

The acknowledgment is in the form of an invoice, or a printed 
form on a postal card, or a personal letter. A postal card is more 
frequently used for acknowledging small orders. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC DEPOT 

31 Union Square, New York 

We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of your favor 

of the enclosing 

We are shipping the goods by Express /^n^^f 

and trust same mil arrive safely. Thanking you for the order, we are 

Very respectfully, 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

The letter on opposite page illustrates the paragraphing of 
articles offered for sale or to be ordered. 
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Form-Letter 

BANK & HENDRICK COMPANY 
22-30 East Twenty-third Street 
Also : 24 Fleet Street, London. 

New York, November 19, 1909. 
Mr. Leo Pierre Callan, M.A., 

Instructor I. A. Dept., 

Columbia University. 
Dear Sir : 

As per your request we are sending you to-day The 
Condensed Cyclopedia of the World, showing specimen pages of the 
newly revised and greatly enlarged Concise Dictionary. 

This is an age when the " small profit — quick sale " 
principle rules. Therefore, as an incentive to " quick action '* on 
your part, we will make a special, reduced price for cash in 

ONE PAYMENT IN ADDITION TO THE 10% DISCOUNT, AS FOLLOWS I 

Half-Russia Reg. Price, $20, send $16.20 



Full-Russia 


23, „ 


18.90 


Full-Morocco 


27, „ 


22.50 


Half-Russia 


23, „ 


18.90 


Full-Russia 


27, „ 


22.50 


Full-Morocco 


31, „ 


26.10 



We will hold the oflFer open for you until December 19. 

Our Easy-Payment Terms : If you prefer to pay for 
the work in instalments at the regular price you may do so. Fill 
out the enclosed form. 

Order form with price and style of binding as per 
Regular price-list above and give your name and address. Upon 
receipt we will ship you the work C. O. D. $2. You may pay 
the balance in instalments of $2 a month. We pay carriage 
charges. 

Very truly yours. 



1. Note the capitalization and the absence of quotation marks in writing 
The Condensed Cyclopedia of tjie World, and Concise Dictionary. 

2. Note the spelling of " Cyclopedia," not " paedia." and that the description 
of the books is tabulated in the center of the page. 

3. Note that C. O. D. (cash on delivery) is capitalized and spaced. 
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Collection of Accounts 

A good maxim in correspondence is always to bear in mind that 
every word written may at some future time be produced in court 
as testimony in a suit. For this reason a statement in figures 
should not be made in the letter if the exact sum due be in doubt, 
as the amount a creditor is able to collect is that which he states 
in his correspondence, unless it be a manifest error, though his 
books may show a larger amount. Jurors consider a man's own 
estimate in figures to be the best evidence in determining a verdict. 

The law protects the debtor against defamatory language in 
a letter requesting payment, though strong language is permissible, 
provided there be no publicity whereby an injury to his commercial 
standing or character might result. 

It is proper to threaten with legal proceedings or to put the 
matter into the hands of a collection agency provided the threat 
be not written on a postal card. The law supposes the relation of 
debtor to creditor to be harmonious until suit to recover is brought 
into court. This law is derived from the theory that the debtor's 
relation to the creditor is strictly of private nature, to be made 
public only when an appeal for judgment is made to the pubUc — ^the 
court. Thus, an effort of the creditor to force payment by giving 
undue pubUcity to the debtor's bad standing is punishable. Such 
punishable act is the use of envelopes setting forth in large print 
that they emanate from a collection agency. 

In every State there is a law stating that unless an open account 
be collected within a certain number of years no further legal means 
may be invoked to secure payment. It does not apply to accounts 
whose payment by mutual consent may extend beyond that fixed 
by the statute of hmitations. In the Middle States this period 
varies from three to six years ; in the Southern and Western States 
from two to six ; in the New England States and New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania it is six years. The period of collection is 
reckoned from the time the last pa5mient was made on the account. 

The use and the abuse of the postal card may be seen on 
page 32, where the first informs a prying postmaster — and, 
consequently, the whole town — that the debtor's standing is bad 
while the second is considered to be within the law. 
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JAMES M. KENNEDY & SONS 

Attorneys at Law 

300 Broadway 

New York, September 25, 1909. 



Dear Sir: 

I hand you for collection claim of 

against No. $ 

Kindly tak e it up at once and give it vigorous attention. It is 

important t hat acknowledgment be made as soon as possible on stub 

below, giving the information therein requested and such additional 

information as you may have. 

Yours truly, 

James M. Kennedy & Sons. 



Rates: 



Two-thirds of ten per cent. 

Minimum fee, two-thirds of two dollars. 

If suit necessary, larger fee will be allowed. 

If unable to give prompt attention, please return at once. 



P. S. 



No.. 



What is his business ? 



-190- 



_V5.- 



How much real estate ? 



What is his present address ? Can claim be made by suit, 

attachment or garnishment ? 



Value of his personal property ? 



What will the cost amount to ? 



Remarks : 
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Illustrating the Abuse and Use of the Postal Card 

The following style would be punishable by law 
SMITH, INGALLS & CO. 
61 Park Street 

Boston, Mass., January 10, 1908. 
Mr. L. A. Croton, 
Beverly, Mass. 

Dear Sir : 

When are. you going to pay the next instalment on your 
household goods ? You are not keeping up to the terms of your 
contract. Unless back payments are made by the first of next 
month we shall take the furniture away. 

Yours, 

The following style would be mailable without offending the law : 

Dear Sir : 

Permit us to call attention to the unsatisfactory state of 
your account and to the fact that we have not received answers to 
our letters written you on the subject. Our agent will call on you 
in a few days to confer with you. 

Respectfully yours, 



1. Note that the reference in the first card to the purchase of household 
furniture on instalment payments and the threat to take it away would, upon 
being known to the public, be humiliating to the debtor, and is, therefore, 
unlawful. 

2. Nearly all men owe. The mere statement, therefore, of the fact of the 
debt, devoid of humiliating details or of aspersions on the character 
of the debtor, is held by the courts to be proper. 
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Illustrating the Style of Newspaper Advertising 
as Introduced into a Business Letter 




^:r— Style Book — :rr:: 

ADVCRTISrNG DEPARTMENT 

METROPOLITAN TOWER 
NEW YORK 

SUBJECT: 
Plan A and Plan B 

New York, N. Y.. June I. 1909. 

Mr. American Manufacturer, 
Busy town, 

New York. 
Dear Sir: 

You are advertising an article that women buy. 

Suppose you should decide to advertise this 
article of yours to the well-to-do-women of, say, 
twenty-six or twenty-eight large cities. 

Now, to make known your article in 
Plan A twenty-eight large cities 

$3,423 WITHOUT 

the aid of leading local merchants-- 
thus ignoring the wonderful opportun- 
ity that their persistent newspaper 
advertising has made for you--would 
cost you $3,423. 

But, to make known your article in 
Plan B the same twenty-eight cities 

$543 WITH 

the aid of leading local merchants-- 
taking full advantage of the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars they have 
skilfully invested in newspaper ad- 
vertising--would cost you only $543. 

Figure the whole thing out for yourself. On 
the next lour pages you will find, worked out in 
detail, the two plans. 

Yours very truly, 

THE HOME PATTERN COMPANY 
By 
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ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 

SHORTHAND AND EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

a.6 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET 

NEW YORK, June 15, 1909. 

Mr. H. W. Hammond. 

268 Rutledge Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sir : 

You will confer a favor by translating the enclosed 
Spanish and French letters and returning them to ns. 

Your suggestion regarding the desirability of using the 
" Style-Book " in your St. John's College class meets our 
approval. 

With kind regards and best wishes, we are 
Very truly yours, 

Isaac Pitman & Sons. 



Illustrating the Use of the Note-head for Short Letters. 

This style of note-head is about half the length of a full sheet — 11 x 8J 
inches. It is used for short communications and is generally single spaced. 
When necessary to balance well on the page extra space is generally put 
between the paragraphs. 
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Illustrating the Single-spaced Square Letter 

THE NORTH AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

Publishers of Medical ^ooks and v^agazines 
120 MADISON SQUARE 

San Francisco Chicago 

Union National Bank 170 State Street 

New York, May 6, 1909. 



Messrs. Manson & Co., 
40 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Gentlemen : 

Understanding that you employ college women 
in your house, I desire to make application for a position if 
you have an opening. 

I have had eight years' experience as correspond- 
ent and assistant manager in mail-order and publishing houses. 
Can also qualify as proof-reader. I can furnish the best of 
business and social references and should be glad if you would 
grant me an interview. 

Trusting you will favor me with the courtesy 
of a reply, I am 

Respectfully yours. 



Short communications when written on letter-head size of sheet may be 
displayed to advantage as shown above, that is, centered. 
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Illustrating Narrow-Column Note-head 




First Page 

BOULEVARD TRUST COMPANY 

Boulevard & Tenth Street 

New York 

June 3, 1909. 

Messrs. Tomlinson & Lee, 
13 Union Square^ New York. 

Gentlemen : 

It is often asked what the differ- 
ence is between a bank and a 
trust company. 

There is no difference as far as 
the ordinary depositor can see. 

The real difference is that in addi- 
tion to doing a banking business, 
a trust company may act as 
executor, trustee, etc., while a 
bank may not. 

The Boulevard Trust Company 
does a general commercial banking 
business and seeks the accounts 
of merchants and manufacturers, 
which are handled on the same basis 
and terms as in banks. 

If you are not entirely pleased 
with your present banking connec- 
tion, I should be glad to have 
you call on us. 

Yours very truly, 

President. 



Note the absence of paragraph indention. When this page is folded on the 
dotted line, with the print showing on the outside, it represents the first and 
fourth pages of a commercial size note-head — about one-half the size of a 
letter-head or full-size sheet 
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Illustrating the Single-spaced Letter 

ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THX COMPANY 

Hhnry L. THOMPSON, President HENRY L. GIBSON, Treasurtr 

JOHN Gibson, Vice-President FRANK WELLMAN, Secretary 

PHOTOGRAVURES 

The Henry L. Gibson Company 

SEVENTEENTH STREET AND NINTH AVENUE 

in^reply please NORTH PHILADELPHIA 

February 16, 1908. 

American Architect Magazine, 
New York. 

Gentlemen : 

We have installed at Philadelphia, regardless of 
expense, a complete plant, replete with all the latest requi- 
sites for the production of photogravure plates from the 
smallest to the largest sizes. 

All the work will be executed under the direct 
personal supervision of Mr. M. Henri Metenier, a student 
and for years an associate of Mr. Thomas Collins, of London, 
the universally acknowledged master and foremost exponent of 
photogravure in England. 

Our principal work will be for publishers who 
require or desire the very best. 

We already have one of the largest plate-printing 
plants in the United States, and can handle the printing with 
unusual promptness, under the direction of a most capable and 
experienced foreman. 

The enclosed samples are submitted as proof of 
our ability to give you quality. If you have this kind of 
work in contemplation let us quote you special prices for 
introduction. 

Your communications will be promptly responded 
to by letter or in person as the conditions require. 

Hoping to have your much esteemed favors, we are 

Most respectfully yours. 

The Henry L. Gibson Co. 

CHE/LE President. 

The reason for this style of display is that there is too much matter to be 
written double spaced, and were it single spaced without extra space between 
paragraphs it would not balance properly. Observe the wide margins. 
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Letter of Introduction 

A person gives a letter to another for the purpose of introducing 
him to a third. Such letter should contain a favorable description 
of the bearer and give some account of the object in making the 
introduction. It is understood, of course, that the relation of 
friendship between the writer and the final receiver of a letter of 
introduction is intimate, otherwise it could not be expected that 
the bearer would be cordially received. One must also be reason- 
ably certain of the existence of a bond of common interest between 
the persons thus introduced ; otherwise, lacking a mutual basis for 
continuing, the acquaintanceship would be fruitless and annoying. 

The person to be introduced should be instructed carefully to 
choose the proper time to present the letter. The recipient, being 
under obligation to show the same friendly intent and consideration 
to the bearer as would be due to the writer himself, would feel 
embarrassed were the letter presented at an unseemly hour — ^when 
especially engaged in important business, for instance. 

A letter of introduction should be acknowledged as a matter of 
courtesy among friends. 

Business letters of introduction may be typewritten ; social ones 
generally are not, but may be. In fact, the use of the tj^ewriter 
has become so general and the volume of social correspondence 
so great that a strong tendency toward typing nearly all matter has 
become noticeable. 



Social Letter of Introduction 

54 East 10th Street, 
Washington, D. C, Jan. 5, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Townsend : 

The bearer of this letter, Mr. Henri de 
Rochemont, is an old friend of mine. He is going to England on 
behalf of the Librarian of Congress to collect certain MSS. referring 
to early English printing and old editions of the Bible ; also to 
inspect Cat^dogue No. 1. As he is a total stranger in your country 
I should greatly appreciate your assistance in facilitating his 
introduction into such quarters that he may desire. Mr. de 
Rochemont is a gentleman of fine character and of great literary 
attainments, and I am therefore certain that his acquaintance with 
you ^vill amply reward your courtesy in aiding him. 
With best regards, I remain 
Yours sincerely, 

Thomas Turner. 
Mr. George Townsend, 
85 Strand, 
London, 
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Business Letter of Introduction 

12 John St., 

New York, AprU 10, 1909. 
Mr. Henry Toombes, 
Washington, 
Oregon. 
Dear Mr. Toombes : 

I have pleasure in introducing to you Mr. James 
Allison, a graduate of Columbia University. He has just finished his 
horticultural studies and desires to begin practical business life along 
fruit and farming lines. His character is above criticism in every 
way, and I am sure you will find him a congenial acquaintance. 
Any assistance you may render him will be greatly appreciated 
by me. 

Yours very truly, 



The letter should be presented unsealed. In the left-hand 
lower corner of the envelope should appear the word ; 
" Introducing/' and the name of the person to be introduced, as 

Introducing 

Mr. Henri de Rochemont 

For answering business letters of introduction use the regular 
business-letter form. Present unsealed. 

The following is a form of acknowledgment of having received the 
social letter of introduction written by Mr. Townsend to Mr. Turner. 



85 Strand, 

London, Eng., January 30, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Turner : 

Thank you very kindly for introducing 
Mr. de Rochemont. I find we have many tastes in common on 
literary matters, and I am sure to be greatly benefited by the 
acquaintance of so learned a gentleman. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mr. Thomas Turner, 

54 East 10th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Impersonal Letter of Recommendation 

JACKSON, BLAKE & CO. 
Silk Manufacturers and Importers 
221 Greene St. 

New York, August 4, 1909. 
To Whom It May Concern : 

This is to certify that Mr. Thomas 
W. Benson has been in our employ during the last eight years and 
has always given entire satisfaction in the discharge of his duties. 
On account of a serious decline in our trade we have 
been obliged to dispense with Mr. Benson's services, but should be 
greatly pleased to engage him again should the opportunity present 
itself. 

Mr. Benson's habits are exemplary, his knowledge of the 
duties of correspondent all that could be wished, while his industry 
and trustworthiness are unquestioned. 

Jackson, Blake & Co. 



1. Note the capitalization of the salutation, the absence of an introduction, 
and the omission of complimentary dose. 

2. Many firms^do not issue commendatory letters on account of possibility 
of forgery, but authorize departing employees to have references made to 
them by telephone or by letter. 

3. Do not submit original references to prospective employers ; send 
only copies plainly marked "Copy." 

4. Impersonal letters bearing such address as " P. O. Box 96 " and others 
have ** Gentlemen * ' as salutation on the rule that in language the masculine 
plural includes the feminine plural and singular of both genders. A salutation 
in the singular in such instances would exclude the plural of both \ 
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Letter of Application 

It is a common complaint that it is useless to answer an advertise- 
ment, as the chances of receiving an answer are one in forty. 
This is, in fact, the average chance — for the badly written letter, 
though in five cases out of ten an answer is received to the letter 
properly written. Many imagine that all that is necessary is to 
inform the advertiser that his advertisement has been seen and 
that the position is wanted, quite unconscious of the fact that an 
advertisement is an invitation to qualify sufficiently to enable the 
advertiser to select the best. " Answer by letter " means " prove 
ability before appearing." It is a request to " send a sample *' — a 
substitute by which to judge, and is, therefore, to a certain extent 
a personal presentation. If the substitute (the letter of application) 
is neatly (ad)dressed, with well arranged clothes (the lines of the 
address), well-placed hat or collar and necktie (the stamp), and 
face free from dirt (the envelope) — then it produces a favorable 
impression and is opened. Poor envelopes go unopened into the 
waste-basket. The next rejected are the letters that begin Uke 
Sam's remark in the cartoon — " I seen yo' ad. in de pape'.'* Then 
those on ruled paper, with social instead of business forms of 
address ; next those improperly folded — all showing ignorance of 
business correspondence. Use commercial-size envelope (9| in.) ; 
its prominence generally secures it first and special attention. 
Always typewrite the application and enclose self-addressed and 
stamped envelope for reply. 

Positions are often obtained by writing again a week later, 
inquiring whether appUcation was received. Business men admire 
proper persistency. Word the letter in such a manner that other 
qualifications may be inferred and request an interview. 

Brevity is an error. Enough should be written to enable the 
advertiser to judge the applicant's granunar, composition, and 
business style. The next rejected contain such abbreviations as 
" rec'd," " resp't," etc., and the senseless phrases " Yours at hand 
and noted," '* I beg to acknowledge receipt of," etc. The omission 
of the personal pronoun " I " is especially objectionable, as, " Am 
twenty-five years old ; have experience ; will accept salary of," etc. 
Improper titles, salutations, and complimentary closes are errors. 

When a letter has been written to a principal and an answer has 
been received from his secretary the question arises, To whom to 
address the reply ? If the answer be a direct composition of the prin- 
cipal and signed by him, though carrying the additional signature 
" per J. Cole, sec," the reply should be addressed to the principal 
If, however, the answer be a composition of the secretary and bearing, 
his signature only then the reply should be addressed to him. 

4— (400) 
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Beginner's Letter of Application 

28 Rutledge Street, 
Brooklyn, N, Y., April 1, 1909. 
Mr. Henry Taylor, 
100 Broadway, 

New York. 

Dear Sir : 

Kindly consider my application for the position adver- 
tised by you in this morning's " Herald." Although with only a 
little business experience I am able to show a Graduation 
Certificate proving excellence in spelling, punctuation, composition, 
etc. You will find upon inquiry that I am rated as a first-class 
beginner in typewriting and stenography. 

I live within short distance of your office and can there- 
fore always arrive early. If you will kindly grant me an interview 
to demonstrate my ability and desire to oblige you will not have 
wasted your valuable time. 

The question of salary I leave to your judgment after 
you have become convinced of my worth. 

References : 

Dr. Bernard Cronson, prin. Grammar School 
125 New York. 

Mr. Arthur Brown, of Ward, Howell & Co., 
44 West Street, New York. 

Hoping that you will permit me to present myself or that 
you will kindly answer at your convenience, I am 

Yours respectfully. 
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Answer to '^ Stenographer Wanted'' 

96 Holborn Street, 
Boston, Mass,, April 3, 1909. 
Mr. Charles G. Knight, 
240 State Street, 
Boston. 

Dear Sir : 

I respectfully submit the following in answer to adver- 
tisement for a beginner stenographer in to-day's " Telegram " : 

I am a young man of twenty ; neat in appearance ; of 
good habits ; do not use tobacco ; punctual, reliable, and obliging. 

Graduated from Colbom High School with first-rate 
percentage ; was specially commended by my teachers for 
accuracy. 

Acquired much of my education by self-instruction, 
which guarantees I have ability for future improvement. 

Read shorthand notes like chain lightning and can make 
transcripts that do not have to be re-read by my employer. 

Shall be satisfied with small salary until worthy of 
increase. No snap job wanted. Am willing to work to advance. 

Spelling, grammar, composition, and English are Al. 

References : 

Mr. Herbert Sinunons, bookkeeper^ Ward & Co. 
Messrs. Henson & Sons, patent lawyers. 
Mr. Calmer Benson, principal Colbom High School. 
AU of Chicago. 

No time will be lost on your part in granting me the 
interview I hereby request in order to demonstrate ability. 

Respectfully yours, 



Underscore with red ink the words "was specially commended by my 
teachers for accuracy, " <' do not have to be re-read. * ' 

Always send copies of your references. Do not send originals unless 
specially requested. 
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Follow-up Letter to ^^Stenographer Wanted" 



96 Holbom Street 

Boston, Mass,, April 10, '09 
Mr. Charles G. Knight 

240 State Street 

Boston 

Dear Sir : 

May I inquire whether my application in answer to 
" Stenographer Wanted " in the " Telegram " of the 3d instant has 
reached yon ? 

If not, I enclose duplicate, with stamped envelope, for 
reply in case the position is still open. 

I am anxious for this position as I am sure that my good 
habits and accurate work will please you. 

Why not try me as an investment ? 

Again assuring you that my best efforts are at your 
disposal, I am 

Respectfully yours 
Enclosures — ^self-addressed envelope and duplicate. 



To ** follow up " in correspondence indicates good business judgment and 
self-confidence — attributes highly Valued by employers. One week should 
elapse between the application and the follow-up. Underscore "accurate 
work '* in red ink, using ruler. 

Note the absence of commas and periods at the end of the lines while 
punctuating the street and date-line, the introduction, and the complimentary 
close as recommended in Rule 3 of the Editing Rules approved by the New 
York State Dept of Education. You are not obliged to follow this style. 

The style of indenting every paragraph at 10 is here shown where the 
second and the third lines of the salutation are indented at 10 and 20 respectively. 
This style is quite common, more so than the indention of 5. 
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Answer to " Bookkeeper Wanted '* 

140 Jackson Street, 
Chicago, III,, February 3, 1909 

Messrs. Anderson & Co., 

420 South Water Street, 
Chicago. 

Gentlemen : 

In answer to advertisement in to-day's " Times " : I am 
Young man of eighteen years. 
Grammar-school graduate. 

Excellent grades in arithmetic and bookkeeping. 
Good penman and accurate with figures. 
Will work hard for advancement. 
Shall be industrious and loyal to employer. 
Salary according to your own judgment. 
Long hours have no terrors for me. 

References : 
Mr. Henry Fold, principal Granunar School 125. 
Mr. James Stockton, banker, 13 State Street. 
Messrs. Aldrage & James, 12 Temple Ave. 

Enclosed stamped and self-addressed envelope and sample 
of handwriting. 

Hoping that you will grant me an interview, I am 

Respectfully yours. 

The originality in composition and display of parts will accord this letter 
special and favorable attention. The letter indicates brevity, conciseness, and 
economy. 

ynderscore "accurate with figure " in red ink, using rul^. 
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Follow-up Letter to ^^ Bookkeeper Wanted'' 



961 Charles Street, 
New York, N, Y., April 3. 1909. 
Messrs. Thomas & Kemp, 
924 Broadway, 

New York. 

Gentlemen : 

As some time has elapsed since answering your ad., 
" Bookkeeper Wanted " {" Times," February 3), and not receiving 
a response, I think it may have been mislaid. 

I enclose duplicate and respectfully call attention to the 
fact that if you need a bookkeeper who is accurate, hardworking, 
punctual, and loyal to his employer's interest just send for me. 

You will soon discover that you need me as badly as I 
now need the position. 

Respectfully yours, 



Underscore in a continuous line in red ink the words '* who is accurate, 
hardworking, punctual, and loyal.*' This will attract attention and show 
your aptitude in bookkeeping methods. 

The writer was told by an old bookkeeper that whenever he underscored 
the superscription on the envelope in red ink he never failed to get an answer. 
Whatever you do get out of the rut ; be original. 

Cultivate a plain, unomamented style of signature: the plainer the form 
the harder the forgery. 
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Questions on Correspondence 

To determine whether the pupil has by home-work properly read 
the foregoing pages the following questions may be used : 



1 What do you learn from Sam's 

remark in the cartoon ? 

2 Why was the old gentleman angry 

at the bookseller ? 

3 What are the essential points in 

a letter of application ? 

4 How many classes of debtors are 

there ? 

5 "^Tiich require lenient treatment ? 

6 What is a form-letter ? 

7 What are the best words for 

business composition ? 

8 What is the difference between 

the literary and the business 
paragraph ? 

9 What is meant by the importance 

of the material ? 

10 What is a bogus typewritten 

letter ? 

11 Why are 90% of answers to 

newspaper ads. ignored ? 

12 What is frequently the most 

valuable asset of a firm ? 

13 When is it not advisable to sue 

in order to collect an account ? 



14 Why is the two-cent postage rate 

preferable to the one-cent ? 

1 5 Where in the letter should be the 

position for an order for goods ? 

16 In what manner may you punc- 

tuate or display a letter that 
treats a single subject ? 

17 What is a sectional paragraph ? 

18 What are points of impoliteness 

in business composition ? 

19 What is credit standing ? 

20 What is a commercial agency ? 

21 What is the usual discount for 

cash ? 

22 What is the usual time allowed 

to pay for goods ^ 

23 What parts of a form-letter are 

to be filled in ? 

24 Who is responsible for goods in 

transit, the shipper or the carry- 
ing company ? 

25 If an account is not paid within 

from two to six years may it 
be collected at law ? 
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Hints on Punctuation 

One of the oldest publishing houses in America, and one of the 
best known for accuracy of language and correctness of style, prides 
itself in saying in the preface of a book containing model letters 
that they are exactly as they were sent out by business men. An 
examination shows scores of flagrant errors of punctuation, of capi- 
talizing, of paragraphing, etc. Blunders that any schoolboy could 
detect are not even referred to or explained. This publishing house 
deliberately informs the public that any kind of punctuation is good 
enough for a business letter. Also, among the many letter-dictation 
books used in schools there are not two which are not literally 
crammed with the grossest errors in punctuation. There is a reason 
for this. As long as every business man considers himself a competent 
authority there is little use in asserting a standard. This is founded 
upon the desire to be impressive, concise, and effective. Business 
letters appeal to the eye, partaking altogether of the nature of 
an advertisement. Sentences are arranged so as to be readily 
grasped and quickly understood. How much easier it is to guess 
the number of pebbles spread over a square foot than when gathered 
within a square inch ! The sense of mass is not so conducive to 
perception. For this reason in business-writing sentences 
grammatically long are properly subdivided to be more effective. 
The problem is. How is a letter to be displayed so as to make it as 
effective as possible ? Here is an illustration, taken from a circular 
of a well-known advertising firm : 

" One cannot begin to think of newspaper advertising without 
considering a flood of questions : Why should I advertise ? when ? 
in what paper ? what kind of advertising should I use ? for how 
long ? are a few of them." 

This sentence from a grammatical standpoint must hang 
together with but one full point and two capitals ; yet if so written 
it would be cramped, condensed, and awkward. Changed to the 
following form, capitalized and occupying more space, it is more 
likely to hold the attention of readers and to draw trade : 

" One cannot begin to think of newspaper advertising without 
^pnsidering a flood of questions : Why should I advertise ? Wheft ? 
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In what paper ? What kind of advertising should I use ? For 
how long ? are a few of them." 

" The demands of business are superior to rules of grammar." 
This is the business man's plea. While working on one of the most 
carefully edited magazines in the United States the writer took 
exception to the wording of an important paragraph on an 
advertising page. There was a certain space, and in that space 
there had to be inserted an idea — sl fundamental idea — meaning 
great loss or great profit according to the wording. The writer 
tried to rearrange the wording to make it conform grammatically 
and at the same time to retain its effectiveness as an order-producing 
sentence. He went to the proprietor, showed him the difficulty, 
and received the response that he knew perfectly well that it was 
ungrammatical, but that business necessities demanded it. On the 
editorial page this error would not have been tolerated, yet it was 
actually ordered to be inserted in the advertising section. 

In punctuating a business letter two points only, as a rule, are 
particularly important — the comma and the period. 

The semicolon is seldom used, and therefore needs no further 
explanation in a book that does not treat particularly of punctuation. 

The colon is used after the salutation, preceding a column of 
figures, generally before an order when displayed in the center of 
the page, and a quoted sentence or paragraph. 

The period is used after the idea is expressed ; that is, two 
distinctly different ideas must not be run together or separated 
by a comma. 

The use of the comma is so varying in practise and extensive in 
theory that it is not within the province of this book to define its 
use. The reader is referred to Lo veil's " Punctuation as a Means 
of Expression." 

Great care should be taken in punctuating the heading. The 
following is the correct way : 

Brooklyn, N, y., January 1, 1908- 
Mr. Henry Brown, 

33 King Street, 
New York. 
D^?4-Sir: 
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Folding and Inserting the Letter-Sheet 

The act of folding the letter*sheet may seem to be a trivial act, 
but it really is of importance in correspondence. The difference 
between the right way and the wrong way is strikingly noticeable 
in speed to the writer and convenience to the receiver. The prin- 
ciple involved is to save time for both parties, yet thousands in 
folding their letter-sheets consider only their own ease, putting the 
other to annoyance and inconvenience. It is worth while to 
illustrate this point by showing the very common way — ^the wrong 
way. 

The Wrong Way. — Fold the sheet up from the bottom until within 
half an inch from the top and then crease. The next movement is 
to fold it over from the left to the right about one-third the distance, 
then from right to left. Then turn it over for insertion so as to 
avoid the flap catching in the envelope. Now, when the recipient 
opens the letter, he has to turn the sheet over to get at the flap, 
and then after unfolding it may even have to turn it around to read 
it. For a person who opens scores of letters a day this is no slight 
annoyance. 

The Right Way. — ^Fold the sheet from bottom upward to within 
half an inch of the top and then crease. Now fold from right to 
left, then from left to right, and the sheet may be inserted without 
being turned to avoid catching. When opened by the recipient 
it will be found in the correct position for unfolding, with no 
unnecessary movement or loss of time. 

To Attach Stamps. — ^Tear a strip of stamps from a sheet and 
moisten the whole strip with a sponge. Then take the strip in the 
right hand, and with the thumb and fingers press and detach the 
stamp on to the envelope. The force employed in doing this breaks 
the stamp from the strip. 
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How to Get a Situation 

An exhaustive inquiry by a prominent publisher to employers 
resulted in this general answer : 

" We find, as a rule, the shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping 
of the average beginner satisfactory. In only one or two cases 
out of a hundred is the business English good enough. Even the 
rudiments of correspondence seem to be unknown to the majority. 

" Only two applicants out of a hundred are able properly to 
write a letter of application, and know very little of the style neces- 
sary to display the contents of a business letter ; therefore, in 
judging fitness by correspondence, ninety-eight per cent, must be 
rejected. The difference between an experienced stenographer and 
a beginner is simply that one knows business-English style and the 
other does not." 



The inference is that the ninety-eight fail entirely through lack 
of letter-writing ability. They cannot write with sufficient skill 
to secure the interview in which to demonstrate capacity to do 
the other kinds of work in which they are really efficient. They 
do not realize that what they have to sell (working efficiency) finds 
the best market only through correctly prepared correspondence. 
It is, therefore, hardly necessary to say that correct style in letter- 
writing is the key to getting business or positions for would-be 
employees. The employer wants some one to relieve him of the 
burden of style and revision. The applicant's letter reveals or does 
not reveal this capacity and is tres^ted ^accordingly. 
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The position of an incompetent applicant is similar to that of 
the manufacturer in the following : 



Circumstances of a Manufacturer who has learned to Produce 

Articles, but cannot Market them through ignorance 

of Selling Conditions and Correspondence. 

B expends a sum of money for service, rent, raw material, etc., 
and manufactures a stock of articles. He fails to instruct himself 
about selling-prices, discounts, shipping-costs, advertising, foinrs of 
correspondence, etc. In other words, he cannot through ignorance 
find his market. 

Question : Can he succeed ? If not, what is the remedy ? 



Incompetent Applicant's Circumstance 

C expends time and money for tuition, board, car-fare, etc., in 
exchange for instruction in shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, 
etc. He is graduated satisfactorily in everything except corre- 
spondence, but has had insufficient instruction how to secure a 
place by mail ; that is, of demonstrating' fitness by letter-writing. 

Question : Can he secure the interview (position) ? If not, what 
is the remedy ? 

The following facts afford the apswer tp the foregoing : 
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Value of Correspondence Demonstrated 

A New Jersey school annually graduated more pupils than there 
were positions to be had in that city. The only means of placing 
this excess lay in zmswering New York newspaper advertisements. 
This method had already been tried and largely abandoned as 
satisfactory results were extremely meager, two repUes to a hundred 
application letters being the average. To remedy this the type- 
writing instructor drew up a model letter of apphcation to be used 
by all and modified to suit individual needs. Each modification 
was examined and instruction and practise given until every letter 
showed a satisfactory individual touch. Each letter was carefully 
inspected by the teacher before being mailed. The result was 
that the replies to applications increased from two to forty in 
the hundred. All forty applicants secured interviews and thirty 
obtained positions, thus increasing the percentage of success from 
two to thirty-five. By thus using the art of " selling by paper " 
the students became, so to speak, successful letter-writing salesmen; 
that is, they became able to demonstrate, as asked for in the ad., 
their ability to do the work required. 

The lesson here to be learned is that every other properly written 
letter brings an interview, and that three out of every four interviews 
result in securing a place ; and that, however competent one may 
be in shorthand, typewriting, or bookkeeping, a knowledge of 
business English is absolutely necessary either in acquiring a good 
position or in bettering one's circumstances afterward. 
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Form for Business Letter 



DATE-LINE 



TITLE AND NAME 



STREET ADDRESS 



CITY AND STATE 



INTRODUCTION 



SALUTATION 



BODY OF LETTER 



COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE 



SIGNATURE 
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Form for Official or Social Letter 

HEADING 



SALUTATION 



BODY OF LETTER 



COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE 



SIGNATURE 



NAME 



ADDRESS 
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Edison Electric Co. 




New York 




Mr. Jas. A. MiUer, 




726 Jamestown Ave., 

Washington, D. C. 




Chas. Beardsley, 




Lakeview City, 

Minnesota. 






Wabash Co. 





Ifuncal 
W H 



Hon. C. A. Andrews, 

Pres. National Bank, 

Topeka, Kansas. 



Introducing 

Mr. F. A. Heine. 



C. F. Youngsterling, 

Charlestown, 

Iowa. 



The BroAvn Co. 



The first line of the superscription should be centered on the envelope. 
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Illustrating the Spacing of a Short, and a Long, 
Name-line 
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PART TWO 
The Style of the Letter 



In the right-hand column of figures are the'numbers of the pages on 
which the Answers to the Questions are to be found 

1 What are the parts of a letter ? 54 

2 How many commas are there in a full date-line ? 43 

3 What is " My dear Sir " called ? 54 

4 What is the salutation in addressing public officials ? 166 

5 What point follows the salutation ? 42, 222 

6 What marks are wrongly used after the salutation ? 

70,71,100 

7 What points follow the different items of the 
introduction ? (Also see foot-note on page 44.) 42 

8 What word in the introduction is called the title ? Does 
a telegram have a title, a salutation, and a complimentary 
close ? 54 

9 What point follows the complimentary close ? 42 

10 Where does the sender's address appear where there is 

no printed head ? 42 

11 Is " My Dear Sir " properly capitalized ? (See Q. 3). 

12 What single word is capitalized in the complimentary 
close ? 12 

13 In writing to a stranger do you close with *' I am ** 

or ** I remain " ? 45, 222 

14 Should a comma be placed after " I am," " I remain," 
and " we are " ? 45 

15 Do you close with '* Yours sincerely " to a stranger ? 13, 223 

58 
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2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



Answers 



CorrfCfed by ^^ Percentage 
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16 What is the general complimentary close to a stranger ? 3 

17 Why is a very plainly written signature preferable ? 46 

18 In which kind of letter is there no complimentary close ? 40 

19 What is the introduction in such letter ? How capitalized ? 40 

20 Do you write an order for goods in the body of the 
letter or in a separate line ? 11 

21 How do you close a letter to a friend ? 38 

22 In addressing a girl what salutation do you use ? 108 

23 To a woman, single or married ? 13 

24 To several women, single or married ? In the plural 
salutations " Mesdames : ** and " Gentlemen : *' do you 
prefix " Dear " ? 19 

25 What is the salutation for " P. O. Box 14 " ? 40 

26 What is the difference in composition between a 
sentence and a paragraph ? What does If mean ? 7, 10 

27 For pen written letters what is the measurement (in 
inches) of each of the three margins on a letter-head? How 
far from top of sheet should the date-line be ? What is the in- 
dention (in inches) of each part of the introduction ? Of the salu- 
tation ? Of the first paragraph ? Of the body ? Of succeeding 
paragraphs ? Of the complimentary close ? Of the signature ? 
First line of the heading ? Of the superscription ? 1 1 , 56 

28 Why are more paragraphs required in advertising 
matter than in general literature ? 10 

29 If you receive an answer from the secretary of a person 

to whom you wrote how do you address the reply ? 41 
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30 In writing a date do " st/* " d/' or " th " come after 
the figures indicating the day of the month ? Thus, Jan. 4th, 
1901. 23 

31 When are " st,'* " d," and " th " properly used ? 25 

32 How should a married woman sign her name to a letter ? 224 

33 Is it proper for a woman to sign a business letter without 
indicating that she is not a man ? 224 

34 What are the salutation and title used in a letter 
addressed to a firm composed of men and women ? Is the 
assumption for correspondence that all business companies 

are masculine correct ? 225 

35 Do you use or not use " Messrs." before '* Company " ? 42 

36 What is the plural of " Mrs." ? 19 

37 Where is the position of the address of the person 
written to in a social letter ? In a business letter ? 55, 54 

38 What is the writing on the envelope called ? 56 

39 Is c/o written nowadays on the envelope, meaning 

" care of " ? 225 

40 What are "Mr.," '^Messrs.," "Mrs.," "Mesdames," etc., 
called ? 54 

41 If you wish another person to take charge of the letter 
what do you do ? 56, 225 

42 Where is the sender's address placed on the envelope ? 42 
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Test-Letter 1 

Correctly rewrite, Making Diagram of Letter-Head size, and 
Envelope. Must find fifteen errors for Grade A 

New York, N, V.. July 1st. 1909. 

498 Broadway. 
Mess. Thomlan & Carr, 

621 Broadway. N. Y. 

Gents. : 

The millenery firm of Madams Thor & Yates blames us for 
the delay on your order. The articles we ordered on June 4th have 
not yet come. We therefor send duplicate in case the order has 
been lost : twelve doz. spools black Thread No. 36. 124 yards of 
O. L. Black ribbon, and 20 gross cloth Buttons. No. six. We have 
just heard from Messrs. The American Cotton Co and they promise 
to deliver all orders before the 10 of the month that are received by 
the fifth. 

Very Sincerely yours. 



Stamp 



Mr. Thomlon and Carr, 

# 620 Broadway, N. Y., 

New York. 



C/o. Thomlon & Car. 



This superscription contains nine errors. 
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Test-Letter 2 
(To be rewritten) 

25 South St., Chicago, Octber, 12. 1908 

Mr. T. Coulan & Sons', 

Boston, Massachusettes, 

Dear Gentlemen ; 

We beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
esteemed favor of the 24 of the present month and shall you have 
the kindness to send me four barrels royal varnish No. 1 and 3 dozen 
bristle brushes No. 6 and at the same time put in a couple of doz. 
quarts of glossy black paint, and I forgot also to say to put in a few, 
say, 10 dozen superior Hair brushes, number 6. Have them here 
by Nov. the ninth. Very sincerely your friend, I remain 

Yours, 



Narrative 

Brown &^Smithers is a firm at 65 W. 14th St., New York, in the wholesale 
millinery business. The firm is composed of two women and one man. 
They sell hat-shapes, silk trimmings, linings, ribbons, flowers, elastics, hat- 
bands, feathers, braids, wire forms, buckles, jet ornaments, etc. Their 
terms of sale are supposed to be strictly C. O. D., though if they know a person 
well they may modify them. 



Exercise 2 
You wish to start a retail millinery store. You need so many yards or 
dozens of the supplies mentioned above. You are dealing with this firm 
for the first time and must approach them properly, as you are not able to 
pay cash and would like credit terms according to your circumstances. Mention 
the terms you would like to have and your references. Give them gently 
to understand that they have competitors near your town who can supply 
you in case their terms are too hard. 

First make a business-letter diagram and then fill in. Write in order-form 
a list of articles. Your work will be judged according to neatness in 
appearance, excellence of composition, and the Questions up to No. 42. 
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Capitalization 

43 Should " ante meridian '* (before noon) and " post 
meridian " (after noon) when abbreviated be written *'A. M." 
and " R M." or " a. m." and " p. m/' ? 25 

44 Do you capitalize " st." and " ave." ? 45 

45 Do you capitalize the seasons of the year ? 226 

46 Do you capitalize the days of the week and the months ? 226 

47 When an article is referred to as Class A or Exhibit B, 
or persons referred to as A, B, or C, are such letters capitalized 
and followed by a period ? (Use as here shown) 

48 Is " sir " capitalized in : 

Are you of age, sir ? 1 

49 How do you capitalize " ms." and ** mss." meaning 
manuscript and manuscripts ? 38 

50 When do you not capitalize " bible " and " scriptures " ? 38 

51 What is the rule for capitahzing common nouns ? 12, 227 

52 Do you capitalize such words as Congress, Legislature, 
Supreme Court ? 38 

53 What is the rule for capitalizing 

14 doz. Hats. Coats, and Gloves ? 12, 223 
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54 Which of the following words not capitalized should be ? 

college of Physicians and surgeons 13 

Alabama is a state in the south . 228 
In the western State of ohio corn is raised, and in 

other parts of the west wheat 228 
John Semp, b. A. 

He speaks french 7 

Send 2 doz. hats next friday, Jan. 2 17 

We refer you to the china department 9 

•55 The Enghsh word "of in Pronunciation. 
German is " von " fon 

French is " de " de 

Itahan is " di " de 

Spanish is " de " da 1,38 

When are they not to be capitalized when used before a 
proper noun ? 1 

56 What is done in order greatly to emphasize certain words 

in the letter ? 33 

57 Are the equivalents of Mr., Mrs., and Miss in 

French (M., Mme., Mile.) ; 

German (Herr, Frau, Fraiilein) ; 

Spanish (Sr., Sra., Sta.) ; and 

Itahan (Sr., Sra., Sna.) ; 
used instead of the English form in addressing them in 
correspondence ? 38 
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Test-Letter 3 

Rewrite correctly on a Business-Letter Diagram of Letter-head 
size. Must correct twenty-five errors for Grade A 

NEW YORK STATE FAIR ASSOCIATION 

Organized to Promote Agricultural Interests 

Broadway and Bedford Ave. 

Pres., Chas. E. Speyer. Sec, Thomas Ward. 

Brooklyn New York, 1909. 

Mr. P. A. Barton, 
319 State st., 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dear sir — 

your letter of the 2 instant reached me on monday at 3 P.M., 91 
fourth av. The rules of the exhibition this Spring <?an hardly cover 
exhibit A., except the mss. The fault lies with the state, or, 
perhaps, with congress, according to a decision of the Supreme court. 
Mr. Jean De la Motte, french Consul, just returned from the south 
in search of old american Bibles, highly approves the state Fair, 
while Mr. van Dyckman, Dutch consul, believes July to be a better 
season. The exact date, however, will be fixed either by the 
legislature of the state of new Hampshire or by congress. 

Yours, 



The corrected form of this letter will be judged by neatness of appearance, 
excellence in writing, and according to the style required by the Questions up 
to No. 57. 
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Test-Letter 4 

JENNINGS & WOOLMAN 
Importers and Manufacturers of Millinery 
80 Fifth Avenue 

New York, August 7, 1909. 

Mrs. van Camp & Hessell, 
41 W. Twentieth Street, 

Phila., Pensylvania. 

Dear Gentleladies : — Your inquiries and those of Miss Thome 
and Sember with order of August 5 were so badly written that we 
could hardly make them out. We interpret the writing to read 
one dozen wire forms, size four, 4 yds. best quality ribbon No. 2, 
twenty-four yards Royal silk trimming, 2 doz. gold Finish 
buckles and 9 bunches artificial flowers No. 9. We shall send this 
order this a. m. at 9 o'clock. Part of these are of english make 
and part come from the north, but all are equal to Domestic 
manufacture. Don't forget that you have to pay cash for these 
goods as we are not aware that your credit is worth anything, 
and this is your first order. 

Very sincerely yours. 



Rewrite this letter correctly, observing the instructions given for rewriting 
Test-letter No. 3. It should then be written a second time to eliminate the 
impolite tone. 



Exercise 3 

Put yourself in the place of the above-mentioned ladies and reply to this 
letter. Before doing so, carefully review pp. U, 15, 16, and 17. Be careful 
to avoid their principal error as indicated on page 11. Remember that you 
owe them an apology for giving them trouble in sending an order so badly 
written that even experienced salesmen could not read. You can hardly 
blame them for not giving you credit as you neglected to mention references. 
Rewrite your order in proper form. Resent or not, as you think best for 
your interest, their slurring remark about your credit. Would it be wise 
merely to hint that such language from gentlemen to ladies is hardly proper ? 
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Abbreviations 

58 Are words contracted at the end alwaj^ followed by 
periods ? Give examples. 227 

59 When may we contract " Company ** and 

" Manufacturing " 19, 227 

60 How are words contracted otherwise than at the 
end? 3, 227 

61 If not a period what other point do you use in 
contracting a word ? 19, 227 

62 How do you contract " telephone," " Exchange " ? 227 

63 May the apostrophe sometimes be omitted medially 

as in " Mfg.," " Bldg." ? 3 

64 May the apostrophe ever be omitted at the beginning 

of a contracted word ? 19, 227 

65 Why in tj^ewriting may not the months of the year be 
contracted ? 27, 226 

66 Are abbreviations permitted in handwriting ? 38 



67 When does a word abbreviated medially require a 
period ? 3, 227 
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68 For which class of professional men is the title " Esq." 
proper ? 206 

69 May " Esq.'* be used when the name is preceded by 

" Mr.*' ? 206 

70 Why is this incorrect : " The Co. sells its wares " ? 

71 When does a single period serve the office of two ? 15 

72 Which words are alwa)^ to be capitalized when 
abbreviated ? 38 

73 What word when abbreviated is written all capitals ? 38 

74 Is the short " and " ( & ) employed exclusively in firm 
names, such as Jones & Co., B. & O. R R. ? 11, 42 

75 May the character & substitute for " and " in the body 

of the letter except in firm or corporate names ? 11 

76 What is wrong in : " Send cloth, trimmings, &c., at 
once"? 11 

77 What does " pp. 21-25 " mean ? 110 

78 Is the sign # any longer used on an envelope to 
indicate the number of the house in the street ? 56, 225 

79 Which is correct : " The Acme Mfg. Co." or " The Acme 
Manufacturing Company " ? 3, both 
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68 



70 „. 

71 -_. 

72 -_. 

73 -. 

74 „ 

75 „ 

76 -. 

77 _. 

78 .. 

79 „ 
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80 When " New York " is written " N. Y." does it refer 

to the city or the State ? 27,42 

81 Which of the following forms is correct ? 

21 Broad Street, N. Y. 

18 Jones Street, New York City 19 

4 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

3 Grand Street, New York. 

82 What do " i. e.,*' " viz.,'* and " e. g." mean ? 204, 206, 203 

83 May " Messieurs " ever be abbreviated to " Mess." 
instead of " Messrs." ? 25 

84 What do " do." or " id." mean ? 29 

85 What does *' re " mean ? 3,228 

86 Which do you prefer for neatness : " ultimo, instant, • • 
proximo," or " ult, inst., prox." ? 19 

87 What do these signs signify : 

4 X 6 ; 2^ X 4^ ; 20° 10' 12^ ? 206 

88 May "25th," "21st," etc., be written with period, as 
" 25th.," " 21st.," etc., as used on page 100 ? 



89 Do " inst," " ult," and " prox." have plural forms 
as used on page 94 ? 

• -93 Where is the error in " Yours of the 4th and 5th insts. 
received," as used on page 100 ? 
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80 



81 



82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 



90 
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Test-Letter 5 

Rewrite correctiy on full-sized Sheet, with Business-letter 
Diagram. Must find twenty errors for Grade A 

ANDERSON, BROWNE & COMPANY 
Iron Importers 
Broadway and One Hundredth St. 
Phone 28b. N. Y. New York, March 14th, 09. 

Re — ^Iron Shipment 
messieurs Brattle &c,, 
Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Dear sirs : — ^We received your phone message on Change here to-day 
at 10 a.m. Mr. Brown, Esq., the contractor, as mentioned in letter 
of the 10th. prox., cannot supply the material on time, that is, as 
his Co. promised. Our expectation was to receive it in the ultimo 
month, and not have to wait until proximo. As this instant is only 
half over it may yet come before the end. If you notice in the 
paper of a ship arriving at pier 41, north River, you will know it is 
the iron, and you may call for it at 1800 Broadway, N. Y. city. 
Ask for lengths 4x9 and 4' x 9' only. 

Yours very Sincerely, 

Anderson & Co. 



The corrected form of this letter will be judged by neatness in penmanship, 
proper display of its parts according to business-letter form (page 54), and 
according to style as required by Questions up to No. 90. 
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Narrative 

Messrs. Lewison & Bowen, of your city, are wholesalers and retailers of 
dry goods. They have customers in all four classes described on page 20. 
Be careful to classify each customer correctly, so that after studying pp. 20-24 
you may be able properly to compose the letter. Write each letter on full- 
sized sheet, properly diagramed, in handwriting or typewriting. Credit 
will be given according to neatness, design of the diagram, proper display 
on the page, style in the Questions up to No. 9, and in accordance with, 
instructions on pp. 2, 6, 7, 8, 15, 20-24. 



Exercise 4 

DEBTOR CLASS, No. 1 

{Paragraph 3, page 20) 

Mr. L. S. Benson, 125 Broadway, New York, has purchased a large bill 
of goods on ninety days' time. A statement or form-letter has been sent to 
him. He has replied " that he has no money," and gives no further inform- 
ation. Notice that the goods were sold with condition of payment in ninety 
days. 

Write letter on behalf of Messrs. Lewison & Bowen. • 



Exercise 5 

DEBTOR CLASS. No. 2 

{Page 22 j' 

Mrs. Bertha Marble, Orange, Mass., is rich, is a large buyer, yet her pay- 
ments are so irregular and require so much time and trouble to collect that it 
is almost unprofitable to have her as a customer. The " proper " form of 
letter on page 23 has been sent, and the only answer received was " that she 
did not want to be bothered and would pay when ready." Remember that 
you cannot afford to offend her (and her friends). You must devise some 
line of reasoning that will appeal to her self-interest (she is a close buyer) 
to pay more promptly. 
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Figures and Signs 

91 What does# after figures mean (49# ) ? 206 

92 Why are "2" and "3" better than "2d" and 

'' 3d " ? 13 

93 What do " 4 « yd., 7 " lb., 18 1® ft., 38 ' fur." mean ? 206 

94 Why is " $5 " preferable to " $5.00 " ? 29 

Is " $5." correct? 

95 What does " 15, 10, and 5 " (trade discounts) mean ? 212 

96 When and why do you write both words and figures for 

a sum of money ? Ex. : Fifty dollars, $50 ; 5c., five cents. 19 

97 Why should figures be used in describing an order ? 16 

98 Why in writing a date do you omit " st," " d," and 

" th," as Jan. 16, 1901 ? 29 

99 When the number of the year is abbreviated should 

an apostrophe always be inserted? ('10) 44 

100 How is " twenty-five cents " written in figures ? 3, 80 

101 When do you write a number in figures and when in 
word-form ? 16, 19 

102 Where in a column of prices is the dollar sign used ? 29, 14 

103 Why in tabulating a column of figures of different 
amounts should the greatest care be taken to see that the unit 
figure of each be written exactly under the one preceding ? 17, 29 

104 What is meant by " pages 4, 6, 9 " and " pages 
46-81"? 110 

105 How should " $3000000 " be punctuated and divided 
like a long word at the end of a Hne ? 3 
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Answers 



91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 



100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
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106 May the first word of a sentence begin with figures ? 13, 

107 Of a paragraph ? 13 

108 In ordinary matter how do you write numbers less 
than 100 ? 13, 15 

109 Which of the following forms is correct ? 

Number 1 Nos. 4 and six 

No. two No. 1 17 

1 10 Are Roman numerals followed by periods ? Charles 
XII Chap. IV A. D. MCMIX 104, 221 

111 Why is M. (meaning 1,000) followed by a period ? 104 

112 Do you hyphenate " one third," " fifty four," etc. ? 31 

113 May you write sums of money less than a dollar in 
figures ? 17 

114 Which of the following are correct ? 

10 per cent. ; ten per centum 

ten per %; 10 per % 

10% ; ten per cent. 15, 29 

115 Why are numbers referring to dates, time of day, 
quantities, orders, rates, and prices generally put in figures ? 17 

116 What does a line of dots mean under words ? 3, 219 

117 What does ^/.^ n/^^ mean? 206 

118 How are these named : d e 6 e ? 206 
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106 


Answers 


107 . . 


108 -. 


109 




110 


111 . 


112 


113 




114 






115 




116 


117 


118 ... 
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Test-Letter 6 

Rewrite correctly in Full-sized Sheet, with Business-letter 

Diagram. Omit heading. Must find twenty errors 

for Grade A 

CARHARDT, CARROLL & CO. 

Dry Goods, Grocbries, Hardware, Medicines, etc. 

Locustville, 111. 

June 26th, 1909. 

Mess. Towne and Company, Esqr. 
-ff" 65 Bath street, Chicago 

m. 

Gentlemen : 

In response to yours of the fourth instant we sent 
you $5.00, 25 cents of this was for express on 1 and one fourth H 
lb. of axle grease. 10 per cent, discount on number 2 we thought 
too little. We can do better with Messrs. Taylor & Co. of Bond 
St. Kindly send us 14 quarts of gem Polish paint, 2 doz. 
Butchers' saws num. 6, sixteen watches (Eureka) and 9 pairs 
Children's boots No. three. Kindly send the articles in the a.m. 
instead of as last Winter in the afternoon. P.S. Also send eight 
dozen misses' calico Frocks number six. 

Very Sincerely yours, 

Mr. CARHARDT, CARROLL & Co. 
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Review Exercise 

Select from the following the Preferred Form, where there are 
more than one of the same meaning, and the remaining 
words that are correctly written 



My Dear Sir . 

$5,00 

Mess. 

Number 1 

Grade A, 

No. two 

english 

25 M ft.. 

Dear Mesdames 

Jean De Reszke 

August 10th 

ten per centum 

yes, Sir 

Bld'g. 

mss. 

1 Bow St., N.Y. 



RM. 

Fourth St. 

phone 

'change 

Gentlemen :- 

Gentlemen : — 

Lee, Page and Co. 

# 2 John St. 

$5. 

a.m. 

June 5 

Supreme court 

in the west 

Mr. 

Winter 

a. m. 



loVo 

No. 1 

10 of August 
10 per cent, 
state of New York 
$5 

2 Doz. hats 
c/o Brown Co. 
Messrs 

five per cent. 
Yours truly 
Messrs. 
Gentlemen : 
Dear Madams 
re. 
•MSS 



Exercise 6 

•Read ^carefully paragraph 3, page 51, and pp. 220 and 221, and 
then write a letter of 150 words or more to your teacher, explaining 
what a'bsginner should say to an employer to prove to him that a 
student with a knowledge of business English acquired at school 
should be considered of equal ability to one who obtained his 
instruction while at work. 
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Typewriting Style 

(See Key for Answers and Examination) 

119 How long and how wide (in inches) is a sheet of 
typewriting paper of letter-head size ? Of note-head sizes ? 34 

120 How many single-spaced typewritten lines to the inch ? 230 

121 About how many words to the full line ? 7 

122 If a letter contains 172 words,- besides the date-line, 
introduction, and the compUmentary close, on what line from 
the top of the sheet do you write the date-line, spacing double, 
and putting the whole contents exactly in the center of the 
sheet ? A letter of 200 ? Of 124 triple spaced ? 230 

123 How many scale-points are paragraphs indented ? 44 

124 How do you figure, making use of the scale in counting, 
to write the heading " Re Cotton Spools " exactly in center of 
page-line ? 

125 Illustrate a heading written in three-line p5n:amid 
form. 21 

126 Do you leave a space before and after a dash coming 
between two words ? How is the dash made ? 23 

• 127 What is the difference between a hyphen and a dash 
in t j^writing ? 23 

128 How do you make the sign for " pound sterling " (£) 
on the typewriter ? 

129 How do you typewrite a line underneath a word ? 31 

130 What errors may be corrected by typewriting, the act 
of correction being hardly visible ? 
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119 


Answers 




120 . 


121 _-. 


122 . 




123 . 


124 . 








125 _ _ _ . .. 


126 - - 


127 


128 




129 


130 
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•131 About how many words a minute does the average 
sight-writer type from notes ? The average touch-writer ? 

132 May you carry to the next line syllables of two letters, 

as " ed," " ly," " it," etc. ? 8, 4, 24 

133 How many times do you space after a colon ? 

After a period ? After a semicolon ? 29, 7 

Before and after a dash ? 

Where are the initials written of the one who dictated 
and the one who typed the letter ? 37 

134 Which of the following lines requires the longer time to 
typewrite, and why ? Which is the neater ? 

Ult., inst., prox. 

Ultimo, instant, proximo 19, 226 

135 How do yoii make an exclamation point in typewriting ? 

136 How may 

88888 8 8 

88 8888 88888 

8 88 888 

8888 88888 8 

be typewritten in equidistant columns exactly in the center of 

the page ? 

137 Why are the margins on a short letter ten points or 
more from the edge of sheet instead of five as on a long letter ? 35 

138 How do you compose a simple but exact partnership 
agreement ? 218 
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Answers 


- 


1 


132 - 








133 








134 - 
























135 
















136 -. 








































137 








138 
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Exercise 7 (Typewriting) 

{Must be worked out without access to typewriter) 

\ In centering the following, mention the scale-figures where it begins 
and ends : 

United States Congress 

2 Put the following in inverted pyramid form, single spaced, the first 
line to have not more than seven words (imagine the width of the line to 
be 72 or 80 scale-points) : 

Comprising selections of original letters relating to 
twenty-seven different lines of business 
arranged with vocabularies and 
engraved shorthand signs 
and legal phrases 

After arranging the lines mention the figure on the scale at which each line 
is indented. 

3 How many words may be written in a space six inches deep of regular 
letter-head size with five-point margin single spaced ? Double spaced ? 
Triple spaced ? 

4 If the first word begins on the fifteenth line, single spaced, from the 
top of a full-sized letter-head sheet on which line will the 200th word appear 
if the matter be double spaced ? 

5 Describe how to correct an error while making several carbon copies. 

6 Name fifteen different parts of the typewriter used in actual work. 

7 How much a hundred words (a folio) would you charge for typing 
ordinary work without or with making carbon copies ? For legal work ? 
How much a thousand for mimeograph copies ? If time work, such as 
tabulating, how much an hour ? 

8 A letter to be typewritten has 150 words in the body, besides date-line, 
introduction, salutation, and complimentary close. It is to be typed on a letter- 
head sized sheet ( 1 1 x 8^) with a two-inch printed letter-head. How would 
you display it to best advantage ? Give the number of the line from the 
top at which you would begin, what spacing you would use, and the marginal 
indentions. 

9 Your employer asks you to make a trial circular letter to contain three 
paragraphs, the first to have 60 words, the second 40, and the third 80. 
Between the paragraphs are to be two blank lines. Center the whole on the 
sheet and mention on what line from the top each paragraph should begin. 
The margin is to be five points. 
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Answers 



3 
4 

5 
6 
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SpelUngi Etc. 

139 Why in the following words of one syllable is the final 
consonant not doubled when changed to the past tense ? 

time-d, shame-d 
hope-d, cite-d 

140 Why in the following words of one syllable is the final 
letter doubled ? 

trim-med, fit-ted 
sin-ned, ship-ped 
mob-bed, sit-ting 

141 What is the rule for making the plural for words 
ending in " y " and " ey " ? 

142 Why is the ** e " retained in " singe-ing," " shoe-ing," 
" trace-able " ? 

143 Why is there no " e " in changing ? 

144 Which is correct, " alright," " all right," or " allright " ? 

145 Which of the following are correct ? 

allso, alltogether 
although, allmost 
allmighty, always ? 

146 Which are the three dictionaries you are allowed to 
consult for spelling ? 

147 Is the final " e " generally dropped in words when 
taking another syllable beginning with a vowel : as, " ing " in 
have-ing, come-ing, make-ing ? 

148 What book shows the dividing of words at end of line ? 

149 Is a wrongly divided word considered to be misspelled ? 
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140 
141 

142 

143 
144 
145 
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147 -- 

148 

149 .- _ - 
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150 Which edition of Webster's Dictionary may you use ? 

151 May a person's name be divided at the end of a line ? 

152 'May a word of one syllable only be divided ? 

153 May you divide " prayers," meaning invocations, 
and " prayers," those who pray ? 

154 Divide " progress," a noun, and " progress," a verb 

155 Are any of the following divisions correct ? 

posit-ion, remitt-ed 
confus-ion, debit-ed 
ne-cessary, practic-ally 

156 Do you hyphenate "to-day," "to-night," "to- 
morrow," " first-class " ? 1 

157 Do you put hyphens between compound adjectives 
qualifying a noun ? Do you hyphenate compound possessive 
adjectives ? 15 

158 What few verbs end in " ceed " ? 

159 What is the difference between " instant " (the 
present month) and " instance " ? 

160 What is the difference between " accept " and 
" except " ? 

161 Which of the following is correct ? 

A quick-lunch counter 
A high priced dress 
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150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 



156 
157 
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161 .. 
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* Duties of a Private Secretary 

To describe in full all the duties of a private secretary would 
require a special book in itself for the reason that the service varies 
according to the social, business, or professional position of the 
employer. Although the groundwork of secretarial duties is gen- 
erally uniform there is much variety of dietail required to meet 
the peculiar needs of the railroad president, the banker, the educa- 
tor, the social leader, the Congressman, or others. Among the 
almost indispensable qualifications are those of stenography, type- 
writing, and a thorough knowledge of English composition. Added 
to this should be a good knowledge of business-English style as 
represented in the art of proof-reading and the technique of dis- 
playing commercial language on the typewritten or printed page. 
This knowledge of form, or display, is indispensable to one who 
has to construct correspondence or to prepare manuscripts for the 
press. A knowledge of the card-system of classifying and indexing 
information, letters, and documents, with special reference to 
library cataloguing, is also of great service in handling a large 
correspondence. It may be said with truth that this art of breaking 
up and sorting letters and other documents for reference purposes 
according to subjects is, after shorthand and typewriting, the 
most indispensable qualification. The secretary will also, of 
course, supply himself with proper reference books, such as a 
first-class encyclopaedia, railroad and steamship time-tables, 
postal information, social customs, charities, directory, etc. 

It frequently happens that the secretary is required in the 
absence of his principal to transact minor business. In such case 
he may have to assume the function of agent, whose acts may be 
binding upon the one he represents. Many circumstances might 
arise where he would be in doubt how to act. A knowledge, 
therefore, of elementary commercial law is necessary, with special 
reference to domestic service, relation of buyer and seller, bail- 
ments, contracts, statute of limitations in the various States, notes, 
and indorsements. An elementary conmiercial-law textbook is 
sufficient for this purpose. An efficient secretary does not rely 
on his employer or employer's lawyers for advice on simple business 
transactions. His competency in this respect is assumed. 

The keeping of household accounts is sometimes a part of the 
private secretary's work, including a cashbook and a private bank- 
account. A knowledge of how to keep an expense account is 
generally sufficient for house-accounting. Any book on elementary 
bookkeeping will be found satisfactory for this purpose. 

It is well for the student to know that there are two kinds of service, 
differing materially. One is that of the man of business strictly ; 
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the other that of the man of leisure or professional avocation. 
The correspondence of the former is generally wholly of a business 
type, while that of the latter is mainly literary and social though 
containing more or less business matter. Business information 
is therefore more necessary in the first and less in the second. 
If one has a good education and plenty of conmion sense the private 
secretary's work is rather easy, as the service of one employer 
differs so much from that of another that, the groundwork assured, 
previous experience is not always essential. 

Personal appearance is, of course, the sine qua non to the 
position ; then correct speech, polite and pleasant deportment, 
and fidelity. 



Summary of Secretary's Duties 



To read all communications, 
subject to employer's restric- 
tion, such exception being 
private letters, bankers' and 
lawyers' communications, etc. 

Conununications should be 
arranged on the desk for em- 
ployer's inspection in the order 
of their importance. 

Frequently to answer unim- 
portant and famihar com- 
munications on his own 
responsibility. 

To keep the details of 
previous correspondence con- 
stantly in mind in order to act 
as immediate reference for 
his principal. 

To answer letters from mere 
direction without formality of 
dictation. This composition 
from incomplete dictation 
requires a thorough knowledge 
of grammar and rhetoric. 

To keep a card-indexing and 
letter-filing system for all 
communications, collections, 
private papers, bills, libraries, 
etc. 

To be familiar with the 



keeping of personal, house- 
keeping, and private cash- 
accounts, and others not 
generally kept by office clerks. 

To be able to advise on 
conmiercial law covering house- 
hold affairs and transactions 
in simple business. 

Occasionally to substitute 
for employer in business trans- 
actions, which requires some 
knowledge of commercial 
terms, forms, and usages. 

To keep well informed of 
employer's private affairs 
within the secretary's sphere 
of action ; to keep a memoran- 
dum in card-index or other 
form of appointments, social 
obligations, etc. 

To act as intermediary with 
those desiring interview with 
principal and to understand 
and judiciously interpret what 
'* Not at home " means. 

To cultivate the habit of non- 
talkativeness, even with em- 
ployer ; reserve of manner, and 
of tact and diplomacy in con- 
versation and correspondence. 
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The secretary may at times be required to act as cashier and 
business manager of the household. He may receive at somewhat 
regular intervals sufficient cash to meet probable expenses. This 
money may be kept on hand or may be deposited in a bank, upon 
which checks may be drawn by the secretary by virtue of a power 
of attorney. 

When authorised he pays out cash for amusements, travelling 
expenses, reading matter, stationery, wages, or any other usual 
household expenses. He should keep a strict account of all receipts 
and payments so that at any time the account will show the exact 
amount of cash on hand. Such record is kept in the ordinary 
cashbook, with columns ruled like those on following page. 

For the purpose of understanding how to make entries of a cash- 
account, get a sheet of cashbook paper and head the columns as in 
illustration No. 1. Assume that on Oct. 2, 1911, you conunence 
duties as private secretary at the residence of Mr. George Washing- 
ton Smith, and receive $100 for the week's expenses. On Oct. 2 
you purchase 2 boxes of cigars for Mr. Smith, paying $10.50. On 
Oct. 3 you pay $8 for 4 Theater Tickets for Mr. Smith and family. 
On Oct. 4 you contribute to church fair $10. Make entries for 
these four items on your cash page exactly as shown in the 
following : 

Illustration No. i 

October, 1911 



DATE 


EXPLANATIONS 


RECEIPTS 


PAYMENTS 


Oct. 2. 


Received check from Mr. S. for expenses . . 


100 


00 






„ 2. 


Paid for 2 boxes cigars for Mr. S. . . 






10 


50 


„ 3. 


Paid for 4 theater tickets for Mr. S. and 












family 






8 


00 


„ 4. 


Gave as contribution fo church fair 






10 


00 



If Mr. Smith desires to have expenditures classified so that an 
account may be kept of each kind then the foregoing entries would 
assume the following form : 



Illustration No. 2 

October, 1910. 



Oct. 2. Mr. G. W. Smith Rec'd his check for expenses 

,, 2. Cigars Paid for 2 boxes for Mr. S. 

,, 3. Amusements Paid for 4 theater tickets 

,, 4. Benevolence Contributed to church fair 



100 



50 
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The following shows a weekly account of receipts and expenses, 
ruled and balanced. The red line of words shows the money on 
hand left over from the previous week. Notice that the two 
columns are added to show at the end of the week how the account 
stands. The balance of $198,39 is carried forward to the date of 
Monday in the next week. 



Illustration No. 



Nov. 4. Balance— In Bank $100 ; on hand S12,24 



Nov. 6. Balance 

6. Received check ^817 for weekly expenditures 

6. Paid for 2 boxes cigars . . 

7. Purchased Harper's and Century 

7. Paid stable bill for October by check . . 
. 8. Paid for telegram received 

8. Paid H. D.'s bill for repairing chair . . 
8. Advanced to John (the butler) on his wages 

8. Paid garage bill for October by check . . 

9. Paid yearly subscription to Colliers 
10. Gave toward support of People's Hospital 

10. Purchased 5 theater tickets to " Hamlet " 

11. Gave check for yearly dues to Civic Club 
1 1 . Purchased 2 N. Y. C. mileage books . . 
11. Paid by check annual sub. to St. C.'s Orphanage 



11. Balance — In Bank $178; on hand S20.39 .. 



Nov. 13. Balance 



410 
410 



112 
300 



412 



412 



198 



24 



297 
112 



410 



76 

24 

00 



20 

30 

2 
3 
22 
5 
10 
10 
20 
40 
50 



213 

198 

412 



00 
70 
00 
40 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



85 

39 

24 



Make a transcript of the account above according to the classified 
form in Illustration No. 2. 

Enter in cashbook form, properly balanced, the following receipts 
and expenses for the week : Dec. 4, Cash Balance $58.40. Received 
check #748 for $200 for expenses of present week. Paid for 
tuning piano $4. Dec. 5. Paid by check bill for 20 Welsbach 
burners $30. Paid messenger service for Nov. by check $7.25. 
Dec. 6. Made the following purchases : 5 lbs. Huyler*s candy 
$5, 1 doz. bot. wine $18, J dozen boxes- cigars $30, 100 two-cent 
stamps $2. Dec. 8. Paid for pressing suits $6. 
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162 Are both correct : " An up-to-date town " and " a 
town up to date " ? 

163 Is a compound adjective composed of an adverb and 
an adjective h)^henated, as in 

A highly valued letter 

An easily arranged affair ? 29 

164 Are all the following compound adjectives correct ? 

A made-to-order hat 

Your much-appreciated letter 

Blue-black polish 

A 50-cent dish 

A much-to-be-wondered-at affair 15 

165 Why does one of the following phrases require 
hyphens, and the other none ? 

This so-called " up-to-date " hat is not " up to date " 



166 What are these accents called : e, e, and 6? 7 

167 What is the usage of the dieresis (•*) ? 

168 Which is preferable : Employe, employ6, employee, 
or employee ? 

169 In manuscript what is meant by three lines drawn 
under a word, as, times ; two lines, as chapter ; one line, as 
seabird ? 206 

170 What is the use of parentheses ? 7 

171 What sentences do not end with a period ? 1 
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Answers 
162 



163 



164 



165 

166 

167 
168 

169 



170 -. 

171 . 



Corrected by Percentage 
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172 How do you indicate in the body of the manuscript 
that there is a reference note at the bottom of the page ? 

173 Are words divided according to pronunciation or 
derivation ? 

174 Whereabouts in the word at the end of the line does 
the division take place ? 

175 How do you punctuate a quotation within a 
quotation ? 1 

176 When does a paragraph beginning with quotation 
marks not necessarily close with quotation marks ? 

177 When are the quotation marks placed after the 
question mark ? When before ? 92, 1 

178 Are the quotation marks " ever written before the 
comma or the period (", '*.) ? 88 

179 How are '' February " and '* height " pronounced ? 

180 How are " inquiry " and *' subtraction *' pronounced ? 

181 Is there a sound of " ish " in financier ? 

182 What is the difference in meaning between 
" emigrant " and " immigrant " ? 

183 What is the difference between " compliment " and 
'* complement '* ? 

184 What is the plural of : 

analysis beau 

memorandum crisis 

datum phenomenon ? 
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172 - - - 


Answers 




173 






174 


175 


176 


177 




178 - 


179 - 








180 - - - ... - 


181 -. - - - - - 


182 - - 


183 - - - _ _ - 




184 
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Test-letter 7 

Rewrite the first paragraph correctly on the opposite 

page, the second paragraph on page 106. 

Must find twenty-five errors in each 

paragraph to obtain Grade A 

Brooklyn, N. Y, Oct. 20th., 1905 
Jones and Smith. 
New York. 

Gentlemen, — 

The goods refered to arrived according to letters of 
the 21st. and 25th. insts. and were alright. They will not be 
superceded by others as we want no aditional expence incnred. It 
appears, however, that in the package that called for ladie's and 
miss'es articles their was some parts missing. Those marked b. 
were really c. While the three errors may be over-looked it must 
not be forgotten -that either of them might have done harm. Of 
course, every one cannot be expected to be perfect in their work, 
but yon knew that our order was to be delivered today and you 
should have reviewed your three employes work. 

Objections were made by phone not only to the goods 
but to the manufacturers their agents, my representitive and also 
even I. All this to-gether is disagreable. Can you furnish us with 
a good up to date separeter and deliver in 3 weeks time. What 
percent do you allow for cash. Can we depend on you shipping 
these goods comparitively soon or by a next week boat. 6 days 
delivery will suffise. We shall send checque for $20. in payment 
of last weeks' bill. We hope to be able to fully please you in future 
by paying promptly-e.g. all monies exactly when due. f Thanking 
you, &c.. We remain 

Yours Truly. 
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First Half of Test-letter 7 Rewritten 



Corrected by — Percentage 

8-(40o) 
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Second Half of Test-letter 7 Rewritten 



Corrected by Percentage 
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Exercise 8. Examination in Style 



Indicate the number of errors 
of each kind in Test-letter 
No. 7 as shown below. For 
Grade A find seventy errors 



Rewrite correctly 
all misspelled words. 
For Grade A must 
be perfect 



Errors 



1 Spacing errors 

2 Punctuation 


1 

2 


3 Wrong style of figures 

4 False abbreviations 


3 

4 


5 Omission of title . . 


5 


6 Failure to use & . . 


6 


7 Error of address . . 


7 


8 Spelling errors 

9 False plurals 

10 Uneconomical abbreviatior 


8 

9 

I 10 


1 1 Possessive errors . . 


11 


12 Wrong pronouns . . 

13 Wrong number of verb . 


12 

13 


14 Wrong compounding of 
words 


. 14 


15 Unhyphenated phrases . 

16 Absence of question mark 

17 Split infinitive 


. 15 

5 16 

. 17 


18 Wrong style for dash 

19 Incorrect phrase . . 


. 18 

. 19 


20 Improper use of *' etc." . 

21 Impoliteness 

22 Improper capitalization . 

23 Failure to capitalize 

Total . . 


. 20 

. 21 

. 22 

. 23 



Words having more than one error are counted accordingly. 
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How do you define 

185 cwt. 

186 pro tern. 

187 V. or vs. 

188 Smith et al. 

189 bona fide 

190 P. S. or postscriptum 31 

191 N. B. or nota bene 

192 via 

193 per M. 

194 per diem 

195 Anno Domini 

196 Chapter or Part VIII 

197 quorum 

198 ss. or scilicet 

199 S.S. 

200 incognito 

201 vice versa 

202 Which of the following are correct ? 

1 Four cow's for sale 

2 Mens' and children's shoes 

3 Merchants' & Bankers' Co. 

4 The house and it's roof 

5 This is to be paid in two weeks' time 

6 He has many years experience 

7 This happened last New Year's 
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185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Answers 



Corrected by Percentage 
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How do you define 

203 ad valorem 21 

204 alias 

205 antedate 

206 bear and bull (in speculation) 

207 caveat emptor I 

208 cent. 6,227 

209 contraband 

210 f. o. b. 

211 mandamus 

212 C. O. D. 29, 31, 229 

213 ad. 2 

214 sine die 

215 ream 

216 vendor 

217 stet 3, 219 

218 pro forma invoice 

219 quasi 

220 ante mortem 

221 post mortem 

222 facsimile 5 

223 alibi 

224 Al 3 

225 verbatim 
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203 


Answers 




204 






205 


206 _. - . 


207 ... 


208 - - - . 


209 


210 -_ _ 


211 ... 


212 _. ... . . 


213 . . . .. — 


214 ._- 


215 . ... _. 


216 . 


217 . _ 


218 . ... 


219 


220 


221 


222 


223 






224 . 


225 .. 



Corrected by ... Percentage 
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Test-letter 8 

Rewrite the numbered paragraphs, using other terms. 
Must be perfect for Grade A 

260 Rutledge Street 
Brooklyti, N, Y., January 1, 1909. 

Dear Miss Collins : 

As you were absent to-day, I send you the 
lesson for to-morrow. You are to rewrite on the " Answer " page 
the following, using equivalent words or their abbreviations for those 
italicized. , 

1 A transaction in good faith. 

2 Jones against Thomas and others, 

3 Some prefer payment by the day ; others hy the year. 

4 A necessary number to do business was not present. 

5 Henry Wilson, temporary president, presided. 

6 The steamship " Star " sailed by way of the Suez Canal. 

7 Though smuggled articles the vendor declared them A7. 

8 Let the buyer beware t 

9 Stokes, otherwise known as, Connell. proved that he was 

elsewhere. 

10 The subject was debated for and against. 

11 The duties are levied according to value. 

' 12 The speaker was reported word for word. 

13 The meeting adjourned inde/init^tly. 
\A, One section abused the other and the reverse. 

15 They were paid by the thousand. 

16 The printer was told to ignore the correction. 

17 A *' near " antidote was discovered. 

18 The prince is traveling under an assumed name. 

19 A before-death statement was taken. 

20 Note well. An after-death examination is necessary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Miss Jennie Collins, 

241 Stanton Street, 
New Yorkf 
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1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Test-letter 8 Rewritten 



Corrected by , „ ,_, , , Percentage ,-,,-. 
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Advertisements 

Write an answer on the opposite page to any one of 

the following advertisements. Before doing so 

carefully review pp. 4-8 and 44, 46, and 54 



(Assume thai these ads. are from papers of your own city,) 
HELP WANTED— FEMALE 

BOOKKEEPER.— Competent beginner ; must 
be graduate of grammar school, have good knowl- 
edge of figures and write a fine hand ; chance 
of advancement ; moderate salary ; give full 
particulars. P. O. Box 94, City. 

STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER 
wanted ; good beginner will be accepted ; accuracy 
more desired than rapidity ; must be good speller 
and not addicted to the habit of erasing ; state other 
quahfications. 68 Uptoum Herald, 

HELP WANTED— MALE 



BOOKKEEPER.— Business school graduate of 
exceptional ability can find good place where hard 
work and close attention will be appreciated ; 
permanent position and high salary finally ; state 
present salary desired. J. Coulan, 12 John St. 

STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER for 
law-offices ; if possessing brains will be given 
opportunity to become a first-class reporter ; must 
have high-school education ; slowness not consid- 
ered if already accurate ; only one who can learn ; 
good salary to start. Room 12, Mills Bldg. 
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Answer to Advertisement 
(Female) 
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Answer to Advertisement 
(Male) 



Corrected by Percentage, 
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Exercise 9. Composition 

The Answers to EsEercises should occupy a single sheet and should, 

if convenient, be typewritten and handed in. one daily, 

or all together at end of week. Percentage 

grade according to quality. 



1. Henry Thompson (yourself) intends to start a furniture store. 
He is now in communication with the Saginaw Furniture Co., of 
Saginaw, Mich. He requires desks, chairs, fixtures, etc. He has 
been assured by the agent of the company in his (your) town of low 
prices, good discounts, etc. 



Exercise A 

Write to the Saginaw Furniture Co. for catalogues, price-lists, 
terms of payment, etc. Enclose one bank reference and one 
first-class mercantile reference. Express desire to open an account 
if satisfactory relations can be established. (About 75 words.) 



Exercise B 

Write, on the part of the Saginaw Furniture Co., a letter of 
inquiry to one of the references of Henry Thompson — ^Messrs. 
Jones & Sons, Boston, Mass., and Mr C. P. Towne, 12 Broadway. 
New York. Ask about his business standing, reliabihty, etc. 
Mention that the matter will be kept strictly confidential, and 
express willingness to reciprocate whenever the occasion arises, 
(About 80 words.) 



Students^should take notice that failure properly to display matter on this 
page according to Paragraphs 122 and 124, and also according to the style as 
illustrated by the 225 Questions, paragraphs for punctuating, capitalizing, etc., 
will result in their work receiving a low grade. Undue brevity will be counted 
as an error. 
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Exercise C 

Write, on the part of each reference, a letter highly recommending 
Mr. Thompson for his business ability, honesty, and good standing. 
Mention his experience in business and the probability of future 
success. Make each letter as much different as possible while 
adhering to the general idea of recommendation. (About 80 words.) 



Exercise D 

Now write, on the part of the Saginaw Furniture Co., to the effect 
that they should be greatly pleased to open an account with him, 
assuring him of the excellence of their furniture, the comparatively 
low prices, favorable discounts, shipping terms, etc. Mention 
that full particulars will be found in the catalogues that will follow 
under separate cover. (From 80 to 100 words.) 



Exercise E 

You have received catalogues and other information from the 
Saginaw Furniture Co. You have reason to believe, but are not 
certain, that its goods are first-class. Write a letter inquiring in 
detail as to what special points of excellence there are in that 
company's products over others. Mention that all catalogues are 
very much alike, but that you must have further information in 
order to decide which to patronize. 
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Order of Composition 



1 Examine the sheet to see that 
it is ansoiled. Use only the best 
stationery (p. 4). 

2 Estimate the number of words 
so as to determine the margins and 
spacing to be used (Question 122). 

3 Select the shortest words if 
suitable to convey the sense, using 
words of Anglo-Saxon origin if 
possible (pp. 6, 7, 8, 9). 

4 Use no foreign words or 
phrases whatever that have an 
equivalent in English. Foreign 
expressions and affectation are 
synonyms nowadays, when every- 
one is supposed to know two or 
three languages (p. 7). 

5 Refer indirectly to the recep- 
tion of the letter being answered 
(pp. 2 and 3). 

6 In the first paragraph sum- 
marize the contents of the letter 
being answered (p. 3). 

7 Write short sentences, pre- 
venting monotony by interspersing 
a longer one here and there (pp. 
7, 8, 9). 

8 Where possible have the 
sentence end with the Une or finish 
the paragraph (p. 7). 

9 Punctuate sparingly. When 
in doubt use no commas. See that 
a full date-line has three commas 
(p. 48). 

10 Distinguish carefully between 
sentence and paragraph (p. 10). 

1 1 Display orders for goods and 
tabulated matter in center of the 
page (pp. 11, 13, 14). 

12 Carefully select the proper 
title, salutation, and complimentary 
close (pp. 1, 60). 

13 After the salutation use the 
colon only (p. 58). 

14 Under no circumstances be 
mpolite. Reserve harsh words (if 
necessary) for oral delivery (p. 15). 

15 Seldom use abbreviations in 
typewriting ; use them only as they 
are given in the dictionary. Do not 
abbreviate the months of the year. 
Never abbreviate " ultimo," " in- 
stant," and " proximo," unless they 
end the sentence. Do not abbreviate 
" New York," meaning the city. 

16 Do not abbreviate " per 



centum " into *' per cent " as that 
means changing the sense from '* so 
many parts in the hundred " to " so 
many parts in the cent." Keep the 
true meaning by writing the period 
after the abbreviation, as, " per 
cent." (p. 82). 

17 Do not use the' sign " & " 
except between firm or corporate 
names. Spell it out, " and." 

18 Where figures occur fre- 
quently do not spell some out and 
not others. For numbers under a 
hundred spell all out or use all 
figures ; over 99 use figures only 
(pp. 82, 229). 

19 Always use figures in an 
order for goods and generally in 
sums of money. 

20 Do not carry over to the next 
line syllables like " ly," " ed," " it." 
Divide the word elsewhere or not at 
all. Never divide a proper name. 

21 Use no spelling not author- 
ized by the Standard, Webster's, 
or the Century dictionaries. 

22 Do not follow newspapers 
and cheap printers who try to estab- 
lish a style of their own ; as, in 
writing " to-day," " to-morrow," 
*' to-night " without a hyphen. The 
only accepted guides for spelling in 
America are the three above-named 
dictionaries. 

23 Hyphenate compound adjec- 
tives, but not when formed of an 
adverb and an adjective, nor a pos- 
sessive compound adjective (p. 96). 

24 Be especially alert to detect 
the plural possessive and see that 
the apostrophe is properly placed. 
Of all errors this is the commonest 
in writing (p. 104). 

25 Read over the letter for 
faults in sense and grammar Call 
the dictator's attention to errors in 
sense, if necessary, but make cor- 
rections in grammar yourself. Re- 
member you are hired to do more 
than pound keys. If you cannot 
command the proper typewriting 
and composition style you are un- 
likely to inspire confidence and rise 
from that situation. Perfect your- 
self in business- English style is 
the key to success. 
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DEFECTIVE ENGLISH 

(The object of the following exercise is not to introduce formal granunar, but 
merely to supply the teacher with examples of the commonest errors. A full 
grammatical explanation and the correct forms should be given as a lesson for 
the day, while for the next day's exercise the sentences should be correctly 
rewritten (on cleared desks) on opposite pages.) 

Correct the Following Sentences by writing them 
properly on the opposite page 

1 Each of the prisoners were sentenced to six months. 

2 Not one of the boxes were solid. 

3 Have either of you any means ? 

4 Judgment, as well as action, are required. 

5 To a great effort, no doubt, is due their recent successes. 

6 What is the mood and tense of this verb ? 

7 The data is not at hand. 

8 Her and I live together. 

9 They don't work any harder than us. 

10 He is taller than me, but I am heavier than him. 

1 1 The man said that you and me might leave now. ' 

12 It probably was us that you saw. 

13 Not a so-called sailor knew their ropes. 

14 Each of the prisoners surrendered their weapons. 

15 Neither the captain nor the sergeant have ordered the 
soldiers out. 

120 
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Answers 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



Corrected by , Percentage 

9— (400) 
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16 Not even a fool would have left their money in such hands. 

17 If any one wants to leave let them stand up. 

18 It wasn't him that did it. 

19 I meant to have written you last week. 

20 It proved to be harder than we thought it would have been. 

21 Has the company decided on their officers ? 

22 Do you refer to Edison, he that made the phonograph ? 

23 We should treat every one as if they were our relations. 

24 They failed to compare the first lot to the second 

25 It is I that is to blame. 

26 Four times eight is thirty-two 

27 Will they let you and I go ? 

28 It is not allowed that you and him remain 

29 Who did you expect to help ? 

30 It is between you and I and no one else. 



I 
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Answers 
16 



17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
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31 I understood that they used to could fight. 

32 The cat was drownded at the same time. 

33 Perhaps it ain't right. 

34 Apples are healthy food. 

35 Such a quantity of cows ! 

36 This is to be done inside of four weeks. 

37 Of the three alternatives you may choose one. 

38 He is ill, but is he dangerous ? 

39 Do you mind what was said in the play ? 

40 Don't let on that you are ill. 

41 The book needs cleaning the worst way. 

42 She took him apart to punish him. 

43 It is funny that no one believed it. 

44 The final completing was done last month. 

45 They handed in their last and ultimate decision. 
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Answers 
31 



32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



Corrected by Percentas,e 
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46 You can play no farther with me. 

47 He rung the bell to early. 

48 You have mistook him for me. 

49 He hung himself on the rafter. 

50 If you are ill you should lay down. 

51 They laid three days in bed. 

52 He walked so bad that I had to carry him. 

53 The dog was real glad to see his master. 

54 I write plainer than ever. 

55 She looks more plainly than ever. 

56 Distribute the slates between the three pupils. 

57 He takes no notice to what I say. 

58 Contrast this house to that one. 

59 We are not certain as we can give the address. 

60 Why don't she talk Hke him ? 
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Answers 
46 



47 

48 - 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 . 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 . . 

60 

Corrected by Percentage 
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Test-letter 9 

Rewrite letter on the opposite page. Student must find 
fifteen of the errors to obtain Grade A 

BARTON BROS. & CO. 

Imported and Domestic Liquors, Etc. 

14 Ferguson Street 

Boston, Mass., January 2, 1908. 

Messrs. E. Wilkins & Son, 
345 West Street. 
New York. 

Gentlemen : 

We are sending you a package containing a sample each 
of our best brandy, water, and wine. We handle the better and 
the most elegant wines only. We have three grades of brandies, 
but think that you would like the better one only. Such another 
very unique and splendid bargain may never be offered again. As 
we think it practical to sell these goods and knowing you to be a 
practicable man we do not hesitate to send you a consignment. 

In placing them before your customers be careful to see 
that the casks are not left partially open, as the wine spoils and 
becomes unhealthy, A great big fool done this once. There was 
a terrible scene and he was ffed out awfully hard. Luckily he fell 
on his feet, which did not hurt him much. You will find the 
brandies especially lovely and grand. We scarcely expect you to 
do much before March. 

Hoping to receive your valuable commands, we are 

Yours truly. 
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Test-letter 9 Rewritten 

(Omit heading and introduction) 
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61 There are three John's in the family. 

62 My two brother-in-laws are rich. 

63 Ten days notice required by law. 

64 What sort of a servant is he ? 

65 He don't like these sort of people. 

66 Ask the youngest of the two clerks. 

67 He is older than any man in his neighborhood 

68 Mr. B. and myself took the house. 

69 Neither of the three ways is right. 

70 There are fences on either side of the street. 

71 Good people easily become known to each other 

72 It's happening again is unusual. 

73 Which is the best, their's or yours ? 

74 We hooked the fish in two's and three's. 

75 All the girls went except her and I 
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Answers 
61 



62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
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76 They will not allow of any privileges. 

77 There is no use of him trying to do better. 

78 She neither answered my question nor my letter. 

79 They only own the house, not the lot. 

80 I beg to respectfully answer your inquiry. 

81 Neither him nor nobody else ever came so late. 

82 There wasn't hardly anybody here at eight. 

83 Wanted, a coat and vest ; fifty cents each. 

84 His two old coats were both torn to pieces. 

85 She was left a widow woman at thirty. 

86 The new beginners occupy the first row. 

87 It is three months ago since they began shorthand. 

88 He acted kind of crazy when I saw him. 

89 We hadn't ought to have testified so readily. 

90 Raise all hands that can answer the question. 
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Answers 
76 



90 -- 

Corrected by Percentage 



71 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
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91 There is no doubt but what they did so. 

92 The above facts are tiue. 

93 It is now quite some time since he left. 

94 Rewrite : New York n. y Jan. two 1908. 



95 Punctuate the following so that it will be of contrary 
meaning : 

" What do you think ! TU shave you for nothing and give 
you a drink." 

96 If I was you I would do different. 



97 Disprove the following : 

No horse has two tails. Now one horse having one tail more 
than no horse, one horse has three tails. 



98 He ain't got no money. 

99 The entire monopoly was given them. 

100 When a person says that don't believe them. 
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99 
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Test-letter xo 

Rewrite letter on the opposite page. Student must 
find twenty errors to obtain Grade A 

PETERSON, ALDRICH & CO. 
Fine Furniture, Carpets, Oilcloths, etc. 
89 Twenty-third Street 

New York, April 6, 1908. 
Telephone 345K 

Messrs. Goodwin & Co., 
742 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Gentlemen : 

We did not answer yours of the 20 prox. on account of 
doubt. Anyone would complain of such treatment. We ordered 
a chair, which we needed bad, but it was the poorest kind of a chair 
that you sent. Both of the arms fell out, and everyone that saw 
it said they wouldn't have it. When a person says that & knows 
what they say we can't sell. We tried to mend it, but couldn't 
make either of the several pieces stick. We say farther that unless 
you change this for an other we shall trade elsewhere, though the 
goods may come further by rail, neither of which two facts do we 
care about so we get good articles. Other defects : firstly, the back 
was too straight ; and secondly, tiie stain was the yellowest of 
yellow. Our customers got mad and past it by quickly. If we 
keep it longer we too shall soon be a firm of the passed. We have 
had the chair now quite some time — over ten days — and no sale. 

Yours truly, 
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Test-letter lo Rewritten 

{Omit heading and introduction) 
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One Hundred Words as they are Generally Misspelled 

To be correctly written on the opposite page 



1 concensus 



2 axel 



12 calender 

(time-chart) 



23 privelege 
13 council (advice) 24 supercede 



3 complience 14 indispensible 25 one fourth 



4 acheivement 15 prelimanary 26 insolvancy 



5 comittee 



6 lodgement 



7 resume 

(a summary) 

8 untill 



16 stationery 27 accumalate 

(immovable) 

17 stationary 28 pretencious 

(for writing) 



18 geer 



29 sieze 



19 continuence 30 preceed 



9 tomorrow 



20 accessable 



31 consciencious 



10 sufS^ 



31- gomission ' 32 cigaret 



U n^ver the less 22 fiancee 



33 principle (chief) 
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14 -*25 
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5 16 27 

6 17 28 

7 18 29 

8 19 30 

9 20 31 _- 

10 21 32 

11 22 33 
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One Hundred Words Misspelled 

To be correctly written on the opposite page 
34 tonight 45 chattle 56 responsable 



35 per cent 46 emigrate 57 garantee 

(to come in) 



36 customery 47 quanity 



58 dependant 



37 allways 



48 recieve 



59 acceed 



38 counsel 

(assembly) 

39 imigrate 

(to go out) 

40 buisness 



49 succede 

50 to<?ay 

51 seperator 



60 collosal 



61 alledge 



62 beleive 



41 Tenessee 



52 allmost 



63 discription 



42 representitive 53 alright 



64 distruction 



43 extacy 



54 responce 



65 morgage 



44 for-gotten 



55 loose (to miss) 66 pretence 
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34 45 56 

35 46 57 

36 47 58 

37 . 48 59 

38 _.. 49 60 

39 50 61 

40 51 62 

41 52 63 

42 53 64 

43 54 - 65 

44 1 55 66 
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One Hundred Words Misspelled 

To be correctly written on the opposite page 

67 fete 78 superintendant 89 franchize 

68 comparitive 79 acknowledgement 90 occurence 

69 Phillipines 80 occuring 91 seperate 

70 carefuU 81 fiance 92 refered 

71 changable 82 naive 93 elimanate 

72 debris 83 skedule 94 thouroughly 

73 judgement 84 Messrs 95 portentious 

74 procede 85 employe 96 two's 

75 dying (to color) 86 monies 97 abridgement 

76 over-look 87 accomodate 98 similiar 

77 to-gether 88 canvas (solicit) 99 defanite 

100 principal (rule) 
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67 78 1 8S^ .-.-.-..-.-:.-... 

68 79 90 

69 80 91 



70 81 92 

71 82 93 

72 83 94 

73 84 95 

74 85 96 

75 86 97 

76 87 98 

77 - 88 99 

100 
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Show the accent by rewriting 

1 comparable 

2 revocable 

3 jugular 

4 lyceum 

5 consummate 

6 memoir 

7 misconstrue 

8 museum 

9 x-esearch 

10 resource 

1 1 sinecure 

12 vagary 

13 peremptory 

14 defalcate 

15 pretense 

16 finance 

17 financier 

18 gratis 

19 incomparable 

20 inquiry 

21 disputant 

22 decade 

23 consignee 

24 lamentable 

25 address 
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Write on opposite page the meaning of 



1 


salle 


2 


nouveau 


3 


retroussd 


4 


ci-devant 


5 


en passant 


6 


nom de plume 


7 


recherch6 


8 


de trop 


9 


faux pas 


10 


bizarre 


n 


canaille 


12 


connoisseur 


13 


expose 


14 


chapeau 


15 


salon 


16 


parole 


17 


denouement 


18 


d6collet6 


19 


tout ensemble 


20 


vis-i-vis 


21 


en suite 


22 


qui vive 


23 


carte blanche 


24 


ma^e 


25 


role 
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Exercise lo 

Rewrite on opposite page, using English equivalents. 
Must be perfect for Grade A 

The lady with nose retrousse, a ci-devcml milliner, entered the 
sdlcm dressed in a most bizarre form of decollete, much to the joy of 
the canaille. En passant it is well to say that her nom de plume was 
a little too recherche, impl3dng a connoisseur of letters, thereby leaving 
her subject to an expose. 

The manager, constantly on the qui vive, had carte blanche to 
eject persons who made themselves de trop by assuming an unsuit- 
able role. The denouement of this faux pas was that the harmony 
of the ensemble was affected, and on the complaint of a guest sitting 
vis'd-vis she was requested to leave. Thus was the elite of the town 
avenged. 



NOTE. In rewriting this exercise assume that it is a letter from Josephine 
Taylor, 281 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Catherine Wood, 29 West 50th St, 
New York. Do not alter contents except as directed above, but fill in with 
due regard for proper spacing and position the street address, date-line, 
salutation, introduction, and complimentary close. 
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Write on the opposite page the definition of. 


1 


stationary 


2 


statue 


3 


bi-weekly 


4 


affect 


5 


except 


6 


principal 


7 


canvas 


8 


advise 


9 


statute 


10 


lien 


11 


contingent 


12 


formally 


13 


advice 


14 


accede 


15 


minor 


16 


cereal 


17 


stationery 


18 


pro and con 


19 


effect 


20 


synonymous 


21 


principle 


22 


stature 


23 


formerly 


24 


serial 


25 


canvass 
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Exercise ii 

To be correctly rewritten on opposite page. Must be 
perfect for Grade A 

(Rewrite and correct if necessary all italicized words) 

A recent law statue declares that hereafter all stationary must be 
delivered biweekly. A canvas among paper dealers disclosed that 
opinions were equally divided pro and con. To affect this intention 
of the legal stature advise was given to make deliveries cereally, 
though many believed that the contingent circumstances arising 
might effect profits. Therefore, further advise should be awaited 
before acceeding thereto. No one knew the principle in charge of 
the department nor the principal involved. The above change also 
refers to plastic statutes in canvass bags. 
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Show the pronunciation by spelling out phonetically 
and giving the meaning of 



1 


apropos 


2 


attach^ 


3 


cortege 


4 


coterie 


5 


coupe 


6 


ca« 


7 


chauffeur 


8 


cuisine 


9 


ennui 


10 


soiree 


11 


suite 


12 


coup 


13 


d6bris 


14 


naive 


15 


neglig^ 


16 


regime 


17 


rendezvous 


18 


r&um6 


19 


rou6 


20 


6clat 


21 


aite 


22 


trousseau 


23 


sobriquet 


24 


vaudeville 


25 


route 
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Exercise 12 

Translate italicized words, using English equivalents. 
Must be perfect for Grade A 

Apropos of the attache, who followed the cortege, it is said that he 
suffered considerable ennui among his particular coterie at the soiree 
in the cafe. Such gay rendezvous were very frequent under the old 
regime, but they are now attractive mostly by their excellent 
cuisine, and are less visited by roues who arrived in coupes with, as 
they thought, great eclat. A close description of this elite gathering, 
with its vaudeville characteristics, would appear charming to a person 
thoroughly naive. The negligee robe in the trousseau of the 
sobriqt^et who occupied the third suite was especially commented 
on for its texture. 
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Test-letter ii 

(Plurals of Latin and Greek Words Used in Business) 
For Definitions see page i6o 

This letter is to be rewritten on the opposite page, 

using equivalent terms for the italicized words. 

It must be perfect to obtain Grade A 

THE SUMNER & BALD COMPANY 

Scientific Text-Book Publishers 

230 Broadway 

New York, April 2, 1907. 

Mr. Charles Jackson, 
2S Broome Street, 
New York. 

Dear Sir : 

The reference to material for matrixes was omitted, but a 
memorandum was made and it was put among the Addenda (Part 
II, pp. 240-265). Notes on matrixes and focuses will be found in 
the Appendixes. The analyses that were incomplete will be found 
under Corrected Formulas, page of Errata, The publishers have 
tabulated the data on errors and now believe the work to be a 
criterion. Formerly corrections were made in parentheses, but 
geniuses only could find them. Now they are on a separate page. 
Experience has proved this hypothesis to be correct. Combinations 
in chemical phenomena are treated in the chapter on Working 
Hypotheses, 

We desire advice from you on improving the Indexes, and 
wish you would send us your accumulated memoranda. 

Yours truly. 
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Rewrite No. ii, using other terms for italicized words 

{Omit heading and introduction) 
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Words with Troublesome Endings 

Words ending in " ise " 
Words ending with the sound of *' ize '* are variously spelled 
" ise " or " ize." Of this class, the correct spelling of the following 
words is " ise " ; nearly all others take " ize '* : 

advertise 

advise 

affranchise 

apprise 

chastise 

circumcise 

comprise 

Plural of Nouns Ending in " o '* 
In order to avoid making an error in the plural it should be 
memorized that if a consonant precedes the *' o " then '' es '* is the 
plural form of the noun. The exceptions to this rule are : 



compromise 


emprise 


premise 


demise 


enfranchise 


reprise 


despise 


enterprise 


revise 


devise 


exercise 


supervise 


disfranchise 


exorcise 


surmise 


disguise 


franchise 


surprise 


divertise 


merchandise 





albinos 


embryos 


octavos 


sextodecimos 


cantos 


halos 


octodecimos 


solos 


centos 


inamoratos 


pianos 


tobaccos 


didos 


juntos 


provisos 


twos 


dominos 


lassos 


quartos 


tyros 


duodecimos 


mementos 


salvos 


virtuosos 


dynamos 


merinos 


sextos 


zeros 



The Use of " ei " and " ie " 
As it is difficult to fix in mind the relative position of " e " and 
" i *' in such words as " receive," " believe," etc., the following rule 
may save the trouble of referring to a dictionary : 

When the noun ends in " tion " the verb is spelled with " ei," as, 
conception conceive 

reception receive 

When the noun does not end in " tion " the verb is spelled with 
le. as, 



belief 
relief 



believe 
relieve 
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The general rule is that after " c " the order is " ei ** ; after the 
other letters of the alphabet the order is variously '* ie " or " ei " 

Words Ending in " ant '* 



abundant 


defendant 


petulant 


accountant 


defiant 


pleasant 


arrogant 


discordant 


poignant 


assailant 


elegant 


recreant 


assistant 


exorbitant 


reluctant 


attendant 


important 


stagnant 


clairvoyant 


incessant 


triumphant 


combatant 


irrelevant 


vagrant 


consonant 


luxuriant 


vigilant 


conversant 


malignant 


warrant 



Words Ending in ** ent ' 



belligerent 

competent 

consistent 

convalescent 

corpulent 



dependent 

despondent 

exp)edient 

impertinent 

inclement 



correspondent independent 



insolvent 

intermittent 

prevalent 

proficient 

recipient 

superintendent 



Words Ending in " ance ' 



acquaintance 

alliance 

annoyance 

appearance 

cognizance 

compliance 

concordance 

connivance 

conveyance 



countenance 

defiance 

deliverance 

elegance 

forbearance 

fragrance 

grievance 

ignorance 

maintenance 



nuisance 

pittance 

remittance 

resistance 

sustenance 

temperance 

utterance 

variance 

vigilance 
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Woi 


tDS Ending in 


" ENCE " 


abstinence 


indigence 


prevalence 


competence 


innocence 


reminiscence 


diffidence 


intelligence 


residence 


diligence 


negligence 


reverence 


essence 


obedience 


vehemence 


existence 


occurrence 


violence 


independence 






Words Ending in 


"EOUS" 


aqueous 


hideous 


outrageous 


courteous 


instantaneous 


righteous 


erroneous 


miscellaneous 


simultaneous 


gaseous 


nauseous 


spontaneous 


gorgeous 






Words Ending in 


"lOUS" 


ceremonious 


delirious 


impious 


copious 


dubious 


sacrilegious 


deleterious 


impervious 


supercilious 


Words Ending in 


"CIOUS" 


avaricious 


malicious 


suspicious 


capricious 


pernicious 


tenacious 


conscious 


precocious 


vicious 


judicious 


sagacious 




Words Ending in 


"TIOUS" 


captious 


fictitious 


propitious 


conscientious 


infectious 


sententious 


contentious 


nutritious 


superstitious 


expeditious 


ostentatious 


vexatious 



facetious 
Greek and Latin stems whose nouns end in " ation " form the 
adjective by adding '* able " ; those ending otherwise add " ible." 
Anglo-Saxon words add '* able/* 

(See next page) 
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Words Ending in " ible " or " able " 



If the word 

abhorrible 

accendible 

accessible 

addible 

adducible 

admissible 

affectible 

apprehensible 

ascendible 

audible 

classible 

coctible 

co^cible 

cognoscible 

cohesible 

collectible 

combustible 

committible 

compactible 

compatible 

compossible 

comprehensible 

compressible 

conducible 

conductible 

confluxible 

contemptible 

contractible 

controvertible 

conversible 

conversable 

convertible 

convictible 

con vincible 

correctible 

corrigible 

corrodible 

corrosible 

corruptible 

credible 

cullible 

decoctible 

deducible 

deductible 

defeasible 

defectible 

defensible 

descendible 

destructible 

diffusible 

digestible 

dirigible 

discernible 

discerpible 

discerptible 

dissectible 

distensible 

distractible 

divertible 

divestible 



does not appear in 

divisible 

docible 

edible 

educible 

effectible 

effervescible 

eligible 

eludible 

evadible 

evasible 

evincible 

exhaustible 

exigible 

expansible 

expressible 

extendible 

extensible 

faUible 

feasible 

fencible 

flexible 

fluxible 

forcible 

frangible 

fungible 

fusible 

gullible 

horrible 

ignitible 

illegible 

immersible 

impartible 

impassible 

impassable 

impatible 

impedible 

imperceptible 

impermissible 

impersuasible 

implausible 

impossible 

imprescriptible 

impressible 

imputrescible 

inaccessible 

inadmissible 

inapprehensible 

inaudible 

incoercible 

incognoscible 

incombustible 

incommiscible 

incompatible 

incomprehensible 

incompressible 

inconcussible 

incontrovertible 

inconvertible 

inconvincible 

incorrigible 



this list the termination is ''able." 



incorrodible 

incorruptible 

incredible 

indefeasible 

indefectible 

indefensible 

indelible 

indestructible 

indigestible 

indiscernible 

indivisible 

indocible 

inducible 

ineffervescible 

ineligible 

includible 

inevasible 

inexhaustible 

inexpansible 

inexpressible 

infallible 

infeasible 

inflexible 

infractible 

infrangible 

infusible 

inscriptible 

insensible 

instructible 

insubmergible 

insuppressible 

insusceptible 

intactible 

intangible 

intelligible 

interconvertible 

inter visible 

invendible 

inventible 

invertible 

invincible 

invisible 

irascible 

irreducible 

irrefrangible 

irremissible 

irreprehensible 

irrepressible 

irresistible 

irresponsible 

irreversible 

legible 

mandible 

miscible 

negligible 

nexible 

omissible 

ostensible 

partible 

passible 



passable 

perceptible 

perfectible 

permiscible 

permissible 

persuasible 

pervertible 

plausible 

possible 

prehensible 

prescriptible 

produable 

productible 

protrusible 

putrescible 

receptible 

redemptible 

redressible 

reducible 

reflectible 

reflexible 

refrangible 

remissible 

renascible 

rendible 

reprehensible 

resistible 

responsible 

reversible 

revertible 

risible 

seducible 

sensible 

sponsible 

suasible 

subdivisible 

subvertible 

supersensible 

suppressive 

susceptible 

suspensible 

tangible 

tensible 

terrible 

traducible 

transfusible 

transmissible 

transmittible 

transvertible 

tripartible 

unadmissible 

unexhaustible 

unexpressible 

unflexible 

unfusible 

unresponsible 

vendible 

vincible 

visible 

vitrescible 
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Latin and Greek Words Used in Business 

Singular Plural 

Addendum Sbmething added to ; a supplement. Addenda 

Analysis A division into parts. Analyses 

Appendix Certain parts of a book at the end. Appendixes 

Crisis A critical moment. Crises 

Criterion A standard of judgment. Criteria 

Datum A fact, supposition, or point of Data 

information. 

Erratum Error ; used in referring to mistakes Errata 
in books. 

Focus The center ; to concentrate. Focuses 

Formula A recipe or receipt. Formulas 

Hypothesis A theory ; a supposition. Hypotheses 

Genius A person of great talent. Geniuses 

Matrix A die (stamping). Matrices 

Memorandum A note for reference. Memoranda 

Parenthesis A punctuation mark ( ). Parentheses 

Phenomenon An unusual occurrence. Phenomena 
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Exercise 13 

University of the State of New York 

Regents' Examination in Business English 

(Sixteenth Examination) 

Every letter is to be formally addressed to some person or firm and 
to he formally signed by the writer unless otherwise directed. All 
answers will be rated as to spelling, punctuation, capitalization, and 
neatness, and also as to correct use of words, sentence structure, logical 
sequence of ideas, paragraphing, and general intelligence. Papers 
entitled to 75 or more credits will he accepted, [Three hours,) 

1-3 

Write an essay of 250 to 400 words (limitations to be strictly 
observed) on the qualifications and duties of the modern book- 
keeper. Devote at least half of the essay to an explanation of the 
advantage of having four money columns on each page of a cashbook 
and to the manner of using a sales-ledger and of showing the 
results in the main ledger. 

Or 
Candidates taking the stenographers' course may write 250 to 
400 words on the duties and on the education and other general 
and special qualifications necessary for the amanuensis in a business 
office, including a description of the apparatus and appliances that 
such amanuensis should be able to use and of the manner of their use. 

4 

Write a letter of application in reply to the following : 

W/^ ANTED. — First-class stenographer and 
typewriter. Address, stating educa- 
tion, experience, and salary, A. L. B. 
Journal office. 
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5-6 



Rewrite the following with a view to correct English, good taste 
and brevity, and give reasons for changes made : 

A corporation is a body, consisting of, usually, several 
persons, having power given to them by law to do things the 
same as one person, and continued by a succeeding of new 
members. Public corporations are the kind which are made 
up for the public interest, like cities, town, counties, etc. 
Private corporations are got up, wholly or partly, for the 
aggrandizement of those who hold the shares, as railway 
corporations, etc. Corporate bodies of which the members 
at discretion fill by appointment all vacancies accruing in their 
membership sometimes are called close corporations. In the 
United States the power to be a corporation is a franchise, 
which can only exist through the legislature. There are two 
distinctive methods in which corporations may be called into 
being : first by specified grant of the franchise to the members ; 
and second by General Grant which becomes operative in favor 
of particular persons when they organize on purpose to avail 
themselves of its provisions. 

Questions 7 to 15 (page 112) are based on the following : 

Walter Stillman, chief clerk for Breed & Foster, wholesale 
grocers, Albany, writes, July 28, 1904, to his friend John 
Chester, Butte City, Mont, where Chester owns some mining 
properties. Stillman says that his firm is about to sell out 
and retire and urges Chester to join him in the purchase, which 
he says will yield a fine income. As a result of the negotiations, 
Chester satisfactorily arranges his mining interests and the 
men form an unlimited partnership \mder the name of Stillman 
& Chester. Breed & Foster agree to sell the entire stock on 
hand for $12,000 and the goodwill for $4000, the amount 
to be paid half in cash and half in approved notes. Further 
details appear in the transactions noted below. 
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Aug. 12 

Stillman invests cash $3000 and his note (secured by real 
estate mortgage) $4000, this date, payable to the order of the 
new firm, six months after date, with interest ; Chester invests 
cash $10,000. The new firm opens an account with the 
Commercial National Bank and deposits $13,000 cash. The 
old firm surrenders the business and receives in full payment 
certified check $8000, the note of Walter Stillman indorsed by 
Stillman & Chester, and note of Stillman & Chester $4000, 
payable one year after date, with interest. 

Aug. 15 
Sold H. T. Williams, Jamestown, goods amounting to $340. 
Terms, ^U, 7oo. 

Aug. 19 

H. T. Williams sends in pajmfient of his bill a promissory note 
of R. T. Leicester, Albany, $250, payable to Williams or order 
at Farmers Bank, Albany, Aug. 20, and a New York draft of 
$83.20 to balance, both instruments being deposited as cash in 
Commercial National Bank. 

Aug. 22 

Commercial National Bank returns Leicester's note protested 
for non-payment ; expenses of protest $1.52. 

Aug. 23 
Sold H. T. WiUiams goods amounting to $644.95. Terms, 

Aug. 26 

H. T. Williams remits for bill of Aug. 23 and for Leicester's 
protested paper, with expenses. He also sends $6.80, discount 
heretofore allowed on first bill, which last sum is at once 
returned. 
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Write, July 28, 1904, as Walter Stillman to John Chester such 
a letter as you would send to a trusted friend with whom you 
wished to go into business. This letter should contain about 125 
words. [See statement following questions 5-6.] 

8 

Write as Chester to Stillman, Aug. 4, such reply as might be 
expected from a warm friend who favored the proposition made, 
and believed that he might accept it. Ask the necessary questions 
about the business and the capital required. [See statement.] 

9 

Write, Aug. 10, Stillman's reply to Chester's questions and such 
other matter as may seem necessary. [See statement.] 

10-11 

Draw up, in simple form and language, articles of agreement for 
the copartnership of Stillman & Chester, showing proper execution. 
[See statement, transactions, Aug. 12 ; see also page 218.] 

12-13 

Write an attractive circular letter to be sent out by Stillman & 
Chester to customers of the old firm and to the trade. Call attention , 
to the long and successful services of Stillman. Write also, to 
accompany this circular, a letter of Breed & Foster, cordially 
recommending the new firm. 

14-15 

Write as Stillman & Chester to H. T. Williams, Aug. 23, mention- 
ing protest of Leicester's note and stating what has been done about 
it. Give such information as you can as to the responsibility of 
the maker of the note. [Transactions Aug. 19 and 22.] 
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Abbreviations of the Post-Office 



Ala. 



Alabama 



Alaska Alaska Territory 



Ariz. _ 
Ark. __ 
Cal.--. 



Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 



Colo. Colorado 



Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Colum- 
Florida [bia 

Georgia 
Hawaii Hawaii Territory 



Conn. 

Del 

D. C 

Fla. 

Ga 



111. 
Ind. 



Kans. 
Ky. ^ 
La. _ 
Md. _ 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Minn. 
Miss. - 
Mo. _ 
Mont. 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 



Nebr. „ 

Nev. 

N. H. _ 
N.J._ 
N. Mex. 
N. Y. _. 
N. C. 



N. Dak. 

Okla. 

Pa 



P. L- 
P.R. 
R. L- 
S. C- 



S. Dak.. 

Tenn 

Tex. 

Vt 

Va 



Wash. - 
W. Va. 
Wis. .__ 



Wyo. 



Department 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

PhiUppine Islands 

Porto Rico 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Guam, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Ohio, Oregon, Samoa, and Utah 
are not abbreviated. 

12 (400) 
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Addresses of Officials 

The President 
On the envelope : 

The President, 

White House, 

Washington, D. C 

On the letter-head : 

To the President. 
Sir: 

The. Vice-President. 
On the envelope : 

The Vice-President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

On the letter-head : 

To the Vice-President of the United States. 
Sir: 

Governor. 
On the envelope : 

His Excellency William Hughes, 
Albany, 

New York. 

On the letter-head : 

His Excellency William Hughes 
Sir: 
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Congressman. 
On the envelope : 

Hon. James Brown, M. C, 

Washington, D. C. 
On the letter-head : 

Hon. James BrouTi. 
Sir: 

Mayor. 
On the envelope : 

Hon. George B. McClellan, 

Mayor of New York, 

New York. 
On the letter-head: 

To His Honor George B. McClellan. 
Sir: 

Judge. 
On the envelope: 

Hon. Charles Stout, 
Buffalo, 

New York. 
On the letter-head: 

Hon. Charles Stout. 
Sir: 

Legislature. 
On the envelope: 

Hon. Charles Brown, 
Utica, 

New York. 
On the letter-head : 

Hon. Charles Brown. 
Sir 
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Card-indexing and Letter-filing 

The lessons in caxd-indexing and letter-filing should be given in 
lecture form by actual demonstration. Following this the pupils 
should be required to answer the questions orally or in writing or 
to go to the cabinets and give practical exhibition. 

The duty of the stenographer or correspondent does not end 
with the writing of the letter. He must know each step in the 
process of correspondence from the dictation of outgoing letters 
to the final disposition of those that arrive. The subject-matter 
for dictation is frequently drawn from letters, cards, and other 
documents already in their respective files. Ready access to these 
papers is indispensable to speed and accuracy in correspondence. 
The busy dictator must not be obliged to leave his desk to seek 
the information needed nor to return it when used ; to get this 
material is a function of an assistant. Not to be able to do so 
classifies him as partly incompetent in his chosen work. 

When it is considered that nearly every ofiice has a sj^tem of 
letter-filing and card-indexing, and that to manipulate this device 
is often the work of the stenographer or typewriter, it is not remark- 
able that so much attention is given to it in commercial education ; 
and the necessity of the study is clearly shown by the fact that for 
years the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
have incorporated it into their commercial examinations. 

The lessons in letter-filing and card-indexing are the result of 
•studying the Regents' questions for the past ten years for the 
purpose of building a course sufiiciently comprehensive to convey 
a working knowledge of the system and to pass State or other 

educational examinations. 

172 
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Introductory 

All office S3^tems which have to do with the filing of correspondence and 
other business papers, the writing up of records of various kinds, including 
ledger accounts, record of customers, card-filing systems, etc., can be grouped 
into two classes : 

Record-keeping systems ; 

Record-filing systems. 

By record-keeping is meant the classifying of transcribed information ; 
that is, the indexing of card forms bearing information that has been taken 
from letters or other papers. This transcribed information, of course, may 
be placed on cards or loose leaves, or in bound books or in various other ways. 

Record-filing refers to the indexing of papers and other records that do not 
have to be transcribed, but may be filed away in the original form in which 
they are received. Ordinary correspondence, such as letters received and 
copies of replies, are included in this class. 

The information that is written up in books or on card forms is termed 
transcribed information ; and the records bearing this information have to 
be classified and indexed just the same as original papers, though not always 
by the same method. 

There are many different ways of indexing papers and records of all 
kinds ; namely, alphabetical, numerical, by date, by subject, by location, 
and so on. AU these different methods, however, may be grouped into three 
classes : 

By names of firms and individuals ; 

By location or towns ; 

By subjects. 

Numerical indexing is accomplished by assigning numbers to names of 
firms and individuals and keeping an index to these numbers alphabetically 
in a book or by a card-sjrstem. Numbers may likewise be assigned to towns 
or to subjects. The term " numerical indexing " is not a separate method in 
itself but is based on one of the fundamental ways. 

To index by the first method, alphabetical indexes are generally used ; 
for the second method. State and town indexes and sometimes street indexes 
are used ; for the third, index-guides bearing the names of special articles or 
topics. 



Questions 

What do you understand by What does the term " recor 

the term " office system '* ? filing " mean ? 

Into what two general classes Name the three fundamental 

can all office systems be grouped ? ways of indexing papers and 

Give a definition of the term records. 
" transcribed information " as it is Describe numerical indexing, 

used with reference to record- Into which of the three funda- 

keeping methods. mental groups does it fall ? 
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Sectional Filing-Cabinet made up of separate units or sections of uniform 
width and depth. In outward appearance a complete cabinet in one 

piece 
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Record-Keeping and Record-Filing Systems 

The illustration represents a stack of sectional filing cabinets. By 
" sectional " is meant the method of constructing cabinets in units or sections, 
each unit being of a uniform width and depth so as to fit together one above 
another, and forming in appearance a complete cabinet in one piece. 

In the illustration is 

1 top section. Shannon system or arch me- 
thod of filing, one for the flat, 

1 card section for 5x3 cards or loose-leaf method, and one 

containing 5 drawers (1 drawer plain box drawer 

fitted with flat rod, 1 drawer 

with round rod, and 3 drawers 1 vertical section containing two 

rodless). drawers 

1-3 drawer-filing section containing 1 leg base section 

three drawers (one for the 

Drawer No. 1. Correspondence Index. Contains a set of alphabetical 
guides ( ipf: 40 subdivisions) and 500 cards (correspondence form of ruling). 
This drawer constitutes a numerical index to the vertical filing-system. 

Drawer No. 2. Label this drawer " Follow-up." It contains a set of 
alphabetical guides ( ^ 80 subdivisions) and 500 printed cards, the cards being 
the form illustrated on page 184, and 100 of the small metal tabs to cross-index 
the cards by date. 

Drawer No. 3. Labeled "Quotations Given and Received." It contains 
a set of alphabetical guides ( :^ 25 subdivisions) and 500 printed cards for 
recording quotations given and a set of ff 25 subdivisions and 500 printed 
cards for quotations received. 

Drawer No. 4. Labeled " Stock Record " and contains 50 index-guides 
bearing the names of articles, such as Brass, Castings, Hammers, Pliers, etc., 
and 500 cards for keeping a record of stock. There is also in this drawer a 
catalogue index by dealers and articles with suitable printed cards. 

Drawer No. 5. This drawer is to be labeled " Ledger Accounts." It 
contains the proper index-guides and cards for the keeping of ledger accounts. 

The Shannon section contains in the first drawer an index printed A to Z 
for the filing of correspondence. The drawer is to be labeled "Letters." The 
second drawer of the section wiU be labeled " Orders," and is to contain a 
loose-sheet index, or flat index, and the third drawer is to be labeled 
" Samples." 

The Vertical section is, in the first drawer, to contain the label " Alphabet- 
ical-Numerical," and in the second drawer one " Geographical-Subject." 

The samples in these two drawers illustrate practically every method of 
filing correspondence — numerical, alphabetical, geographical, and subject. 
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Relative sizes of cards. There are three stock sizes of cards, namely, 
5x3, 6x4, and 8x5 
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Card System — Sizes of Cards 

The card-system may be described as a method of keeping records on 
cards of uniform size and thickness filed on edge in a card-drawer indexed 
by guide-cards. 

The cards are made in three standard sizes, the smallest 5^ wide by 3" 
high ; medium size 6*' wide by V high, and largest 8' wide by 5" high, as the 
illustration on the previous page shows. 

Card-systems involving the smallest size of card (5" x 3*) are generally 
used for such purposes as hsts of customers, names and addresses, indexes to 
ledgers and other records, indexes to libraries, etc. The medium size (6* x 
4*') is largely in use for records of more importance, such as follow-up sys- 
tems, sales records, records of employees, records of stock, and so on. The 
largest size (8'' x 5^ is in most general use for customers' ledgers, the large 
stock-sjrstems, cost-records, and the more important systems generally. 

Cards are sometimes used without ruling or printing ; sometimes they are 
merely ruled horizontally, as the illustration shows, and again they may be 
printed as shown on pages 182 and 184. 

Cards are now being used for nearly every record-keeping method for 
which books were formerly used exclusively. The system possesses many 
advantages over books, the principal one of which may be said to be the 
separation of " open " and " closed " items. The cards ^bearing old or 
useless information may be instantly removed from the card-drawer and cards 
for new matter can be conveniently inserted at any part without disturbing 
the plan of classification. 

Another advantage no less important is that a card-record is continuous ; 
that is, it does not become full as a bound book does, so that a new book must 
be opened periodically with more or less rewriting ot records. The card- 
system may be extended indefinitely : it is brought down to date every time 
an old card is taken out and a new one inserted. 



Questions 



Name the three standard sizes What is the common use for the 

of cards. 5x3 size ? For the 6x4 size ? 

For the 8x5 size ? 
Can more than one size of card 
be used in the same drawer ? Name some advantages of the 

card-system over the bound-book 
In how many different forms or loose-leaf method, 

(printing or ruling) may cards be 
secured ? 
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1 CUT 



A. 



r 



\: 



Yz CUT 



\: 



\. 



X 



%CUT 



«ACUT 



VsCUT 



^ 



Cuts or extensions of Index-Guides. These are the standard cuts, but 
" special " cuts au-e occasionally used 
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The Card-System— Index-Guides 

To facilitate the handling of cards it is necessary to separate them with 
index-guides. These are cards of the same size of heavier material bearing 
extensions or projections on the upper edge. These extensions are furnished 
in different widths. 

For the sake of brevity all indexes are termed " guides " whether used 
in a card -system or a vertical letter system. When the cards bear projections 
at the top they are termed " tabs." When the guides bear projections they 
are termed " extensions." Guides are furnished with extensions blank and 
printed. The former are termed blank guides and are not made in sets as 
printed guides, but may be procured in any quantity, whether 5, 50, 100, or 
1,000. 

When a card-system is indexed alphabetically it means that the cards are 
separated by guides with alphabetical subdivisions printed on the extensions. 
This is also true of geographical and subject indexing. These index-guides 
are made in regular sets, the smallest arrangement of alphabetical guides 
being termed the No. 25 set. This means there are 25 guides to the set — 
one guide for each letter of the alphabet with X Y on a single guide. A 
No. 40 set has 40 guides, there being a single and sometimes 2 or 3 guides 
for the larger and more important letters, as B, M, S, etc. 

The plan of numbering guide-sets is followed for convenience, the figure 
always indicating the number of guides in the set and not whether it is 
alphabetical or daily or otherwise. For example, the sets 25, 40, 80, 120, 160, 
and so on, are alphabetical sets. Set No. 31 is daily, one guide for each day 
of the month ; and set No. 12 is monthly, one guide for each month of the 
year. Set No. 57 has one guide for each State and U. S. possession. A 
drawer of cards is sufficiently indexed by guides if there are not more than 
10 cards behind every guide. 

Guides are often used in combination as regards width of extensions. 
For example, a set of No. 57 State guides contains 57 extensions, one printed 
for each State and United States possession, the extensions of the guides 
being one cut. If there are more cards to file in one or two States than in the 
others then sets of No. 25 guides are arranged behind the State guides for 
the larger States so as to sub-classify the extra cards to be filed behind them. 



Questions 

What are index-guides a What does the numerical desig- 

distinguished from index-cards ? nation of a set of guides mean ? 

Describe the different size cuts ^^w many guides are there in 

in which guide extensions are * No. 57 set ? 

°^^ ^* Do blank guides have to be 

What is meant by the term °"^^^^^ ^^ ^^*^ ^ 
'' extension " ? By the term Explain how sets of guides may 

•* tab " ? be used in combination. 
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Numerical Guides 
from 1 to 200 



Alphabetical 
Guides — 
Set of 80 

Subdivisions 




FoUoW'Up Arrans^^ment Daily 
[t-31) and Monthly (Jau.-DtiC.) 



Town Guides in 
State of New York 
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Card-Sjrstem — Index-Guides 

The illustrations on the preceding page represent the standard methods 
of indexing cards or other records. The subject method of indexing is not 
illustrated but is described on page 197. In connection with the county and 
town guides but one State guide is shown from a No. 57 set. 

The set of guides shown in the upper corner of the illustration is a No. 80 
alphabetical set. The extensions are made one-fifth cut and the subdivisions 
are printed in alphabetical order from left to right but not from front to back. 
Attention is also called to the fact that the first subdivision of each letter is 
printed in red and the remaining subdivisions of that letter in black — a 
feature that greatly facilitates filing and reference. 

To the right of the No. 80 set of guides is a numerical arrangement, the 
illustration combining record-cards and index-guides. The cards are dis- 
tinguished from the guides by the white projecting tabs printed to 9 in sets. 
The guides have buff extensions. The tabs of the cards and the extensions 
of the guides are used in combination to form the numbers. For instance, 
card No. 175 would be located first by buff guide 100, down the left edge ; 
second, by finding guide No. 70, the seventh guide behind the one hundredth ; 
third, by finding the card with a "5" tab behind the 70 guide. The figures 
on the tabs are the unit figures of the numbers. 

Under the set of No. 80 guides is an illustration containing two sets of 
guides, one a No. 31, or daily set, and the other a No. 12, or monthly set. 
The No. 31 is shown behind the first guide (January) of the No. 12. These . 
two sets are nearly always used in combination. Notice that the No. 31 set 
is made one-fifth cut and the No. 12 one-third cut. 

Under the set of numerical guides is an illustration of a portion of a set 
of county guides. To distinguish county guides from State guides (which 
are made salmon) and town guides (which are made buff) they are usually 
made blue. The extensions are one-third cut, but could as weU be one 
cut or one-half cut. 

Beneath the county guides is a portion of a set of town guides made buff, 
one-third cut. The State guide for New York, shown in the front of the 
illustration, is not a part of the town guide set but is taken from a set of 
No. 57 State guides. 



Questions 

How many guides are there to What advantage is there in 

a No. 80 alphabetical set ? making the first guides of the 

What is meant by a numerical- different letters in alphabetical sets 

index ? of a different color from the 

, , others ? 

Are the tabs for the unit figures 

a part of the guide set ? ^^^ „ ^^^ .. ig „sed in town 

What is a No. 31 index ? A and county guides ? 
No. 12 ? 
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Card-Trays and Cabinets. These may be secured for the three standard 

sizes of cards 
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Card-System — Trays and Cabinets 

The drawers in which cards are kept are of various styles known as open 
trays, loose-cover trays, hinged-cover trays, and cabinets, as will be very 
clear from an examination of the illustrations. The cabinet shown is the 
one-drawer. There are two-drawer, four-drawer, six-drawer, and nine-drawer 
cabinets. 

The first form of tray or cabinet ever used was undoubtedly the desk 
tray so that the cards could be kept at the desk for instant use. This is 
the style of tray illustrated in cut A, made without cover. When not in 
use it is placed in the uppermost drawer of the desk. Trays were next 
made with loose covers and finally with hinged covers, and then the one-drawer 
cabinet was invented. 

Card-cabinets are also made in sectional style ; that is, cabinet units of 
a specified number of drawers; i. e., a five-drawer unit, which can be arranged 
to form a complete cabinet. The advantage of this method of construction 
is that a cabinet can be started with only five drawers and extended by the 
addition of many other similar sections. 

Every card-drawer contains a sliding block called a " follower " that 
can be adjusted to the number of cards in the drawer to keep them in an 
upright position. 

This follower-block slides back and forth in a little metal track. It is 
a most convenient arrangement, and makes it possible to release the block 
when reference is made to the cards. When the card-system was first used 
it was invariably the practise alwa)^ to lock the card-drawer or desk-tray 
when through referring to the contents because of fear of accident and the 
consequent mixing of the cards. As the card-system came generally into use 
and is now better understood the necessity for precaution by using locks and 
rods is no longer felt. 

The card-drawers generally contain rods as a safeguard against accident^ 
the rod in a few instances being provided with a lock so that cards cannot 
be removed except by authorized persons. 

The covers to the trays, as well as the drawers of the cabinets, can alsoi 
be provided with locks so as to guard the cards against examination. 

A single card-drawer averages about 1,000 cards of medium thickness- 
This includes the necessary guides, about 1 for every 10 cards. 



Questions 

Name the different styles in What is the follower-block ? 

which card- trays are furnished. 

Wherein does the one-drawer What is the function of the 

card-cabinet differ from a tray ? rod in a card-drawer ? 
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A complete Card-System, consisting of Caxds, 
Guides and Card-drawer 
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The Card-System in Operation 

The three elements of which the caxd-sjrstem is made are : record-cards, 
index-guides and a tray, or cabinet. 

In using the system it is not necessary to remove the drawer. It may 
be pulled from the cabinet opening only far enoagh to enable the user of the 
system to find the card. 

Where the card-system is used for customers' ledger accounts, as it is now 
being used very widely, it is preferable to place the card-drawer containing 
the ledger cards upon the bookkeeper's desk. 

The most convenient feature of keeping ledger accounts on cards is that 
it is necessary to refer to a certain card only to examine the account ; whereas 
when ledger accounts are kept in books the whole book must be handled. 
Sometimes it is necessary to show the customer's account to him. Where 
books are used the customer has the opportunity of seeing other persons' 
accounts in the ledger. Where he is given his account card, however, to 
examine he has no such opportunity. 

There are two ways of posting customers' accounts. One is to find 
each card as needed and, after posting, to return it to its place in the card- 
drawer ; the other is to select from the card-drawer all the cards to which 
postings must be made and not to return them to their places until all postings 
have been completed. 

Another advantage of using a card-ledger is that the cards may be laid 
on the journal sheet with the top of the card beneath the item to be posted. • 
By thus bringing the item. and the posting together the chances of error are 
diminished. 



Questions 



What are the three parts of a 
card-system as shown by the 
illustration ? 

In what way is the act of 
locating a card in the card-drawer 
more convenient and quicker than 
finding a page in a bound or 
loose-leaf book ? 

Describe the two ways of 
1,— (400) 



posting customers' accounts with 
a card-ledger system, and after 
making a practical teyt of both 
methods state which method you 
prefer and give the reasons for your 
preference. 

In posting an item to a custom- 
er's account card describe how you 
would handle the card — where lay 
it, etc. — in performing the act. 
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How cards are indexed behind Alphabetical Guides by firm names 
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Indeidng Cards Alphabetically 

In the illustration a portion only of a set of No. 25 index-guides is repre- 
sented, comprising the letters P to Z. The other letters, A to O, are not 
shown. If they were they would be in front of the P guide. A card bearing 
the name of the Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. and their address is shown in its 
proper alphabetical position behind the XY guide. The guides are generally 
buflE in color, without printing, while the cards are white and without 
extensions. 

This form of card is termed a printed form. It is 5' wide by 3' high, as 
are also the guides. Some printed form cards are in such general use tiiat 
they are furnished in this form, though as a rule the forms are printed to 
suit individual requirements. The advantage of using a printed form 
card over a plain unprinted form is that the printed headings insure uniformity 
in the filling in of entries and call the attention to each item of information. 
Moreover, there is also a certain definite place on the card where each item 
of information may be found when referring to the sjrstem. Where an 
unprinted form is used the information on the cards is apt to be written in a 
haphazard fashion, so that to obtain any item of information it is necessary 
to read the whole card. 

When indexing, the cards must be arranged behind the index-guides 
under which they belong and not in front. The card for Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co., for example, is placed behind the XY guide for Y, the first 
name of the firm, and not in front of it. In indexing there are individuals' 
names, firm names, and others. Classification of individuals' names is done 
by using the initial letter of the surnames ; of firm names by the initial letter 
of the surname of the first firm name ; all the others by the initial letter of 
the first surname, or other designation ; as. Standard Oil Company behind 
S ; New York Central R. R. behind N. 



Questions 

How many guides are there in the entire set shown ? What guides 

the complete set of which but are missing ? 

a portion is illustrated on page 

IS2 p State the advantages of using a 

.printed form of card such as that 

Why is the card in this illus- shown in this cut. 

tration filed in front of the Z 

guide p Give two reasons why record- 

cards should be filed behind the 

What set of alphabetical guides index-guides and not in front of 



18 



shown in this illustration ? Is them. 
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The Follow-up 




Usual form of " Follow-up " record. The cards are arranged 
alphabetically and cross-indexed by date 
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The Card-System — Follow-up 

The term " follow-up " means generally to follow prospective customers 
for orders. 

The sjrstem is in widest use by mail-order houses, which, as their name 
implies, solicit business through the mails. Their plan of soliciting business 
is to send circulars and to advertise in the magazines. Lists of names are 
sometimes copied on cards, but more often are contained in telephone 
directories, typewritten lists, etc. 

Where the card follow-up system is used a card is made out for the 
prospective customer only after a reply has been received from a circular, 
as follows : 

Suppose you had a list of dealers in the state of Ohio containing 1,500 
names and you sent a circular to each. In a week you get a reply from 
Quincy & Meyers of Columbus, Ohio, saying they received a circular and 
desire further information regarding your goods. You then make out a card, 
as shown in the illustration, entering their name, file number (which may 
mean account number) town, street, rating (taken from Dun's book) source, 
whose territory (the correspondent who has charge of this territory) and 
business. Then under the heading " We Wrote " will be set down the dates 
upon which letters answering their inquiry are sent out. 

The entries on the card show the first letter was mailed September 10 
(Circular A). No reply to that being received the second was mailed 
September 20 (Circular B) ; to which no reply being received Circular C 
was mailed under date of September 30. 

Now referring to the column " They Wrote *' you will see that a reply 
was received under date of October 2 asking for " Terms," which letter was 
answered (see " We Wrote ") under date of October 5, a special letter having 
been written quoting " regular " terms. A metal tab was then slipped over 
the top edge of the card covering the figure 12 to indicate that this card must 
be brought up for attention (or followed up) on that date, which is seven 
days after the last letter was written. The card, in this condition, is then 
returned to the card-drawer and filed back of the " Q " 'guide. (See 
illustration.) 



Questions 

Define " mail order " and men- How are record-cards indexed 

tion one of the commonest ways of ^tnd what is the function of the 

soliciting business. indicator as shown on the cards in 

the illustration ? 

In what form is it most what is done with the record- 

convement to handle lists of card after all letters have been 

names where they are not in answered and no order received 

C^d-fprm ? from Quincy & Meyers ? 
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Sample of '* half cut " Vertical Folder for holding correspondence 




Set of No. 80 Alphabetical Guides showing how folders are filed behind 

th^m 
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Record-Filing— The Vertical System 

By a record-filing system is meant the indexing of papers or other records 
(not necessarily letters but frequently so) that do not have to be transcribed 
but may be filed away in the original form. 

The vertical system is the one most generally used in filing correspondence. 

As business letters come in various sizes, forms, and thicknesses of letter 
paper, with not a few postal cards scattered in, it is necessary to have a means 
of conveniently holding and handling them. For accomplishing this purpose 
the folder is employed. A folder is a sheet of heavy manila paper made with 
one fold and measuring when folded about 12' wide by 9 J' high. A folder 
of this kind holds from 50 to 100 letters, depending on the thickness of the 
sheets, etc. The back sheet and front sheet of the folders are nearly equal 
in height, though the back sheet should project slightly above the front sheet 
for convenience in handling. 

One of the best forms of folders now used is that termed " half cut " 
in lefts and rights. This tab is printed with the words " Name " and 
" Number," as a folder generally is devoted to a certain firm or individual, 
and this space provides for entering the name thereon. On the second line 
of the tab may be written the date of the oldest letter and the date of the 
latest when the folder has become filled. 

When folders are placed in the vertical file-drawer they are just high 
enough to allow the extension on the guides to project above them. As 
with the card-system so with the vertical system, the folders must always 
be filed behind (not in front) the guides. There is no limit to the number 
of folders which may be filed behind a single guide. Separate folders may 
be assigned to different firms and individuals or to different towns if the filing 
is by location instead of alphabetically. . 



Describe what a folder is and In what position are the folders 

how the letters are arranged in filed in a vertical drawer with 

respect to the guides ? 

Are folders always required in How many vertical folders may 

letter-fiUng ? Why could they not be filed behind a single guide ? 



What is meant by " half -cut ? '* 
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A Vertical Dtslwct showing how the folders are placed therein 




Hp^ the drawer looks apart from the cabinet. The guides are arranged 
for following-up correspondence 
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Record-Filing— The Vertical System 

The three requisites of a filing-system, and in particular the vertical 
system, are : folders for holding letters, index-guides for classifying them, 
and a cabinet in which to arrange them. 

In this illustration is seen a method of placing and removing folders in a 
vertical filing-system. 

A vertical drawer, unlike a card-drawer, is much larger and heavier 
and for that reason is placed in the cabinet opening to run on metal rollers, 
the metal runways for which may be seen on the side of the drawer. This 
permits the drawer to run easily back and forth no matter how heavily laden, 
and also being provided with a " stop " makes it impossible accidentally to 
pull the drawer out of the cabinet and throw it to the floor. 

Vertical drawers come in two sizes : the small which hold between 2,500 
and 3,000 papers, and the large, about 3,500 to 5,000, depending somewhat 
on ^he thickness of the papers. 

A more detailed view of a vertical file-drawer gives a better idea of how 
the index-guides look when arranged therein. This drawer, you will note, 
is labeled '* Pending," which means that the drawer contains correspondence 
or papers that are open and are being followed up. 

The first set of index-guides in the drawer is a No. 25 set, A to Z. Following 
this and in the middle section is a set of No. 31 guides ; that is, 31 guides 
to the set, printed from 1 to 31 and representing the days of the month. 
The last set in the drawer is called a No. 12 set, consisting of 12 guides printed 
with the months of the year — January to December. 

Papers or letters to be followed up on a certain date are filed behind 
the index-guide corresponding to that date. 



Questions 

What are the three requisites How are the follow-up guides 

of a vertical fiUng-system ? used (the set of No. 31 and the set 

Mention two advantages of the ^^ No. 12) so that it is not necessary 

metal-roller suspension slides. ^o ^lave a complete set of No. 31 

,^_ , ^ ,, ,. ,. guides behind every one of the 

What does the term pendmg tw^Jv^ monthly guides ? 
mean and what index-guides shoul4 
a pending-fil^ Qonta^ J 
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A set of No. 25 Alphabetical Guides showing the simplest use of the 
Vertical System 
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Record-Filing — ^Alphabetical Folders and Guides 

The illustration on this page is the commonest form of name, or alphabet 
ical, filing. The index is known as a No. 25 subdivision. Only a portion 
is shown for the letters A to J, the remaining letters, K to Z, being absent. 

In simple alphabetical filing a set of alphabetical folders must be used to 
correspond with the set of alphabetical guides. Notice in the illustration 
that directly behind every alphabetical guide there is a folder bearing the 
same letter of the alphabet in the extreme left comer of the tab. 

When a system of this kind is put into use all letters which go behind 
the various index-guides are at first placed in a single folder bearing a letter 
of the alphabet. When letters in a certain folder become too numerous the 
letters in the folder are assorted to find the excess for certain firms. These 
firms are then provided with separate folders, the name of the firm being 
written on the extension, and the special folders are placed back of the 
guide but in front of the general or alphabetical folder. 

For example : It might be found that in the A folder behind the A guide 
there was correspondence from six or eight different firms, but that more than 
half of the total amount of correspondence was with Adams & Co. and 
Anderson & Jones. Consequently two blank folders would be written up, 
one for each of these firms and the correspondence for each filed therein. 

These alphabetical sets of index-guides may also be used for filing letters 
by towns as well as customers' names. Correspondence from Jones & Smith, 
Batavia, N. Y., under the town method of filing would be placed back of the 
B guide. 



Questions 



How many guides are there in 
the set of guides of which only a 
part is seen on the illustration ? 

In starting a vertical system 
with a set of guides what sort of 
folders are also needed ? 

When a single, or alphabetic^^l 



folder behind a guide becomes 
filled what plan is followed for 
placing certain of the correspon- 
dence in separate folders ? 

How would you file letters by 
towns instead of firm names 
behind an alphabetical set of 
index-guides ? 
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Sample set of guides showing how correspondence back of any particular 
State may be subdivided by firm names or by towns 
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Record'Filing — ^Indexing by States and Towns 

It is not advisable to file letters or other papers by states and towns 
except where there is considerable correspondence covering a wide territory. 

If a business house had letters to file with concerns located in one or two 
towns only the alphabetical method would be best suited, but where the 
correspondence covers a great many towns and several states then the 
geographical method is the most suitable. 

In the illustration is shown a set of State guides. This is the basis of 
all State and town indexing. As soon as papers begin to increase behind 
the guides for various States sub-alphabetical, or town, indexes may be 
inserted for classifying the papers by towns. For example : in the illus- 
tration behind the guide for Canada is seen a set of No. 25 subdivisions. 
The next correspondence after this might be heaviest in New York State. 
By inserting a set of No. 25 subdivisions behind the guide for New York 
State the papers may be sub-classified by towns or names. 

Sometimes the subdivisions behind the States are by counties, several 
guides being provided with the name of the counties printed on the exten- 
sions. In other cases special guides bearing the names of towns are used 
and behind these alphabetical sets are inserted for sub-classifying the 
correspondence in the towns by names of firms and individuals. 

Thus it will be seen that although indexing by location may be started 
in a very simple way with a set of No. 57 State guides, the size of the index 
may be extended indefinitely by adding sub-indexes behind the States. 

One of the chief advantages of subject or location-filing is that the indexing 
arrangement proves useful for a greater period of time than if the filing 
is by firm names or individuals. Addresses do not change as frequently 
as firm names, and as a general thing it is easier to remember the name of 
a town than it is the name of a firm. Besides, having the correspondence 
filed and indexed by location enables one to make his filing-system correspond 
in layout with the actual selling territory. 



Questions 

When would you consider it Why is the geographical method 

advisable to use alphabetical filing better for a great many towns ? 

and when geographical or location- 
filing ? What set of index-guides is it 

necessary to have in order to start 

Why is the alphabetical method a location-file ? 

better where the correspondence is 

with firms located in one or two What is the techmcal term for 

towns ? ^^ ^^ ^^ guides filed behind the 

State guide for Canada ? 
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Vertical Folders and guides arranged numerically. Guides are 
numbered in intervals of 20, but the folders consecutively 
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An alphabetical card-index is required when correspondence is filed 

numerically 
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Record-Filing — ^Numerical Indexing 

The term " numerical indexing " means the use of numbers to stand for 
firm names, towns, or subjects. The number is arbitrary and has no meaning 
by itself. For example : if in name-indexing the firm of John Brown & Co. 
were the first name taken into consideration it would be numbered 1. 
If Charles WilUams & Son were next in order it would be numbered 2. The 
names are not necessarily numbered in alphabetical order. They might be 
started in that way but new names could not be properly inserted thereafter. 

The illustration is the form of record-filing termed " numerical." The 
index-guides bear numbers at intervals of 10 or 20, while the folders filed 
behind them are numbered consecutively by I's, making 10 or 20 (as the 
case may be) folders behind each index-guide. An index to the numbers 
must be provided on 5 x 3 cards as is shown in the other illustration. 

Generally the numerical method of indexing is used where the names 
or towns or subjects admit of more than one interpretation or use. The best 
example of this is in name or alphabetical filing where letters from a firm are 
apt to be signed by the different individuals who are officers of the company. 
The number 181 is assigned the First National Bank of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
All correspondence from that company is filed in folder 181. As correspon- 
dence is sometimes signed by Mr. Wellman, the cashier, a card for Wellman 
is made out and indexed under W in the card-drawer and bearing the bank's 
number, 181. 

Sometimes a man may be an officer in two or more companies and may 
write a letter from the office of one company on a certain subject and at other 
times write from the office of the other company on the same subject, using 
different stationery each time. The name of one company might be the 
Mechanics' National Bank, while another might be the Enterprise Foundry 
Company. Under the alphabetical system the letters would be filed in differ- 
ent places. Under the numerical method a memorandum of the fact referred 
to can be placed in the card-index so that when a letter is received its proper 
filing-place can be at once noted on it by number. 



Questions 

Describe in a general way what uncertainty about classifying cor- 

is meant by numerical fiUng. respondence on Accidents, Injuries. 

Derailments, and Collisions, etc. 

When should the numerical what index-cards would be made 

method of indexing be used ? out in the card-system ? 

Where correspondence is filed Give an illustration under the 

by sub-subjects there is some alphabetical system. 
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An illustration of Subject-Indexing of correspondence. This may be used 
for either correspondence or samples 
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Record-Filing — ^Indexing by Subject 

Subject-indexing is the most difficult of all methods of filing and should 
never be used except in cases where alphabetical or name-indexing, or indexing 
by location, will not meet the requirements. 

The special danger in subject-indexing is the getting of too many subjects. 
The method is very much abused in this respect. It seems a very easy matter 
to decide to file correspondence by subject and to select a list of the various 
subjects, such as " Accidents," " Advertising,*' *' Branches," " Credits," 
** Complaints," " Shipments," etc., etc., without laying down any rules 
defining just what each subject term means. The result is one clerk will 
decide that a certain piece of correspondence is a " Complaint " while another 
will file it under " Shipments " because it is a complaint about a shipment. 

Again, in selecting a list of subject-names very frequently several classes 
of a general subject will be listed, such as " Accounting," " Costs," *' Pur- 
chases," '* Claims," " Legal." The mistake made here is that there is but 
one general subject which is " Accounting " and all the others are sub-classes 
of that, but if all are given separate places the list of subjects will be continually 
added to and will stretch out indefinitely. 

The one special rule to follow in subject-indexing is first to select a list of 
general subjects, which shall be as consistent as possible and then to divide 
the general subjects into sub-subjects. This arrangement will permit sub- 
subjects being added at any time without confusion. If there is any difficulty 
between any two sub-subjects they are at least in the same general sub-class 
and cannot be filed very far apart. 

The illustration on the opposite page shows one of the easiest forms of 
subject-indexing. The general subjects are represented by the names of 
papers, such as '* Bond Papers," ** Card Board," ** Catalogue Envelope," etc., 
each of which is divided into sub-classes '* Low," '* Medium," " High," and 
" Others." 



Questions 

When is subject-indexing to be In a subject file containing the 

considered as regards name and headings " Accidents," " Derail- 
location indexing ? ments," " ColHsions," " Injuries," 

which would you term general 

What is the special danger in subjects and which sub-subjects ? 
subject-indexing ? 

What rule should be followed in 
laying out a subject-index ? 
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Loose-sheet Syytem, d^a\^c^ 
ck)&ed 



Loose-Sheet System, drawer open 
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Record-Filing — Shannon and Loose-Sheet Systems 

The first letter-file system ever designed was known as the loose-sheet, 
so called in distinction to the arch or Shannon system of filing where the 
papers are perforated and held in position on arches. 

The loose-sheet file consists of a letter-size drawer containing an index 
of twenty sheets lying in the drawer flat with the openings on the right-hand 
long side. An examination of the illustration will make the make-up of this 
file clear. The index leaves bear projecting tabs for the letters of the alphabet 
or numbers to correspond with tiie days of the month. Letters and papers 
are filed between sheets of the index loosely. When the file-drawer becomes 
filled with correspondence the contents, including the index, are Ufted out and 
placed in a transfer-case and a new empty index put into the drawer. 

The Shannon or arch system of filing consists of a small letter-size file- 
drawer about the size of a loose-sheet file except that the drawer consists 
only of bottom and front. It has no sides, sides being unnecessary on account 
of the arches on which the papers are filed. The arch is double in construction 
and is placed at the rear of the file-drawer. All letters filed in the drawer 
have to be perforated with two small holes at the top for fitting over the 
arches. 

The invention of the Shannon file brought with it some very marked 
improvements over the loose-sheet file, one of which is that the file is 
proof against accident. There is no way of dislodging the letters from a 
Shannon file after they are once placed on the arches. Also, any letter 
filed in the Shannon file can be examined without removing it from tiie arch 
simply by raising up and laying over the papers filed above it. This feature 
in itself is the means of saving a great deal of time in business offices. 



Questions 

Describe the loose-leaf letter- How does the construction of 

file and state what kind of index it the loose-sheet file-drawer differ 

is equipped with. from the Shannon file-drawer ? 

In what way are letters trans- What is the distinguishing feature 

ferred from a loose-sheet file- ^^ ^^^ Shannon method of filing ? 

drawer to a transfer-case ? ^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

accident-proof ? 
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Filing-Systems — The Receptacle 

Business conditions demand that filing-cabinets be made in sectional 
construction. This means that file-drawers for various kinds of systems, 
such as card-index, vertical, etc., must be made in separate units (a specified 
number of drawers in each unit) and that the various units shall be of the 
same size so far as width and depth are concerned. This makes it possible 
to arrange units into various combinations so that they present the form 
and appearance of a solidly built cabinet. 

The illustration on the upper portion of this page makes quite clear the 
advantage of this method of construction. 

In the upper left-hand comer is shown the beginning of a filing-cabinet, 
which, when filled with records, is enlarged by the addition of another ; 
and this, in the course of time, is added to by others. The cabinet thus grows 
with the addition of sections, but retains at all times its unity. 



Questions 



Name one advantage possessed 
by sectionally made cabinets over 
the solidly constructed kind. 

In what way may a sectional 
cabinet be increased in size ? 



What advantage is there in 
combining different systems like 
the card-system, vertical, etc., etc., 
into a complete cabinet in one 
piece ? 
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Filing-Systems — The Receptacle 

Another device of unit filing-cabinets is shown in this illustration. By a 
careful examination of the first or left-hand illustration it will be seen that the 
sides of the separate units are open or skeleton in construction. To cover 
these sides there are pairs of ends, which are detached panels, that are screwed 
to the sides. These correspond to the separate tops and bases of the style 
of construction referred to on the preceding page. 

This method of constructing filing-cabinets is called the upright unit 
method. The units are uniform in height and depth. They may vary in 
width. Any number of these units may be put together side by side with 
but one pair of ends at each extremity, forming in appearance a complete 
solidly made cabinet. A system may thus be started with a single upright 
unit and pair of ends. Other upright units may be added as required and 
combined with the first by removing either end and refastening it to the 
outside of the latest upright added. 



Questions 



What is the main point of 
difference between the horizontal 
sectional cabinets and the upright ? 

If three upright units were to 
be used how many pairs of paneled 
sides would be required ? 



Do you see any advantage in 
making these upright units skeleton 
or open-side construction ? What 
is it? 
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Filing'System Problem 

Mr. Jones is office manager of the American Manufacturing Company. 
He has charge of the departments of Correspondence, Order, Credit, and 
Shipping. At the present time all these departments are working together. 
Their correspondence, orders, and other papers are filed in pasteboard box- 
files indexed alphabetically. The present system is most imsatisfactory, 
as it is very difficult to find letters and orders without a great deal of hunting. 
The box letter-files do not afford capacity enough for the number of papers 
there are to file. The box-files are filled every few weeks and stored away 
in an inaccessible storeroom. A system is desired which will enable each 
department to file its own papers. 

The Correspondence Department has about eighty letters a day to handle, 
which includes those received and copies of replies. The clerks make carbon 
copies of all letters, attaching the carbon to the letter to which it is an answer. 
They want to file their correspondence alphabetically, and desire a cabinet 
that will provide space enough to last at least six months before it becomes 
full and needs transferring. 

EXERCISE X 

Suggest a vertical cabinet and the proper index-guides to classify this 
amount of correspondence. 

The Order Clerk receives 100 orders a day. The order-forms upon which 
he transcribes the orders are regular-letter size and can be filed in a vertical 
cabinet. How large a cabinet will he need to file his orders for six months 
before it becomes filled ? It is understood that he makes his orders out in 
original and duplicate and that it is the duplicate he wants to keep .on file. 
The original is sent down to the shipping department. The duplicate must 
be filed by order-number. 

EXERCISE 2 

What guides would you suggest using for the index ? 

The Credit Department has charge of the accounts. The clerks have 
2,000 open accounts and 500 closed accounts, and wish to use a card-ledger 
system on 8 x 5 ledger cards, indexing the cards alphabetically. 

EXERCISE 3 

How large a card-cabinet would you suggest, and what index-guides 
would be required ? Also how many cards ? 

The Shipping Department receives from the Order Department 100 orders 
a day and requires on an average of two weeks to make shipment of every 
order. The clerks want a cabinet large enough to take care of their orders 
for two weeks. 

EXERCISE 4 

How large a cabinet does this require and what index-guides are to be 
used ? 
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ABBREVIATIONS OF COMMERCIAL TERMS, etc. 



Ai First-class 

A. B Able-bodied, Bachelor of Arts 

ab init. . .Ab mUio (from the beginning) 

Abp Archbishop 

A. C Ante Christum (before Christ) 

acct., % .Account, accountant 

A. D Anno Domini (in the year of our 

Lord) 

a. d After date 

ad Advertisement 

ad inif. ,..Ad infinitum (to infinity) 

ad int Ad interim (in the meantime) 

ad lib Ad libitum (at pleasure) 

agt Agent 

Ala Alabama 

A.M. Master of Arts 

a. m. ... .Ante meridiem (before noon) 

Adm. Admiral 

Adms Administrator 

Adnx. ...Administratrix 

amt Amount 

ans Answer 

Ariz Arizona 

Ark Arkansas 

Assn Association 

Asst Assistant 

At Attorney 

Aug. August 

Ave Avenue 

av Avoirdupois ; average 



bal Balance 

bbl.,brl... Barrel 

B. C Before Christ 

bds Bound in boards 

bgs Bags 

b. 1 Bill of lading 

bk bank; book 

bldg. Building 

bona fide .In good faith 

b. p Bills payable ; bill of parcels 

Bp. Bishop 

b. rec . . . Bills receivable 

Bro Brother 

b. s Bill of sale 

bu., bus.. .Bushel, bushels 

B. V. M.. .Blessed Virgin Mary 



C Catholic, Centigrade, Chairman, 

chancellor, chief, diurch. Court 

c Cent, centime, centimeter, centum, 

century, chapter, circum, circa, 
circiter (about), court, cubic 

ca Cases 

Calif. California 

Can Canada 

cap Capital letter 

Cap., Capt.Captain 

cat Catalogue 

C. C Circuit Court, County Court, 

County clerk. County Commis- 
sioner, Civil Court 

c. c Contra credit 

Cath Catholic 

Cent Centigrade, Central 

cent Central, coitum, century 

of. Compare 



c. f. & i. . .Cost, freight, and insurance 

eg. Centigram 

Ch Charles, Chief, China, Church 

Chanc. ...Chancellor 

C. H Court House, Custom House 

Civ Civil, civilian 

eld Cleared 

cm Centimeter 

cml commercial 

CO Care of 

C. O. D. . .Collect on delivery 

Col Colonel, Colossians 

Colo Colcx-ado 

Com Commander, Commission, Com- 
modore 

con Contra (against) 

Conn Connecticut 

Cor. Sec.. .Corresponding Secretary 

C. P Qerk of the Peace, Common Pleas, 

Court of Probate, Code of 
Procedure 

cs Cases (common) 

C. S Civil Service, Court of Sessions 

csk Cask 

ct Cent, centum 

c. w. o. . .Cash with order 

cwt Hundredweight 



Dak Dakota 

D. B Day-book 

d & wtf . . .Daily and weekly until forbidden 

D. C District of Columbia, Deputy Con- 
sul, District Court 

d. d Days after date 

Dec December 

def.,dft... Defendant 

deg Degree 

Del Delaware 

Dep.,D>ept.Department, deponent, deputy 

dft Draft 

dg Decigram 

diam Diameter 

diff Difference 

disc., disct.Discount 

D. L. O. .Dead Letter Office 

dm Decimeter 

do Ditto, the same 

dol. ..... .Dollars 

doz Dozen 

Dr DebtOT, doctor 

dr Dram, drawer 

Dram. Peis.Dramatis personae (persons of the 
drama) 

d. s Days' sig^t 

d. t Deimum tremens 

dwt A pennyweight 



E East, Earl, Edward, English 

ea Each 

Ed Editor 

ed., edit.. .Edited, edition 

Edw Edward, Edwin 

E. E Errors excepted 

e. g., Exempli gratia (for example) 

E. Ion. . . .East longitude 

Eng England, English 

eng Engineer 

eod Every other day 
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Epis.3pisc.Episoopal 

eq. Equal, equivaleat 

Esq Esquire 

est Established 

et al Et alibi (and elsewhere), et alU or 

dliae (and others) 

etc Et ceUra (and so forth) 

et seq Et seouentes (and the foUowinj^) 

ex Examined, example, exception, 

execative, expert 

Exc Excellency 

Exdi Exchange 

Ex. com. .Executive Committee 

ex. cp Extra (without) coupon 

ex. div. . . . Extra (without) dividend 
Exec., Exr.ExecutQr 
Execx., Exrx.Executrix 

F 

F Fahrenheit, Fellow, Friday 

f, Farthing, fathom, feminine, florin, 

franc, folio, foot 
f. a. a. . . . .Free of all average 
Fah., Fahr.Fahrenheit 

fcp Foolscap 

Feb February 

fem Feminine 

fig Figure, figurativdy 

f . g. a Free of general average 

Fin. Sec... Financial Secretary 

fir Firkin 

fo., fol Folio 

f. o. b Free on board 

f. p. a Free of particular average 

ft Foot 

fur. Furlong 

a 

g (lenitive, gram, guinea 

Ga Georgia 

gal Gallon 

G. B Great Britam 

Gen General, Genesis 

g. gr Great, gross 

gi Gills 

(k)v (k)vemment, governor 

G. P. O. . .(General POst-office 

gr Grain, gram, grammar, gross 

gt Drop 

H 

H Hydrogen 

h Harbor, height, hence, hour, hun- 
dred, husband 

hab Habitat 

hdkf. Handkerchief 

hf Half 

hg Hectogram 

hhd Hogshead 

H. I Hawaiian Islands 

hi HektoUter 

hm Hektometer 

ho House 

h. p HOTse-power 

H. R House of Representatives 

ht Height 

hund Hundred 

I 

I Idaho, iodine, island 

la Iowa 

ib., ibid. .Ibidem (in the «:ame p.ace) 
Id? Idaho 



id. Id «i<(the same) 

i.e. Id at (that is) 

m. niinois 

imp Imperial, importer, trnprimmhir (let 

it be printed) 

in Inch 

inc. Incorporated 

incognito .Unknown 

Ind.T. ..Indian Territory 

Ins. Inspector; Insurance 

inst Instant (present), institute, insti- 
tution 

int Interest. 

in trans. . In transitu (in course of transit) 

jnv Invented, inventor, invoice 

I. O. U. . .1 owe you (promissory note) 

J 

J Judge, Justice (J J., plural) 

j/a. Joint account 

Jan January 

Jn., June. . Junction 

jour Journal 

jr., jun....Jimior 

K 
Kan.,Kans.Kansas 

kgs Kegs 

kilo. Kilogram, kilometer 

Ky Kentucky 

L 

1 Latitude, league, length, leave, line 

liter, long, lake 

lb. .: Pound 

l.c.,l/c... Letter of credit, lower case 

(type) 
L. or £ . . .£ s. d. Libraey solidit denarii 

(pounds, shillings, and pence) 

lib Book 

L. I. ...Long Island 

M 

M. Marquis, member, middle, lifille 

(one thousand) Monsieur 

m. .".Married, masculine, measure, meri- 
diem (noon), meter, miU, minim, 
minute 

Mar March 

mas., mascMasculine 

Mass Massachusetts 

m. d Months after date 

Mile Mademoiselle 

Mme Madame 

mdse Merchandise 

Me Maine 

Messrs.,MM.Af«5s»tfur5 (gentlemen ; sirs) 

mfd Manufactured 

mfg. Manufacturing 

mfrs Manufacturers 

mfs Manufactures 

mg. miligram 

Mgr Monsignor 

Minn Minnesota 

Miss Mississippi 

Mo Missouri 

mo Month 

Mont Montana 

Mr Mister (Master) 

Mrs Missis (Mistress) 

MS., M^. Manuscript, manuscripts 

m. s Months after sig^t 
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H 

N Nitrogen, North, northcni, Norse 

n Naa, tuOus (bom), neuter, new, 

nomen, nominative, noon, note, 

noun, number 
I*. B New Brunswick, nota bene (note 

weU) 

n. d No date 

N. Dak. ..North Dakota 

Neb., Nebr.Nebraska 

nem. con. No one contradicting 

Nev Nevada 

N. F Newfoundland 

N. G National Guard 

n. g No good 

N. H New Hampshire 

N.J New Jersey 

N. Mez. . .New Mexico 

No North, numero (number) 

n. o. p. . . .Not otherwise jrovided for 
nol. pros. .Unwilling to prosecute 
non seq. . .It does not follow 

Nov November 

N. S Nova Scotia, New Style 

n. s Not specified 

N. Y New York 



O Ohio, oxygen 

Oct October 

O. K All correct 

Ont Ontario 

o. p Opposite prompt, out of print 

Or., Ore... Oregon 

O. S Old Style, Old Series 

0£ Ounce 

P 

p Page, part, participle, penny 

population, pipe 

Pa. Pennsylvania 

pd Paid 

Pan Panama 

Per By, by the 

per diem. .By the day 

P. E. I Prince Edward Island 

per cent.. .By the hundred 

Plula. Philadelphia 

P. I Philippine Islands 

pk. Peck 

pTrg, Padcage 

pi Place, plate, plural 

plf.,plft... Plaintiff 

P. M Past Master, paymaster, post- 
master 

P. M. G. .Postmaster-General 

p. m. Post meridiem (afternoon) 

pm Premium 

p. n Promissory note 

P. O Post-ofl&ce, Province of Ontario 

P. O. D. .Pay on delivery, Post-ofl&ce Dept. 

PP Pages 

P. P. C. . .To take leave 

P. Q Ptevious question. Province of 

Quebec 

pr Pair, per, price, pronoun 

Ptes President 

pro tem. . Pro tempore (for the time being) 

prox. Proximo (next) 

P. S Postscript 

ps Pieces 

pt. Part, payment, pint 



p. t Post-town 

pwt Pennyweight 

Q 

q Quasi, query, question, qtiintal 

qr., qa. ..Quarter, quire 

q. s Sufl&cient quantity 

qt Quart, quantity 

Que Quebec 

quorum . . .The numbers of members requu%d 

to conduct a meeting 
q. V Which see, as much as you will 

B 

R Railway, response, retired 

r Resides, right, rod, rood, rupee 

R. C Roman Cathohc 

rcpt.,*. .Receipt 

re In regard to 

reed Received 

Rec. Sec. . Recording Secretary 

rev Revise, revised, revision 

Rev Reverend 

r. h Right hand 

R. I Rhode Island 

rm. Ream 

rpt Report 

R. R Raihraad 

R. S Recording Secretary, Revised Sta- 
tutes 
r. s., rs.. . .Right side, rupees 
R. W., Ry. Railway 

S 
S Sabbath, saint, Saxon, socie 

south, sun 
S.A South America, S. Africa, S. 

Australia 
s Second, section, see, series, set, 

shilling, snow, son, soprano • 

S. C Supreme Court 

S. C. South Carolina 

s. c, sm. c. Small capitals 

sc, scil ScUicet (namely), scene 

sch Schooner 

scr Scruple 

s. d Sine die (without day) 

S. Dak South Dakota 

Sen Senate, senator, senior 

Sept September 

s. g Specific gravity 

sh Shilling 

sld Sailed 

s. o Sellers' option 

sol Solution 

sq Square 

Sr Senior 

SS Saints 

ss ScUicet (to wit) 

s. s Steamship 

St Saint, street, strait 

St Stanza, stet, stone, strophe 

s. t Short ton 

Ste Saint (feminine) 

ster Sterling 

sup Superfine, superior, suppement 

supreme 

Snpt Superintendent 

S. V. Sons of Veterans 

T 

T Territory, Testament 

t Tenor, thunder, tome, ton, town, tun 
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tc Heroe 

Tenn Tennessee 

Tex Texas 

tf TUl forbidden 

t. i. d. ...Terin die (three times a day) 

tr Translation, transpose 

Treas. . . .Treasurer, Treasury 



U. K United Kingdom 

ult UlHmo (last) 



W West, warden 

Wash. ...Washington 

W.I West Indies 

Wis Wisconsin 

w* Wrong fount (in printing) 

whf Wharf 

Wt Weight 

V* . Va. . .West Virginia 
Wyo Wyoming 



V Venerable, vice, Victoria, violin, 

viscount, volunteers 
V Verb, verse, versus (against), vide 

(see), village, volume 

Va Virginia 

Val Value 

via By way of 

v. d Various dates 

vice versa. The reverse 

vid See 

Vt Vermont 

viz Videlicet (to wit, namely) 

Vol Volume 

vs Venus, against 



xcp Without exception 

XX Double extra 



y Yard, year 

yds Yards 

yr Year, younger, your 

Yuc Yucatan 



Z 



z Zero, zone 

Zool Zoology 



8I01IS AND FI0T7BEB 



S Dollar 

i Pound sterling 

7 Shilling; as 2/6, 2 shillings and 

6 pence 

0/0 Per cent. 

@ (i) At, as, 9 lbs. @ Si.oo ; (2) To, 

as 4 gals. I2.45 @ |2.'o a 

gallon 

Ai First-class 

bA or B/L BUI of Lading 

a/c Account 

c.,^.,orct. Cent 

A Caret 

c/o Care of 

1/c Letter of credit 

» Per 

#24 No. 24 

24 Jt 24 lbs. 

4to or 4**.. Quarto 
Svoor 8" .Octavo 



i2moor i2°Twelvemo 

& Et (Latin), meaning *' and " 

&c And so forth ; et cetera 

f Paragraph 

II Parallel 

*• ' ' Deg. min. sec. 

2' 4' ... .Two ft. four in. 
Multiplied by 

= = — . (^pitals, small capitals, italic 

6 e 6 € . . . .Grave, circumflex, acute, dieresis 
a/io n/ac Two per cent, discount in ten days ; 

net amount in thirty days 
4a yd. . . .Four yards, two quarters 

7 '* lb Seven pounds, fourteen ounces 

18^° ft. ...Eighteen feet, ten inches 

38 7 fur. . .Thirty-eig^t furlongs, seven roods 

/I One and one-fourth 

/* One and one-half 

/3 One and three-fourths 



The use of degrees is mostly confined to printed 
pages — title-pages ; they are seldom used in 
correspondence. Every one is entitled to 
" Mr." ; " Esq." is generally restricted to 
lawyers and justices of the peace. It is not 
preceded by " Mr." 



A.. A.. 
A. B.... 
A. M. . 
A. O. F. 
A. O. H. 

A. R. U. 
A.S. P. 

B.C. or 

B. C. L. 
B. D.... 

B.I 

B.S. .. 



..Associate of Arts 
..Bachelor of Arts 
. . Master of Arts 
. .Ancient Order of Foresters 
. .Ancient Order of Hibernians 
. .American Railway Union 
C. A. American Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals 
B. C. S. Bachelor of Commerce - - - 
Bachelor of Civil Law • ■ 

Bachelor of Divinity 

Bachelor of Laws 
Bachelor rf Sdenca 



ET& 

B. L. E. ..Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 

gineers 

C. A Chartered Accountant 

C. E Civil Engineer 

C. J Chief Justice 

C. O. S.. . .Charity Organization Society 

C. S. A. . . .Confederate States of America 

D. C. L. . .Doctor of Civil Law 

D. C. S. . .Deputy Clerk of Sessions 

D. D Doctor of Divinity 

D. D. S. . .Doctor of Dental Surgery 

D. F Defender of the Faith, Dean of the 

Faculty 
D. G Dei GraHa (by the grace of the 

Lord) 

D. M Doctor of Music 

D. P Doctor of Philosophy 

D. S Doctor of Science 

F. A. M. .Free and Accepted Masons 
F. B Fenian Brotheriiood 
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G. A. R. .Grand Army of the Republic 

G. M. Grand Master 

G. P. M. .Grand Past Master 
H. B. M...His (or Her) Britannic Majesty 
H. H. His Hig^ess, His Holiness 
H. I. H. . .His (or Her) Imperial Majesty 

H. M His (or Her) Majesty 

H. M. S. .His (or Her) Majesty's Ship 
H. R. H. .His (or Her) Royal Highness 
I. O. G. T. Independent Order of Good Tem- 
plars 
I. O. O. F. Independent Order of Odd Fellows 
J. A. G. . .Judge Advocate General 
1. O. R. M. Improved Order of Red Men 

K. G Knight of the Garter 

K. of H. . Knights of Honor 
K. of L. . . Knights of Labor 

K. P Knights of St. Patrick 

L. A. W.. .League of American Wheelmen 

L. C. J Lord Chief Justice 

LL. B. . . .Bachek^ of Laws 
LL. D. . . .Doctor of Laws 

M. A Master of Arte 

M. B Bachelor of Medicine 

M. C Master of Ceremonies, Member of 

Congress 



M. C. E. .Blaster of Gvil Engineering 

M. D Doctor of Medicine 

M. M. E.. .Master of Mining Engineering 

M. P Member of Parliament 

Mr Mister (Master) 

Mrs Missis (Mistress) 

Mus. B. . . . Bachelor of Music 

Mus. D. . .Doctor of Music 

M. W. . . .Most Worshipful, Most Worthy 

N. P Notary Public 

P. B Bachelor of Philosophy 

P. G. M. . Past Grand Master 

Ph. D Doctor of Philosophy 

Ph. G Graduate in Pharmacy 

Q. S Quarter Sessions 

R. N Royal Navy 

Rt. Hon. . Right Honorable 

S. P. C Society for the Prevention of Crime 

S. P. C. C. Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Children 

V. S Veterinary Surgeon 

V. W Very Worshipful 

W. C. T. U. Women's Christian Temperance 

Union 
Y. M. C. A. Young Men's Christian Asso. 
Y. W. C. A. Young Women's Christian Asso. 
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AL A. term applied to the bett quality. 

ftboft var. When the price of stocks is 
hi^er than their face value they are above 
par. 

abrtnetolttfle. Arecocd of one's UUe to 
an estate. 

aooept a bilL To accept a bill is to write 
one's name across the face of it, thereby 
engaging to pay it when due. 

aoCMptor. The drawee of a bill of exchange 
upon writing his name across the face of it 
thereby engaging to pay it when due is called 
the acceptor. 

ft^>^yyn«nff^|n^^ , The lending of one's name 
or credit to accommodate. 

aoooimi A statement showing the amount 
due by one person to another. 

aoooant onmDi A statement, drawn out 
in Dr. and Cr. form, containing an account of 
the transactions between two parties. 

aoooant saloa. An account sent by a 
merchant to the consignor of goods, showing 
the wei^t of the goods sold, the prices 
obtained, and the net result after deducting 
the freigpfit, commission, etc. 

aot of God. Losses incurred by earthquake, 
hurricanes, or other unforeseen natural causes 
are called '* Acts of God " and are not covered 
in insurance poUcies. 

ad inftadtam. Without limit. 

ad intBrim. In the meanwhile. 

adliutmeiiL An insurance term for the 
settlement of a loss. 

ad Ubitiim. At pleasure. 

ad Takiran. According to the value and 
not to the weight or quantity. The customs 
ad valorem duty is, therefore, a charge of so 
much per cent, made on the value of certain 
articles irrespective of weight or quantity. 

adfanoe. It is usual on receiving an invoice 
and bill of lading for a consignment sent for 
sale to pay the consignor a certain portion of 
the value of the gocds, this payment being 
called an "advance." 

advioe note. A letter giving its receiver 
information either that some particular trans- 
action has been oc is about to be effected 
on his behalf. It is usual to advise the 
arrival of shipments, the despatch of goods, 
the payment of accounts. 

affidavit. A declaration sworn to before a 
public officer. 

aftv date. A term used in drawing hills of 
exchange ; after date of the bill. 

aftv tii^t. After having been laresented 
to the drawee for acceptance. 

alias. Means "otherwise" in Latin; an 
assumed name. 

aUbL A person in court proves an aliU 
when he shows that he was " elsewhere " at 
the time and place stated in the complaint. 

aUen. An unnaturalized foreigner. 

amyen. Unit of current in measuring 
electricity. 

anno Domini. In the year of our Lord. 

antedats. To write the date previous to 
the present date. 

Before death. 



To set a price upon. 
A name given to stocks bought 
in. one market and sold in another. 
appraeiata. To increase in value. 
aman. Amounts remaining unpaid after 
the time for payment has expired. 

ai p« inTOiM. A phrase on a bill of 
exchange. It means that notice has been 

S'ven to the drawee that the bill has been 
-awn upon him. 

aanti. Property in general regarded as 
applicable to the paying of debts. 

aflrignmant. The document by means of 
^iduch a transfer is made. 

aarifOi. Any person or persons to ^om 
an assignment is made. 

at t^fiiL A term used upon Ulls of 
exchange when they are payable on demand. 

attawimmti Laying an embargo upon, and 
prohibiting the sale and disposal of, the money 
or goods of a debtor in the hands of third 
parties, pending the settlement of some claim 
against the owner. 

aodit Examination of all books, accoimts, 
etc., by an auditor to see that they are properly 
kept and that no fraud has been committed 
by the party keeping them. 

~" w. One who audits books or accounts. 



i perscm i 

appearance of another in a court to answer 
a charge made against him in order that he 
may be set free in the meantime ; the security 
given. 

^ft^y»l»* In bookkeeping and accounts the 
balance is the difference required to make 
equal the debtor and credit(^ sides of an 
account. 

balanoe <d tiado. The difference in the 
money value between the exports and 
impOTts. 

balanoe ihoot. A statement showing the 
assets and lial^ties of any trading concern 
and the profits oc losses on each account. 

hAlMiufny books. The periodical closing-up 
and adjustmg of all accounts in the ledger to 
ascertain the profits or losses. 

banknotes. Promissory notes on a bank 
payable to bearer on demand. 

bankmpt A debtor who, having been 
unable to pay his creditors in full, has been 
adjudged a bankrupt by the court, and has 
given up his estate, to be realized, so far as 
possible, for the paymoat of his debts. 

bear. A specmator who sells for delivery 
on a certain date stocks, shares, or other 
securities which he does not possess in the 
expectation of being aUe to buy them at a 
lower price before the delivery date arrives 
and to mate a profit on the transaction. A 
" bear," therefore, is one who sells for a fall 
in price ; and a " bull " one who buys foe a 
rise in price. 

below par. Stocks, etc., are said to be 
below par when the pice asked for them is 
lower tnan their face value. 

berth. A sleeping-place on board ship or 
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bin. A bill of exchange is a note addressed 
by one person (the crecUtor) to another (the 
debtor) asking bim;,to pav a certain sum of 
money, either on demand or at a specified 
time, to the order of himself or to.the person 
named therein. {Ses Draft.) 

llUl of puoell. List of articles purchased. 

Un (d sale. An instrument by which the 
transfer of title of personal property is declared 
and established ; an instrument in the nature 
of a mortgage for the transfer of personal 
property as security for a debt. 

mOb piyaUa. Notes issued and drafts 
accepted by a firm ^iduch'^are to be paid. 

UOi reoeivaUa. Notes and acceptances 
received by a firm for vrtiich payment is to be 
received. 

blaok lilt A term given to printed lists of 
bankrupts, suspensions, IhUs of sale, and 
similar matters issued for the private guidance 
of the trading community. Employers cir- 
culate black lists of undearable workmen to 
prevent their obtaining employment ; trades 
unions circulate black lists of employers who 
hire non-union labor oc for other unfair 
methods. A list of goods union men must 
not buy. 

bottdoltiado. An association of business 
men to promote conunon interests. 

bonafidi. In good faith. 

bzokttaga. A charge of so much per cent., 
or so much per share, made by brokers for 
transacting business for their pnndpals ; also 
called commission. 

bmdratHdiop. Term given to outside 
stock-brokers and others ^^lo do not belong 
to the Stock Exchange, many of whom trap 
the unwary and defraud them of their capitsd 
by means of circulars or advertisements 
purporting to show how $5 or $zo can be 
made to produce Izoo or more within a few 
days. 

bnlL A perscm who tries to raise the 
selling price of stocks bought at a lower figure. 

bulBon. Gold or silver in bars, dust, or 
S^roups (tiie term " groups " means (Ad coins, 
medals, or small pieces). The word bullion 
is also frequently used to denote coined gold 
and silver when considered in the mass and 
value by wei^t. 

by-law. A private law or order made by 
a society, corporation, or oompany in 
contradistinction to the law of the land. 

bond. A deed by which a person or com- 
pany is bound to pay a sum of money at a 
fixed time or under certain conditions. 
Railways and other puldic companies issue 
bonds in return for money lent them. 

bonded goods. Imported goods lialde to 
duty, which are deposited in a Government 
or bonded warehouse until the duty up(»i 
them has been paid. Such goods are said 
to be " in bond,'^ a bond having been signed 
on behalf of the owners that the duty will be 
paid when the goods are received for 
consumption. 

bonm. An extra dividend given to share- 
holders when the pn^ts made are far above 
the usual average. Also a periodical addition 
made to life insurance policies out of the 
general, profits jof .the company. 

book debti. Unpaid accounts standing in 
the books. They are usually classed as good, 
doubtful, or bad according to expectati<xi or 
payment. 



bomilj. A premium] given to manufactot^ 
ers, jdanters, exporters, etc, by the govern- 
ment for the encouragement of some particular 
industry. 

BomM. A European term for Stock 
Exchange or money market. 

Bndltraetl. The name of a New York 
house that records the standing of oonmiercial 
peojde, of trade conditions, and publishes 
literature relating thereto. 

brolnr. An agent between the buyer and 
the seUer. 

oalL A Stock Exchange term meaning 
that by paying down so much per cent, the 
option is given of buying stock at a fixed price 
on a certain day. 

oall money. Money lent by bankers and 
others at an agreed rate of interest for 
repayment at a moment's notice. 

oagitaL The money invested in the 
business ; that is, the amount of money used 
to commence and carry on the concern. 

oaid-iyitonL A method of keeping ac- 
counts and records, arranged generally 
according to some alphabetical device. 

eaiat The twenty-fourth part of the 
weight of any pieces of pure gold, pure gold 
being divided into an imaginary standard 
of twenty-four carats. So many "carats 
fine" means that so many parts out of the 
twenty-four are pure gold. Thus, 5, 9, zs 
15, z8, 20, 22, and 24 carat gold. 

oadL Ready money, bills, drafts, bonds, 
and all readily negotiable paper; but more 
commonly the term is limited to coin or 
banknotes. 

eiih bonm. In life insurance a share of 
the profits paid the insured in cash iostead 
of applied to the reduction of premium. 

etTWt omvtor I Let the buyer beware I 

cent. An abbreviation of centum ; a hun- 
dred. Used to denote a certain rate or ratio, 
being so much per hundred. Thus, five per 
cent, imidies the propcxtion of five to every 
zoo. 



One hundred poimds. 

oertifled cbeok. If requested a bank signs 
and dates the check drawn on it, thus certifymg 
itsgenuineness. 

Chambiir of Oommene. An association of 
commercial men for the purpose of protecting 
trade interests. 

'Chaace. An abbreviation of Exchange. 

ehattu mortgage. A written contract by 
wtiLch personal property is pledged to secure 
payment of a debt. 

ohea9 money. Money is said to be 
" cheap " when the floating supply of gold is 
plentiful and loans cm marketable securities 
are easily obtainable at a low rate of interest. 

dheok. A written order on a banker for the 
payment of money on demand. 

ejxooJittiiig medimiL The recognized means 
of making payments ; that is, bank notes, 
checks, bills of exchange, promissory notes, 
gold, silver, etc 

C^ier. A secret kind of writing. Govern- 
ment telegrams, the despatches of companies 
and large commercial houses are often written 
in cipher to insure secrecy. 

oleairanoe. A Custom House term in use 
in the mercantile marine, signifying a permit 
from the Custom House for a wip to unload 
her cargo or to depart from the port. 
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Promissory Note 



s - - - 


New York, 19 




AFTER DATE PROMISE TO PAY TO 


THE ORDER OF 




T^^ nniiADiK 


AT 




Value received. 




DUE 





Memorandum of Credit 

KEEP THIS FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 



Received of 

M 



Philadelphia, Pa.,,, 



^19 



HENDERSON & BROMLEY 

Per 
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Check 



No. 



New York,. 



Pay to the 

ORDER OF 



Northern National Bank 

$ 



.19- 



-Dollars 



Draft 



No. 

Pay to the 

ORDER OF 




New 


York 






19 

Dollars 








$ 


Value 
TO 


received 


AND 


CHARGE TO 

} 


THE 


ACCOUNT 


OF 
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Persons who employ lawyers. In 
oonunerce the customers of a ooncem. 
- ekiiiig piioeB. In newspaper reports the 
closing prices of stock and shares refer to 
transactions ^idiich have taken place between 
hours of three and four, after the official 
" marking " is closed. 

* (MrilAtenl saonritj. Any secondary or 
ndirect security; generally applied to the 
deposit of documents convesring a right to 
property, so that they may be available in the 
event of default in the repayment of a loan, 
or the failure of some other obligation. A 
bill of sale, for instance, is a collateral security, 
as it is given as a guaranty for the repayment 
of a loan ; also document bills, ddivery 
orders, title deeds, mortgages, bonds, etc., 
when they are deposited to insure the 
performance of an obligation. 

common law. Long established customs 
accepted as the law of the land. 

oommon stock. This usually forms part 
of the ordinary stock, and is entitled to a 
dividend a ter the preferred stock. 

coofinnation note. A slip attached to or 
sent with an order or contract, so that the 
receiver may sign it as an acknowledgment 
that he Has received and confirms it. 

C. 0. D. Goods to be paid for when 
delivered. 

ocnsign. To forward goods from one 
person or place to another. 

consignee. The party to whom goods are 
sent or consigned. 

consignment Goods sent to a person for 
sale. The term is also used by railway 
companies when asking for instructions as 
to the disposal of goods lying at their 
stations. 

consolidated. A term applied to various 
funds bearing the same or different rates of 
interest, which have been consolidated into one 
common debt. 

consoL A public officer appointed by a 
government to reside in a foreign country in 
order to facilitate and protect the commercial 
interests between his own country and that 
to which he has been sent. 

contraband. Articles forbidden to be 
exported or imported. 

contiact A bargain; to make an 
agreement. 

convertible 8eciiritie8. Term given to those 
documents which can be readily converted 
into money. 

copyright The sole legal right to print or 
publish anything that belongs to the author 
or his assigns. 

comer. To obtain sufficient control of an 
article of commerce or shares of stock so as to 
be able to fix the selling price at will. 

conpon. An interest-bearing slip attached 
to a bond to be cut off and given up when 
paid. 

oiedentials. Document of reference 
showing the standing or the authority of a 
person. . , , 

credit in banking. An entry in a banker s 
books showing that a customer has made a 
deposit with ttie bank. 

credit in bookkeeping. An entry showinff 
that a person named has a right to demand 
s<naething, but not necessarily money. 

CMdit in commarae. A bargain agreed upon 
between two parties, one of whom, the seller, 



hands over certain goods to the other, the 
buyer, conditionally upon receiving his pro- 
mise to pay within a certain defijoite tune. 
The seller beoomes the creditor, and the buyer 
the debtor until the money is paid ; if the 
amcftmt is not paid then due the fbnner has 
a right of action against the latter, which he 
can at once put in force. 

creditor. A person to whom another is 
in debt. 

credit note.' A document similar in form 
to an invoice, but usually printed in red, sent 
to a person stating that his account is credited 
with the amount named. 

Corb. An irregular Stock Exchange market 
held in the street. 

cnrremv. A term applied to the lawful 
coins and other recognized means of making 
payments that pass current or circulate. 

cnrrent accoont In banking a current 
account is where a person puts money in 
a bank to be withdrawn or added to. 

dajr books. Those in which the business 
transactions of the day are entered. 

day to day loans. Sums of money bor- 
rowed at a fixed rate of interest for a single 
day. They may be renewed from day to day 
if borrower and lender agree. 

days of grace. Days (usually three) allowed 
for payment of a note or bill of exchange 
after it falls due. 

days' si^t Days after the sight of a bill 
— ^i.e., after it has been presented for 
acceptance. 

dear money. Money is said to be " dear " 
when the floating supply of ^Id is scarce 
and advances cannot be obtamed even on 
good securities except at a high rate of interest 
owing to a pressure in the money market or a 
high bank rate. 

debit note. When a firm returns goods 
owing to some imperfecticm, or corrects an 
overcharge, it is usual to send a debit 
note. 

decimal system. Decimal system is a sys- 
tem by which weights, measures, money, etc., 
are calculated by decimal division. 

deed. A legal transaction or the written 
document under hand and seal as evidence of 
such transaction. 

- deed tA assignment A deed by which an 
insolvent debtor gives up his property for the 
benefit of creditors. 

- de facto. Actual ; in fact ; in reality. 

• defendant A party against whom an 
action is brought. 

demand draft A bill of exchange payable 
on demand, i.e., payable as socm as presented. 

demurrage. The holding of a vessel or car 
by a shipper longer than the time allowed for 
loading or unloading. 

depredation. A stock-taking term used in 
bookkeeping when an allowance is made for 
the wear and tear of such assets as machinery 
tools, fixtures, furniture, utensils, and other 
requisites necessary to carry on business. 

disooant An allowance made on a bill or 
any other debt not yet become due in 
consideration of present payment. Trade 
or series discounts may not be added and 
taken as one discount, as each must be 
computed on a different base. The first 
discount (15 %) is computed on and deducted 
from the face of the bill. The second (zo %) 
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Invoice 

To InBore prompt attention* all communications shoold be addreued to the Honse 

Any claim for allowance on Paper must be presented before printing ; 

on general Mdse. within ten days from receipt of goods. 

New York, 9.9."^. •...A? 190^ 

Henry Leggat 

Bought of THE THOMAS PAPER CO., 

Paper Manufacturers & Dealers in ^ill Supplies 
391 FEDERAL STREET 



TESMS.. 



~^" gS^ Reams. Sueand WeiftliL 



Quality. 



Prices 



Receipt 



New York M^Y 22? ^^^9 

Received of ?.^?.?^M..?^P^.^..P.o.- 

Fifty reams white paper No. 6 



No. 10. 



Harold Temple 



X5— (400) 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT 



M. 



New York,. 



To ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Dr. 

SHORTHAND AND EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
T.r». Ntc-h 2^West45thSt. 

With Exchange on New York 







To Balance as per % rend 
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Our custom is to render Statements the first of each month, whether accounts be 
due or not. The object is to prevent errors which might otherwise occur, and they 
should not be considered as untimely demands for settlement. 
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is computed on and deducted from the first 
remainder; the third (5%) on the second 
remainder. Continue in this succession if 
there be more than three discounts in the 
series. The last remainder of a series is the 
proceeds of the bill. 

Illustration : Bill I too- 15 ■= $85 - $8.50 
= $76.50 - $3.83 SB $72.67, net cost of bill. 

diflooant a biU. To obtain money for a biU 
before it is due, interest being charged for the 
accommodation. 

dinhoniir. When the drawee refuses to 
accept a biU or an acceptor fails to pay it 
when due the bill is said to be dishonored. 

dock. The water space between two piers 
or wharfe. 

doable finftry. That mode of bookkeeping 
in which two entries are made of every 
transaction in order that the one entry may 
check the other. 

draft An order by which money is drawn 
from a bank ; a bill of exchange. 

drawee. The person upon whom a bill is 
drawn. 

drawer. The person \^o draws a bill upon 
another. 

fbjr dock. Used for the repair of ships 
whidi are admitted at high water and left 
dry after the water has been removed. 

duties. Taxes on merchandise, manu- 
factures, raw material, etc., passing through 
the custom house, levied by the Government 
as a revenue for the country. 



To sign one's name on the back 
of a bill of exchange, promissory note, check, 
warrant, delivery order, etc. 

endorsee. The party to ' whom a bill, 
deUvery order, warrant, etc., is transferred 
by endorsement, thus enabling him to deal 
with the document as if it were made to his 
order when first issued. 

endorse'a bilL To endorse a bill is to write 
one's name across the back, thereby engaging 
to pay it when due should it be dishonored 
by the drawee. 

eodorsemeat Anything written upon the 
back of documents ; or, in its general sense, 
writing one's name upon the back of bills of 
exchange, warrants, etc., so that they may be 
paid to or collected by other parties. 

endorser. A person who endorses a bill of 
lading, bill of exchange, promissory note, 
check, warrant, delivery order, etc. 

endowment. A fixed sum of money 
payable at the end of a certain number of 
3^ars in the event of a person's surviving the 
given time. 

ezecator. A person appointed by a testator 
to see that his will is carried into effect. 
Feminine form, ESseeatrix. 

exportation. The act of sending goods out 
of one country into another. 

eQOrters. Those who send goods to foreign 
markets. 

face valne. The value printed on the face 
of bonds^, shares, certificates, etc. 

fawnmile. An exact copy. 

faihire. The suspension of payments by 
those unable to meet the demands made upon 
them. 

file. A contrivance on which papers are 
arranged. 

One who supidies capital for 



a commercial undertaking ; one who manages 
the finances of a concern. 

flrst-oiass paper. A phrase given to bills, 
drafts, promissory notes, etc., which bear the 
names of well-known houses of financiers as 
acceptors or endorsers. 

first hand. A term applied to goods 
obtained direct from the maker, importer, or 
wholesale dealer. 

floatins caiataL The available sum act- 
ually at command for carrying on business, 
including money not j)ermanently invested, 
but temporarily employed in marketable 
securities. 

flffltti^^g policy. A policy for a certain 
amount, insuring goods which are not all in 
one place, but are spread over a certain area, 
so that they are insured, either wholly or in 
part, according to their aggregate value. 
L o. b. See Free on Board. 
foreoloee. To take actual possession of the 
thing mortgaged with a view of securing 
repayment of the loan. 

foreign. In railroad language a term 
designating a railroad operated by another 
company tiiough in the same country. 

foreign bills of exchange. Bills of exchange 
drawn in one country and payable in another. 
forgery. Tht fraudulent making or altera- 
tion of a document to the disadvantage of 
another person. 

forwarding agents. Persons who collect, 
forward, and deliver goods. 

franc The French standard unit of 
money — $.193. 

free on board. When goods are sold 
" f. o. b." it means that the seller puts them 
on board a car or ship free of expense to the 
bujrer. 

free trade. Trade with other countries 
unrestricted by tariff or customs. 

gilt-edged securities. Securities of the 
hi^est class. 

gold bonds. Bonds payable in gold 'coin, 
or at a fixed rate of exchange. 

gOOd-wilL The right to take up an estab- 
lished trade or business, with the advantages 
accruing to it, under an agreement from the 
outgoing owner. 

gnaranty. A conditional or secondary 
responsibility taken by a person on another's 
account, whereby he engages to fulfil certain 
engagements, such as the payment of money 
in case the party liable fails to do so. 

guinea. A gold coin formerly current in 
England. Now used to designate a sum of 
twenty-one shillings ; about $5. 



Term used in measuring the height 

of horses — four inches. 

hogshead. A term formerly employed to 
denote a measure of capacity, but now a cask 
or barrel of 63 gallons. 

horse-power. The standard for estimating 
the power of an engine ; the force required to 
raise 33,000 pounds one foot per minute. 

implied. Understood though not spoken 
or written. 

importers. Those who import goods. 

inuKjrts. A term for gocxls brought into 
the countrv from some other nation or place. 

indemnity. The making-good of .'oss 
sustained. 
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An order from a court having 

the object of preventing an act from being 
done. 

i B i oNmt The state of being miable to 
pay the whole of one's debts. 

mtenal nrntam. Taxes imposed by the 
U. S. Government on domestic articles. 

in tnumlt Passing from one place to 
another. 

intrimie tahnu The real, not the apparent, 
valae. The intrinsic value of a watdb is the 
wcNTth of the gold in it. 

inventofy. A list of goods, fixtures, etc 

invMfalMnt Mcmey put out at interest in 
some fund <x company, or in the purchase of 
houses, land, or other property. 

inTOMM. An account specifying particulars 
as to the quantity, quality, and price of goods 
sold to another, Uie contents of each package, 
and the charges upon them, etc. An invoice 
is usually sent by a manufacturer to the mer- 
chant at the time the goods leave the factory, 
and a copy of it is s'nt by the merchant to his 
customer as socm as the goods are shipped. 

L 0. U. A memorandum acknowledging 
a debt consisting of these three letters, the 
amount of the debt, the date, and the signature 
of the debtor. Thus — 

New York, March z, X906. 
I. O. U. $100 (One Hundred 

Frank Smffh. 

joint amoont Two or more firms in the 
same line of business sometimes trade upon 
joint account with some particular article in 
vhich they deal. 

jonmaL The bode containing an account 
of each day's transactions, now used only for 
the entry of such transactions as cannot be 
entered in the Purchases, Sales, or Cash Books. 

junior partnor. Either the youngest 
member of a firm or the last to enter. 



Mr. J. Bell : 
Dollars). 



Nautical mile of 2,208 yards, or 
one-sixtieth of a degree. 



A document relating to the letting 

of offices, houses, buildings, land, or goods. 

ledger. The inrindpal book of accounts 
among merchants in which the entries from 
all other books are summarized. 

legiey. Property left to one by will. 

legal tender. The various kinds of money 
— gold, silver, and paper — ^with which a debt 
can be lawfully paid. 

HaMWtiwf. A term used in commerce to 
denote the whole amoimt of the debts that a 
person owes, and also any others that are 
likely to arise from business responsibilities. 

Uen. A legal daim on property; a 
security for a debt or charge. 

lien. In place of. 

Ihnited. When appearing at the end of a 
firm's name it means that the firm consists 
of general and spedal partners, the general 
partners managing the business and the 
spedal partner contributing capital. The 
special partner's liability for the debts of the 
fom is limited to the amount of his capital in 
the firm. 

liipridatiqn. A course of settlement or 
dosing-up of business transactions of a 
concern. 



long. A term equivalent to the market 
expression "bull." Instead of calling a 
person who holds stock for a rise a " bull," he it 
said to be " long of stock." 

longdMremen; Men employed about piers 
to load and unload vessels. 



A court order compelling a 
person to act. 

margin. A deposit of money or securities 
given a broker by his dient in order to insure 
him against loss in speculative transactions on 
his account. 

ma^ German standard unit of money — 
about $.24. 

miUaritj. The date up(m which bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, etc, fall due and 
are payable. 

meroantile agenoy. A concern that dis- 
covers and sells business information to 
subscribers. 

metric lyiteoL A system of weights and 
measures, the original factors of which are 
derived from the meter. The meter is the 
unit in measure of len^ ; the are in measure 
of surface ; the liter m measure of capadty ; 
and the gram the unit of weights. A meter in 
the United States is 39.37 inches. 

mileage. The name given to fees paid lor 
travel or for the conveyance of goods by the 
mile. 

minnt^book. The book contaming the 
minutes or notes of a meeting. 

monoKdiie. To obtain control of a 
commodity so as to be the sole seller of it. 

mntnal life insnanoe oompany. A com- 
pany in which there are no shareholders, the 
profits bdonging to the insured and divided 
among them, either by cash payments, 
reductions of premiums, or by poiodical 
additions to the amounts of the polides. 



debt The entire debt of the 

United States, consisting of mcmey which the 
Government has bonowed from private 
individuals. 

negotialde doenmenti. Instruments which, 
when transferred from one person to another, 
convey to the possessor a legal right to 
property. 

net. The amount of any charge ex cost 
after all deductions. The actual weight of 
goods themselves without reckoning the 
package in wliich they are endosed, and 
after allowing fcv waste, turn of the sale, 
etc 

notary pubUe. An authorized person who 
attests certain documents and writings to 
prove their validity. 

note tA hand.' A document promising 
payment of a sum of money named at a 
particular date. 

oetaTO. A book oc sheet of a book having 
eight leaves to the sheet. Contracted form, 
8vo. 

oflteial reoei?er. A person appointed by 
a court to manage and distribute an insolvent's 
estate. 

ohm. A standard unit of dectrical 
resistance. 

- on ilomiwl. A term used on bills of 
exchange when payable on presentation. 

open aooonnt. An account not subject to 
settiement at a fixed date. 
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RAILROAD BILL OP LADING 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

FREIGHT LINE 



S^* All articles entered on 
f^is Bill of Lading shall be subject 
3b and governed by the Classifica- 
tion as published by Railroads, 
and to the rates properly belong- 
ing to such classification ; and the 
rates as written in below, shall 
only apply to such Goods as are 
included in the class opposite or 
against which the rates are so 
written in. 

MARKS. 



T. A. 



Stone, 

Albany, 

N. Y. 



Subject to the order of 
Merchants Bank of New 
York, N. y. 



Charges advanced, I . . . 



BILL OF LADING FROM 

Hew York. N.T., to /Ibany Depot 

If zst Qass, 15 cts. per zoo lbs. 

If 2d Class, 13 cts. per 100 lbs. 

If 3d Qass, 10 cts. per 100 lbs. 

If 4th Class, 8 cts. per 100 lbs. 

If Special cts. per zoo lbs. 



Any consignment weighing less 
than 100 lbs. will be estimated 
and charged at 100 lbs. 



NEW YORK, N. Y„ Jan. 6, 1909. 

Received from A. Carey & Co., in apparent 
good order [except as noted] the following packages 
[contents unknown], marked as in the margin, viz : 

110 bbls. Salt. 

(UNDER THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS.) 

It being expressly understood and agreed that in consideration 
of issuing this throu^ Bill of Lading, and guaranteeing a through 
rate, the National Transportation Company reserves the right 
to forward said goods by any Railroad line between point of ship- 
ment and destination. The National Transportation Company, 
or carriers over whose line they are transported, shall only be 
responsible as warehousemen, not as common carriers, while the 
goods are at any of their stations awaiting delivery to the consignees. 
They will not be liable for any injury to any articles of freight 
during the course of transportation, occasioned by the weather, 
accidental delays, or natural tendency to decay^ nor from any 
loss arising from leakage, improper packing, insufficient cooperag«> 
or strapping ; nor for any loss or damage on any article or propert , 
whatever, by fire, or other casualty, while in transit or while in 
depots or places of transhipment, <x at depots or landings at point 
of delivery ; nor for loss or damage by fire, collision, or the dangers 
of navigation while on seas, rivers, lakes^ or canals. No responsi- 
bility will be assumed for damage resulting from chafing of goods 
packed in bales. All necessary cooperage and bailing to be at 
jwners' risk. 

No guaranty of special time for delivery of the goods is given — 
Carriages and Sleighs, Eggs, Furniture, Looking Glasses, Glass and 
Oockery, Ware, Acids, Machinery, Stoves and Castings, Wrought 
Marble, Musical Instruments, Liquor put up in glass or earthen- 
ware, and all other frail and brittle articles. Fruit and all other 
perishable goods — will only be taken at the owners' risk of fracture 
or injury during the course of transportation, loading and un- 
loading, unless specially agreed in writing to the contrary. Gun- 
powder, Friction Matches, and like combustibles and explosives, 
-will not be received except by special agreement, and all persons 
procuring the reception of such freight without the knowledge of 
the carrier will be held responsible for any damage which may 
arise from it. In the event of the loss of any property for which 
responsibility attaches under this Bill of Lading to the carrier, the 
value or cost of the same, at the time and point of shipment is to 
govern the settlement for the same, except me value of the articles 
has been agreed upon with the shipper, or is determined by the 
classification upon vdiich the rates are based, and said carrier shall 
have the benefit of any insurance effected by or on account of the 
owner of such goods. It is further stipulated and agreed that, in 
case of any loss, detriment or damage done to or sustained by any 
of the property herein receipted for, during such transportati(»i, 
whereby any legal liability or responsibility shall or may be incurred, 
that Company alone shall be held answerable therefor in whose 
actual custody the same may be at the time of the happening 
thereof. No claim will be allowed for deficiency or damage (» 
packages if receipted for in " good order " at the point to which 
they are contracted by this bill. No daim will be allowed that 
arises from insufficient packing or incorrect or inadequate marking. 
The acceptance of this Bill of Lading or receipt for goods, made 
subject to the conditions of this Bill of Lading, makes this an 
agreement between the National Transportaticm Company and 
carriers engaged in transporting said goods and all parties inter- 
ested in the property. In witness whereof, the agent affirms to 
2 Bills of Lading, all of this tenor and date, one of which being 
accomplished the other to stand void. 



DEPOT : 

Comer Court and Saint 

Paul Streets. 

NOTE — Another approved form is that of the Interstate Commerce Commission unfortunately 
too large for this booK. 



T. Banning, Agent, 
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Refer to a debt or note which has 
become overdue in payment and cannot be 
enforced by law. 

ontlMari. The public or those who depend 
for their judgment of the value of stocks upon 
the general situation. 

Oftrdiaw. To receive from the bank more 
money than a person is entitled to. 

par. Face value. Stocks at a hundred 
per cent. 



Brooklyn, N.Y., Jan. i, 1910. 
We, Henry Smith & William Chase, have 
this day formed a partnership to conduct a 
retail hardware business in the City of New 
York for a period of five years under the firm 
name of Smith & Chase. Our capital stock 
is Ten Thousand Dollars, of which each has 
paid in Five Thousand Dollars. We have 
agreed equally to share all profits and losses. 
Henry Smith. 
William Chase. 
party.' Singular noun, lu law either 
singular or plural. 

par Talne. The face value of securities. 
paper profits. A balance on brokers' books 
in tavor of a speculator. 

paaoori An official permission to enter 
or leave a country. 

payee. The person or firm to whom 
payment is directed to be made. 
payer. One who pays. 
penny. English money; equal to two 
cents in United States money. 
per annnm. By the year. 
per eent By the hundred. 
per oontra. A term used in bookkeeping 
meaning on the other side. 
per diem. By the day. 
per se.- Considered by itself. 
perubable goods. Such property, which, 
if not delivered quickly, would become spoiled. 
personal property. Property not real estate. 
personalty. Movable property; not real 
estate. 

plaintiff. A complainant in a court of law. 
One who institutes a law-suit against another. 
postdate. To date a document after the 
real day. 

post meridian. Written p. m. ; afternoon. 
post mortem. After death. 
posts restante. A French phrase written 
on letters and parcels sent through the mail 
when they are to remain at the post-office 
until called for. 

pound sterling. English money ; equal to 
l4.86i in United States money. 

power of attorney. A document empower- 
ing one person to act for another. 

prima facie. At the first appearance; 
apparently. 

preferred stock. Shares having preference 

over common shares in payment of dividends. 

VtfStad. Paid before due or in advance. 

price-list. A list or pamphlet issued by 

merchants to their customers showing the 

various articles dealt in. 

piincipaL The head of a business house, 
or of a department; money at interest: 
capital. 

pijnc^le. A rule of conduct or method of 
procedure. 
protiate. To prove a will. 
pro forma. A matter of form. 



.note. A written promise to pay. 

pro rata. A division by proportion 

proviso. A provision or condition in a deed 
or other document. 

PRfldmo. The coming month. 

proxy. Authority to act for another. 

QOasi. Appearing as if ; not folly genuine ; 
not quite, used as a prefix and joined to the fol- 
lowing word by a hyphen ; as, quasi-contract ; 
a quasi-official ; a quasi-undorstanding. 

anid pro ana One thing for another ; a 
mutual consideration in business, such as 
giving a buyer some advantage in con- 
sideration of his making a concession. 

QointaL Equal to 220.46 pounds. 

aoomm. ihe legal number of a committee 
or board of directors to hold a meeting and 
transact business. 

qnotation. The price and terms upon 
which a person is willing to enter an order. It 
is usual i(x merchants and others before 
placing an order to send out inquiries fcv 
articles they wish to buy, and the pices they 
receive are termed quotations. 

raw Fflft*fi"itl« Metals, ores, products, etc, 
in their natural state before manufacture. 

real estate. Land including whatever is 
made part of or attached to it by nature cr 
man, as trees, water, minerals, houses and 
other permanent structures* an estate or 
interest in land at least for life. 

reaoL A ream of writing-paper consists 
of 20 quires, of 24 sheets each ; or 480 sheets 
in all. A short ream has 480 sheets, a long 
ream 500 or more ; a printer's ream contains 
2ii quires (516 sheets), the surplus to make up 
for waste. 

retiate. Term used by bankers and others 
for an allowance made by them to parties 
taking up bills of exchange before they are 
due ; also for any return of discounts made 
by bill-brokers and bankers when discounted 
bills are taken back again, previous to their 
arriving at maturity, by the parties who 
placed them under disco nt. Used in 
railroad business to favor a few shippers at 
the expense of others by giving special rebate 
in matters of shipping. 

referee, lo whom some matter in dispute 
is referred for decision. 

remittance. A sum of money sent from 
one person to another, whether by check, 
draft, postage stamps, or postal orders, etc. 
When bills are drawn upon others and en- 
d(»^ed over to a merchant himself they are 
called drafts. 

ilevin. An action taken to recover 

5 improperly obtained. 

retainer. A fee paid to a lawyer to defend 
acase. 

ring. A combination of capitalists, formed 
for the purpose of manipulating certain 
produce (or securities) to increase the selling 
value. 

rolling stock. Engines, carriages, wagons, 
trucks, etc, of a carrying company. 

royalty. Money paid for working a mine 
to the owners of the land for the privilege ot 
working the ore, coal, etc ; a payment made 
to a patentee for the use of his patent. Money 
paid by a publisher to an author for the 
privilege of publidiing and selling his book, 
generally ten per cent, of selling price of the 
book 
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nhafS. Money paid to those who 
assist in saving a ship or goods from the 
dsmgers of the sea ; any property saved from 
(testniction. 

tdlJoei To wit ; namely ; in legal papers 
abbreviated to ss. 

Bhans. The proportion of interest in any 
undertaking oc company. Shareholders have 
certificates granted them showing the number 
of shares they hold and entitling them to 
participate in the profits. 

■wninif English money — $.24. 

dsip's oloiTnncio Upon the arrival of a 
vessel in port the captain, before the hatches 
are opened or the b\:dk broken, makes known 
his arrival by lodging at the Custom House a 
report of his ship, her cargo and crew, upon 
the [^escribed form, when, on paypoent of the 
tonnage dues, etc., permission is given him to 
unload. An outward-bound vessel also, 
having loaded her cargo, must obtain 
permission before sailing. 

ship's maniiest. A statement made out by 
the captain containing a description of the 
ship, cargo, crew, and the ports of destination. 

sic &> ; thus ; a word inserted in brackets 
after an erroneous or astonishing quoted 
statement to indicate that the quotation is a 
literal transcript. 

silent partun. Those who invest their 
money in business but do not take any active 
part in the work or appear by name as mem- 
bers of the firm. They are liable in their 
whole property for the debts of the firm. 

sine die. Refers to adjournment without 
fixing the day of the next meeting. 

sine vut nan. " Without ndiich, no." 
Meaning that unless a certain conditicm be 
complied with no agreement can be reached. 

sinkfalg^fimd. A part of the profits set 
aside by companies for extinguishing a 
debt. 

sohrsncy. The state of being able to pay all 
debts. 

stdvent. A person is solvent when able to 
pay all debts. 

sovereign. A British gold coin equal to 
one pound sterling — $4.86^. 

ss. Abbreviation of scilicit: to wit; 
namely. 

S.S. Abbreviation for steamship. 

statement of aoeoont Account periodically 
rendered, showing the amoimts due by one 
person or firm to another. Generally a state- 
ment contains <Mily the dates and amounts 
of each invoice sent in since the last settlement. 

Stattetios. Collections of facts and figures 
relating to the state of trade or the conditic»is 
of a people or a class. 

stuate ot Hwiik"**** A law which fixes 
the periods during which a debt can be 
recovered, or a person punished for a 
crime. 

steeniffe. An apartment in the forepart 
of a ship for the use of third-class passengers. 

sterling. The denomination given to 
English money — ^pounds, shillings, and pence. 

net. When an entry or a figure has been 
crossed out by mistake the term "stet" 
indicates that it should remain as it stood 
originally. A line of dots is written under 
the words crossed out, meaning that no 
attention should be paid to the crossing-out. 

steredocea. Experienced men who super- 
intend the stowage of a hip's cargo, which, 



usually being of a mixed nature, requires care 
in stowing. 

stewards. Thi managers of the provision 
department on board sUp ; those who have 
charge of estates as representing the owners. 

Stock Endiange. A private institution 
devoted exclusively to dealings in stocks and 
shares. 

street Means Wall Street, the center of 
financial transactions. 

sovense aoeoont. An account used by 
merchants, bankers, and others, wherein 
sundry items are kept, ^tdiich, owing to death, 
oversight, postal irregularities, or want of 
detail or information at the time of posting, 
cannot be placed to their regular accoimts in 
the books. 

snspenakm (A naymenL Business men are 
said to " suspend payment " when they cease 
paying debts on becoming aware that they 
are insolvent. 



A written offer to supply certain 
articles upon specified terms. 

ticker. A telegraphic printing machine for 
recording Exchange quotations, etc. 

tip. Private information given to another 
as likely to yield him a profit if he acts upon it. 

ton. A large cask of about four hogsheads 
or 282 gallons. 

trosi Money or property held by specially 
appointed persons, called trustees, for the 
benefit of others, or to be used for certain 
purposes is said to be held " in trust." The 
term is also used for large combinations of 
business concerns which are often called trusts. 

trost deed. A deed conveying property to 
a trustee. 

tmstee. A person appointed by will or by 
law to realize or manage ^he property of 
another. 



A person who insures; so 

called because he underwrites or subscribes 
his name to eadi policy he is concerned in, 
as a guaranty that, in case of loss, he will 
answer for all the stock of a company which 
is not subscribed for by the public. 

nnmerdhantaUe. When goods are in any 
way below the usual standard or not in their 
natural, soimd state. 

ultimo. The succeeding month. 

nsory. An excessive rate of interest 
charged to persons borrowing money. 

nnseaworthy. When, owing to her age, 
want of repair, or incon^^tency of master and 
crew, etc., the ship is unsafe. 

vahie received. A term used upon bills 
of exchange when the drawee has received 
goods or money. 

▼endor. A person on whose behalf a sale 
is made, or the person who is himself the seller. 

verbiUhn. Word tor word. 

▼onoher. Any dociunent in proof of the 
payment or receipt of money or of other 
financial transactions. 

watering stock. To enlarge the number of 
shares of a company without a proportionate 
increase of paid-in capital ; as, to water 
railroad or telegraph stock. 

way-lrilL A document issued containing 
a list of passengers or goods carried by a public 
company. 
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Pupils, as a rule, and oftentimes teachers, underrate the value 
of propriety and style in writing. The thousand and one points 
covered by displaying of the letter on the page, spacing, proper 
titles, salutations, complimentary closes, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, compounding, the failure to compound, abbreviations, use 
of accents, distinguishing between Anglicized, partly Anglicized, 
and im-Anglicized foreign terms, selection of words, spelling, 
sentence construction, paragraphing, grammar, etc., are of vital 
importance ; in fact, spelling being equal, the knowledge of these 
points constitutes the difference between an experienced and an 
inexperienced business writer. Inability to spell may be concealed 
from the dictator by resorting to the dictionary, but weakness 
in style is always apparent. The acquisition of this advanced 
style is, therefore, fully as important as the ordinary spelling ; 
it is, in fact, what may be called " higher spelling," a ** knowledge 
of form." 

There are many occupations where approximate accuracy may 
be acceptable. Perfection is not thought of ; but who ever heard 
of a business man willing to have important correspondence go 
out of his office only nearly correct ? In many schools pupils are 
accustomed to pass to a higher class with only a seventy-per-cent. 
knowledge of the subject studied. Similarly in the Civil Service. 
No wonder pupils have absolutely no sense of what constitutes 
acceptable work in the business world ! Business men want 
greater accuracy than this. Employers will not accept steno- 
graphers whose work shows several errors on a page. Pupils should, 
therefore, be thoroughly taught that a letter containing a single 
error has little or no commercial value. A few — a very few — 
understand this finally and study to get their work out on a himdred- 
per-cent. basis. The remainder cannot without great trouble be 
made to imderstand that business men should expect better work 
' than the ordinary school effort. 

224 
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An extensive examination of rejected papers of 1,000 applicants 
for positions showed the shorthand and typewriting to be, as a rule, 
fair, the reason for rejection of the majority being found in the 
deficiency of English style in correspondence ; that is, everything 
that has to do with the make-up of the letter except mere typing. 

•As the majority of beginners are rejected for reasons other 
than typing and stenographic, is it not true that instruction in 
commercial English and correspondence must be of at least equal 
importance ? Fast shorthand is by no means essential in securing 
a place any more than is quick t}^ing. Positions are not altogether 
to the quick nowadays in the commercial field, but rather to the 
accurate and well informed. One hundred words a minute is the 
average for shorthand. But how many are able to pass an exam- 
ination in business English with more than fifty per cent ? Only 
one in ten, school-teachers included, found from actual experience 
by the author. 

Into the " Style-Book " has been put only such information 
as is absohUdy necessary to the beginner as correspondent If he 
fails to qualify in this and goes out imable to display the language 
he hears in proper business-English style he is certain to join the 
great army of the imderpaid or the unemployed. It is to avoid 
this fate that the '' Style-Book " was written. It was not compiled 
from other books, but was made up from errors in the examination 
papers of 5,000 pupils quaUf)dng for a commercial career. From 
actual examinations it has been f oimd that graduates in commercial 
schools where business English is not taught have but a forty- 
per-cent. knowledge of the information in the " Style-Book," yet 
it contains not one single dispensable item. 

The first step in teaching correspondence is to impart the 
visible or ph3^ical side ; that is, the display or arrangement, the 
capitalization, etc. For this purpose it is better to begin them 
with Part II and continue through to the end ; then go back to 
the beginning for information on principles and advice in 
composition. 
J •In treating page 54 put on the blackboard the skeleton form of 
business letter and point out the names and position of its parts. 
Have the pupils copy the same on a sheet of typewriting paper. 
ISA— (400) 
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Pupils have great difficulty in memorizing the correct way to 
punctuate the date-line. To assist, therefore, call attention to the 
fact that every full date-line has four distinct parts. 1. The city 
or town. 2. The State. 3. The month and its date. 4. The year. 
Call attention to the fact that the early form of a date-line ran : 
In the city of New York in the State of New York on the 19th of May 
in the year 1908. In the reduction to modem form the connecting 
words were omitted and commas inserted instead, thus : New York, 
N. Y., May 19, 1908. Particularly mention that three commas 
are needed. 

The explanation to give in connection with pimctuatmg the 
salutation is that there can be only one form employed, and that 
is the customary colon. Call particular attention to the fact that 
it is not possible that two pimctuation points can be used to serve 
the same purpose ; therefore a dash or a hyphen cannot be used 
after the colon. Inquire as to whether the pupils ever saw in the rules 
of pimctuation the employment of double points. Consequently, 
there can be no logical use for both. Further, call attention to 
the fact that the comma and dash combined are very seldom or 
never used except in social letters. The best argument to dis- 
courage the use of a dash after the colon is to point out that as it 
can have no use as a pimctuation point it must, therefore, be used 
as an ornament. Now, ornaments are not used in pimctuation, 
but if they are allowed why not use other points equally or more 
ornamental, such as a star, a dagger, or an index-point, etc. ? 
The pupils will then see the folly of using the dash after the colon 
and the absolute uselessness of double points in pimctuation. 

•Compare the method of capitalizing the salutation with that 
of the complimentary close, and mention that no matter how the 
last line of the body of the letter may end the first word of the 
complimentary begins exactly in the middle of the line. 

In explaining Ques. 13 and 14 mention that " I remain " means 
that some previous correspondence has taken place between the 
two parties, otherwise there would be no sense to the phrase " I 
remain." " I remain " means that the person remains as he 
previously was, that is, on terms of acquired friendship. After 
one has written two or three letters he may, perhaps, write 
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" I remain." Otherwise alwajrs for the first time close with " I 
am." The same rule applies to " Yours sincerely." " Yours 
sincerely" indicates more or less acquaintance and friendship 
on your part with your correspondent. " I am " is the formal 
close for a letter to an utter stranger. It would be taking undue 
familiarities with a stranger to say " Yours sincerely " on first 
writing. 

In determining the complimentary close consider the relation 
of the writer to the person addressed. If he is not acquainted with 
him in any way he cannot say " Yours respectfully," for the 
person addressed may be a tramp for all he knows to the contrary. 
The same applies to " Yours sincerely." What he should do is to 
subscribe his name by saying " I am," " Yours truly," and below 
" John Smith " if that happens to be his name. " Yours truly " 
has no special significance. It is a mere matter of form. Mention 
also the reason why a letter addressed to no particular person, that 
is, " To Whom it May Concern," can have no salutation and no 
complimentary close. Not being addressed to any one by name 
it does not admit of saying " Dear Sir," " Gentiemen," " Dear 
Madam," etc., and consequently cannot end with a remark of com- 
plimentary character, such as " Yours truly," " Yours sincerely," 
" Yours respectfully," etc. It is not known into whose hands 
such letter may fall. It might be into the hands of a thief. 
Therefore, words of politeness are not applicable in such instances. 

An order for goods is written in the center of the page for the 
purpose of display as it is far more likely to attract attention there. 
It should be separate, disjoined. All names of the articles in the 
order are to be capitalized, that is, the objects concerning the sale 
of which the letter is written. Point out very particularly that 
only the articles to be sold or bought are to be capitalized and not 
such words as pair, dozen, pounds, yards, quarts, feet, etc. The 
object of this capitalization is to render the words of greater 
significance more striking to the eye. There is a further reason 
and that is to enable the clerk who fills the order to see it clearly 
and to check it and to enable the shipping clerk to countercheck it. 
Illustrate this by citing the instance of a letter containing two orders, 
one near the top and one near the end of the letter, each a short 
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order, neither of which is displayed or capitalized. A careless clerk 
might see only one ; the other would be overlooked. 

The salutation to be used for several women, single or married, 
is " Mesdames." The necessity for this use of the French word 
springs from the fact that there is no equivalent word in the English 
language. In the English language there is no plural for the word 
" Madam." Take notice that although one may say " Dear 
Madam " it is not proper to use the word " Dear " before " Mas- 
dames." Thus, singular, " Dear Madam," plural " Mesdam s." 
The salutation in general use for a girl is " Dear Miss," although 
" Dear Madam " is frequently used. The better form is " Dear 
Miss." " Dear Madam " is better when the person is toward 
middle age and when it is uncertain as to whether she be married 
or single. Some women are sensitive on the matter of being single. 
To avoid giving offense, therefore, use " Dear Madam." 

In illustrating why more paragraphs are required in a business 
letter than in ordinary literature mention the fact that a business 
letter is an advertisement purely and simply. Its object is to 
attract immediately and thoroughly in order to bring about some 
commercial negotiation. Get a model business letter and compare 
its arrangement with a genuine advertisement taken from a news- 
paper and show that the short sentence, numerous paragraphs, 
wide margins, capitalized or underscored or specially colored words 
serve'^the same purpose to attract attention as do the various 
sizes and styles of tj^ in a newspaper advertisement or circular. 

In discussing the reason why parentheses ( ) are not neces- 
sarily though correctly used around " Mrs." in the signature " Mrs. 
Lucy Brown " a chance to make this point impressive arises in this 
facetious way : Why the parentheses ? Have they any reference 
to a marriage-ring ? Does it mean that the lady has been captured 
and ringed or linked to some one ? And why not a complete ring ? 
Does the ring broken into halves mean that she is divorced or is 
trying to break away ? It will be found upon inquiry that no good 
reason can be assigned for the use of parentheses. " Mrs." is 
distinctive enough, besides being in better taste. A woman should 
never sign her name to a business letter without indicating whether 
married or single. 
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•Titles and salutations in mixed addresses, that is, when the 
firm is composed of men and women, are to be treated as masculine. 
If the firm be composed of ten women and one man the title is 
" Messrs." and the salutation alwajrs " Gentlemen " or " Dear Sirs." 
Also in case the firm be composed all of women it is perfectly proper 
to use the masculine title of " Messrs." and the masculine form 
" Gentlemen." This theory rests on the fact that in the grammar 
of the English language the masculine includes the feminine. 
Notice in the expression, " If any one wishes to leave the room 
let him raise his hand." Although there may be fifty girls in the 
room and one boy there is no other form that should be used. 
The masculine pronoun always includes the feminine. If it were 
said " If any one wishes to leave the room let her raise her hand 
then the boy would be excluded. Another reason for the use 
of masculine forms of address and salutation is that the members 
of the firm may have changed since last addressed. As the mascu- 
line always includes the feminine no mistake can be made by using 
the forms of " Messrs." and " Gentlemen," as the oflSce of these 
words is simply pronominal. It is well to call attention to the fact 
that since Anglo-Saxon times there has been no common pronoun 
applicable to persons. There is the pronoun " it," but that applies 
only to animals, babies, and inanimate objects. To overcome this 
defect, so as to permit of invariable interpretation of legal language, 
it was decided by Parliament that the pronouns "he," "his," 
and "him," shall serve as common personal pronouns, to include she, 
her, and hers. Rule : Masculine words serving a pronominal 
purpose always include the feminine gender. 

With regard to c/o (" in care of ") on the envelope call attention 
to the fact that it is entirely superfluous, as the intent of the writer 
is made plain by writing the address of the person who is to take 
charge of the letter on second line of the superscription or at 
the left-hand bottom comer of the envelope. Letter-carriers are 
not so stuoid as not to know what that means without being told. 

In the use of " p. m." and " a. m." call attention to the fact 
that they are abbreviations of a common phrase, and therefore 
do not require capitalization when abbreviated. Only important 
phrases such as C. O. D., etc., are to be capitalized. 
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Why do you capitalize the days of the week and the months and 
not the seasons ? 

The days o' the week and some of the months of the year were 
named after persons or ancient deities ; for instance, the liame 
of Sunday was in honor of the sun ; Monday 'for moon day, or 
after the moon ; and the other days of the week after other deities 
of Teutonic peoples. 

The months are capitalized for the reason that most of them 
were named after Roman deities, as " January," meaning month of 
Janus ; " March," after Mars, the deity of war ; " June," from 
Juno, the wife of Jupiter ; " July," after Julius Caesar ; " August " 
after Augustus Caesar. Subsequently other months were added 
to the year, but their names instead of being taken from persons 
acquired a numeral form : septem (seven), " September " ; octo 
(eight), " October " ; novem (nine), " November " ; decem (ten), 
" December." Originally all nouns in English, as now in modem 
German, were capitalized. When the style changed proper nouns 
retained the capital letter. As the days of the week and the names 
of the months continue to be capitalized, the seasons of the year 
being apparently of the same class of nouns also retained the 
capital letter until quite recently. When, however, it was seen 
that their claim to a capital letter rested on false analogy the 
habit was dropped. They are now not capitalized, as, " spring," 
" summer," " fall," and " winter." 

In explaining about contractions it is well to point out that the 
practise of abbreviating has largely gone out of use since the 
invention of typewriting. Originally the object of abbreviation 
in handwriting and printing was to save time and space. The 
mechanical restrictions of the tj^writer, however, instead of 
making the majority of words usually contracted more quickly 
to write acts exactly in the reverse manner. It has been found by 
careful experimenting that to depress the shift-key is equal to the 
striking of four open keys. The deduction from this is that unless 
there is to be an economy effected of more than four characters 
no saving can result This does away entirely with nearly all 
common abbreviations, such as inst., ult., prox., and many others, 
leaving only a few such as ad., etc. Mention that although there 
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is a saving of one letter only in abbreviating September, November, 
December, January, and February, there is a positive loss in con- 
tracting the other months. As the total loss is greater than the 
total gain it is better to write out all months. 

Call attention to the three methods of abbreviating words, 
namely, at the end, at the beginning, and in the middle. Impress 
strongly that there is no exception to the rule that every word 
contracted at the end requires to be followed by a period. Illustrate 
this point by citing the word " centum " abbreviated to ** cent." 
as in per cent Also call attention to the fact that there is no 
exception to the rule that all words abbreviated at the beginning 
must be preceded by an apostrophe, giving as examples the words 
" 'phone," " 'Change,'* etc. State also that with a few common 
exceptions all words abbreviated in the middle require an apostrophe 
to show the omitted letters, but when the apostrophe is omitted 
the abbreviation is followed by a period at the end of the word. 
Such exceptions are '* bldg.," ** supt," " dept," etc. In order 
to impress these rules mention that the omission of abbreviating 
points constitutes an error in spelling and is everywhere marked 
as such in examinations. 

The theory regarding the capitalizing of common nouns in 
business is very simple. Never lose sight of the fact that a business 
letter is only an advertisement There must be careful discrimina- 
tion as to what words are to be capitalized. All the nouns in an 
order for goods are to be capitalized ; such as, ''14 doz. Hats, 
Coats, and Gloves." Generally, when the article appears that 
constitutes the object to be sold it is to be in capitals. For instance : 
Blue-Black Polish. Should it be qualified by a strong, truthful state- 
ment, such statement may be written all capitals, as : RECEIVED 
GOLD MEDAL AT WORLD'S EXPOSITION, or such words 
may be written in small letters in a different color. The only 
restriction on frequent capitalization is that by becoming too 
profuse attention is likely to be distributed instead of centered on 
most vital points. The correspondent should have this principle 
well fixed in mind as it is pecuUarly his province to apply it. The 
dictator expects as a matter of course that the amanuensis has a 
proper knowledge of at least the visible forms of composition 
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though he may not be entirely competent to compose the whole 
letter. See *' Pitman's Progressive Dictator ** for full illustration 
of style in capitalization. 

To explain the capitalizing of " north," '* east," " south," and 
*' west " mention that when these words refer to a part of the 
country as a geographical area, that is, as a substitute name for 
certain States they are to be capitalized, as : " the North against 
the South," " out West." When they refer to points of the compass 
. only they are not to be capitalized, as : "Go west and turn down 
the first street toward the north." 

No error is more common among beginners than to misuse the 
word "re." Call attention to the fact that this word is not an 
abbreviation any more than are the other Latin words *' per," 

" via," etc. It is not to be capitalized except when beginning 
a sentence, nor to be quoted, nor followed by a hyphen or dash or 
period as is often the case. Explain that it means " referring to," 
regarding," " in reference to." 

.Break up the habit of treating " IQth," " 2d," etc., as abbre- 
viations and writing them as " 10th.," " 2d.," etc. Explain their 
composition by mentioning that the words are written in a mixed 
style of Arabic figures and Roman letters. They are mixed forms, 
not abbreviations 

J Jn treating pages similar to 110 a great deal of detailed explana- 
tion is required to make clear the meanings of the words. If 
they are passed by hurriedly, the definitions only being given, 
practically no impression is made and they are quickly forgotten. 
An account of their derivation and how and when they are used 
are absolutely necessary. The drill must be so thorough as to 
result in these words becoming a part of the pupils' vocabulary. 
The talks must, therefore, be made interesting. Take the word 
"mandamus," Latin word, meaning "we command," from which 
comes "mandate," "mandatory." A mandamus is an order from 
a court to compel a pubUc officer to do his duty in case he refuses. 
Suppose, for example, the Conmiissioner of Police discharged 
a patrolman. This man, thinking he had been unjustly treated, 
would take his case to court and obtain an order to the Commis- 
sioner to reinstate him. Tiiis order is the "mandamus." If the 
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Commissioner still refused to reinstate the patrolman he would be 
punished by the court for contempt of its order. 

Explain the capitaUzing of " C. O. D." on the same principle 
of the capitalization of nouns, that is, being a phrase of extreme 
importance it is made unusually apparent. The contracted phrase 
" f . o. b." is of less importance, therefore in small letters. 

• Call attention to " Al." No space should be between the 
" A " and the *' 1," and should not be followed by a period. The 
figure " 1 " is made by striking the small letter " 1.'' 

Prepare, by consulting a good grammar, the theory of the 
possessive case before attempting to explain the items at the end 
of page 108. The pupils are at their poorest in these examples, 
especially in writing plural possessives as in 3, 5, 6, and 7. 
Where to put the apostrophe is very puzzling to many pupils. 
They do not seem to grasp the ordinary rules or else in haste miss 
the application. The writer has used the following method with 
success: The word to assume the possessive form is "ladies." 
Tell the students to write the singular and when done to write the 
plural form of the word. Now explain that the position of the 
apostrophe comes next, followed by an *' s." If the plural ends 
in " s " another " s " is not needed. The trouble with pupils 
consists in not getting the plural nominative form. The object in 
having them write the word in the singular is to lead up to the 
correct spelling of the plural. The plural spelling found the apos- 
trophe immediately follows. This method is very effective in 
securing the possessive form for irregular plurals as " men," 
" children," etc. 

In treating figures and signs emphasize the fact that harmony 
is essential. Wh^n a figure is used it should always be 
preceded by the abbreviated form '* No.," as in " No. 2." When 
the number is spelled out the word also should be, as in '* number 
four." Mention that when abbreviated " number " is always to 
be capitalized. 

The same may be said of percentage indication. Figure is 
to be followed by sign, as " 10 % " ; spelled-out number followed 
by word-form, as " ten per cent." The incorrect writing of " per 
cent." is the commonest error in business English, as pupils insist 
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on writing " cent." without the period. Impress strongly that 
there is no exception to the rule that a word abbreviated at the 
end must be followed by a period. Explain that '* cent." is a 
contraction of *' centum," a Latin word for 100. 

The matter of centering a letter in the middle of the page is of 
great practical value, as failure to do so instantly stamps the begin- 
ner as incompetent. The usual method is the " hit and guess " 
method. If it does not come out properly the beginner tries again 
and again, losing valuable time. Begin the illustration by making 
a diagram of a blank letter-sheet on the board, calling attention 
to the fact that it is eleven inches long, and as there are six lines 
of typing to the inch it may contain sixty-six lines. Then inquire 
" If ten lines are to be written single spaced on the sheet how many 
blank lines would be left ? " The answer, of course, would be the 
difference between ten and sixty-six. " Now, if these fifty-six 
blank lines were evenly divided above and below the ten written 
lines how many would there be in each place ? " Twenty-eight. 
If these ten lines were to be double-spaced it would require ten lines 
more of blank, so the material to be centered would be doubled or 
twenty lines. Then make a new calculation, twenty from sixty-six 
leaves forty-six. As one-half of these blank lines are to go above 
and the other half below then one-half of forty-six is the blank 
space to be above and below. Now put into the diagram the date- 
line, introduction, salutation, and complimentary close. Show 
now that instead of ten lines to be centered there are sixteen in all. 
These extra lines must be double spaced also, so there are thirty- 
two lines to be centered. Thirty-two from sixty-six leaves thirty- 
four blank ; one-half of thirty- four is seventeen. Leave above 
the date-line, therefore, seventeen blank lines and begin on the 
eighteenth and the whole letter will be centered. Between the 
date-line and the introduction two extra lines may be counted if 
thought expedient. 

Now go back to the question of centering the 172 words and 
find out how many lines (eleven words to a line) they will make 
and proceed as above. Of course, every fraction of a line is to be 
counted as a full line. This exercise may be varied by supposing 
the lines to be triple spaced. Then have the pupils work out 
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at once the centering of letters containing 180 or 200 words, double 
spaced, with date-line, etc., as a test to prove perception. 

Strenuous work is required to impress the difference between 
" instant " and " instance '' and " accept " and " except," as they 
are persistently used one for the other. 

Employee. Has become thoroughly Anglicized and refers to 
both sexes. There is no occasion to use the French words 
" employ^,*' a male, and " employee,'' a female, yet both forms 
with the accent must be used if the French terms be used. " Em- 
ploye " without the accent is neither French nor English and, of 
course, cannot be used at all. 

An excellent method of using the "Style-Book" is to explain 
a few of the Questions and Answers one day as an oral lesson, at the 
same time having the pupils write the Answers in the book. The 
next day the Questions should be given orally and the pupils 
should write the Answers to them on a separate sheet on cleared 
desks. These should be collected and rated. This will afford two 
oral and two written exercises a week with Friday for review. 

The paragraphs in " Defective English " were carefully selected 
from English examination entrance papers on entering a prominent 
university. They cover practically the entire field of error in 
elementary grammar. Give the rule relating to each correction. 
In teaching the Card-System it is absolutely necessary to have 
a model cabinet. Theoretical instruction alone in a subject so 
peculiarly practical is almost worthless. The pupils must be brought 
into physical contact with the apparatus, or the teaching effect, for 
lack of practical application, would soon disappear. A satisfactory 
outfit for the purpose may be had for about $60. 
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INDEX 



Abbreviations, 7, 72, 74, 76; of 

titles, 207 ; of business terms, 

etc., 207 
" Able " or *' ible " words ending 

in. 163 
Accents, 7, 100 
Addresses, 15, 56, 57 ; of officials, 

170 
Advertisements, help wanted, 

114, 165 ; answers to, 42, 43, 44, 

45, 46 
Application letters, 42, 43, 44, 

45, 46 
" Ance *' AND " ence," words 

ending in, 161, 162 
" Ant " OR " ENT," words ending 

in, 161 

Brevity, 15 

Business letter, style in compos- 
ing, 1, 2, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 15, 16, 
18, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32; 
form for, 54, 55 

Business terms, 103, 110, 212 

Capitalization, 12, 17, 66, 68 
Card-indexing, 172 ; examination 

in, 206 
Carrying companies and ship- 
pers, responsibility of, 28 
" Cious," words ending in, 162 
Circular letters, 26, 27, 28, 29 
Collection of accounts, 30, 31 
Compound adjectives and ad- 
verbs, 94, 96 
Correspondence, tests in, 117, 
145 ; Regents* examination, 16S ; 
questions on, 47 
Co-partnership agreement, 222 

Debtors, treatment of, 20, 22, 24 ; 
letters to, 21, 23,25,32 

Defective English, 64, 70, 78, 84, 
104, 120-142, 152 

Dictation of letter, 1, 2 

Documents used in business, 
monthly statement, 218 ; pro- 
missory note, 214 ; memorandum 
of credit, 214 ; check, 215 ; sight- 
draft, 215 ; invoice, 217 ; bill of 
lading, 221 ; receipt, 217 

Division of words, 92, 94 



" Ei " AND " IE," use of, 160 
English, business style of, 6, 7 ; 

pompous or department-store 

jargon, 8 ; equivalents in Greek 

and Latin, 156 
Envelopes, diagrams of, 56, 57 ; 

superscription, 62 
" Ecus," words ending in, 162 
Examinations, Regents, 165, 166, 

167, 168; in composition, 117, 

118; typewriting, 90; spelling, 

138, 140, 142 
Exercises for tests, 65, 71, 79, 

85, 90, 107, 114, 117, 118, 148, 

152, 156, 168 

Figures, used in ordering, 16, 17 ; 
style in using, 74, 76, 80, 82 

Folding and inserting, 50 

Flat-filing, 203 

Foreign names, style of composi- 
tion, 1 

French words, often mispro- 
nounced, 154 ; meaning of, 143 ; 
titles, 68 

Glossary, 212 

How TO GET A situation, 51 

Hyphenating, 94 
" Ible " or " able," words ending 
in, 163 

Information, requesting, opening 
accounts, agencies references, 
confidential nature of, 18 

Introductory letters, social, 38 ; 
business, 39 

" lous," words ending in, 162 

" ISE," words ending in, 160 

Latin and Greek, plural in busi- 
ness use, 164 

Legal proceedings, threats of, 30, 
31, 32 

Letter-filing, 172 

Letters, business, 3, 9, 11, 13, 14, 
17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 42, 43, 
44, 45 ; Test-letters, 64, 65, 70, 
71, 78, 84, 90, 104, 112, 128, 136 ; 
application, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
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128, 158; diagram of, 54. 55; 
recommendation, 40 ; of intro- 
duction, 38, 39 ; questions on, 
58, 59, 60 ; social. 38. 39. 55 
Literary terms to be defined, 
144, 146, 150. 154 

Materials for correspondence, 
cheap-looking letters, impression 
made by appearance, importance 
of good quality, 4, 5 

Newspaper advertisements. 114 

One hundred words frequently 
misspelled. 138, 140. 142 

Orders, simplicity and clearness 
in, illegibly written, details of. 
important and trivial second, 16 ; 
illustration. 17 ; acknowledg- 
ment of, 28 

Paragraphs, one for each subject 
and object of. informal, punctua- 
tion of, order for goods, 10 ; 
broken, 12 ; sectional, 13 ; book- 
keepers, 14 ; 36. 42, 43, 44, 45, 46 

Parentheses, use of, 100 

Phrases, useless, 2 

Plurals, 102 ; Latin and Greek, 158, 
164 ; of nouns ending '* o," 160 

Politeness, 15 

Postal Cards, use and abuse of, 31, 
32 » 

Post-office abbreviations, 169 

Punctuation, theory of business 
as distinguished from literary, 
48, 49 ; showing the power of to 
alter sense, 134 ; absence of after 
displayed lines, 11, 14; showing 
New York State Board of Regents 
style for displayed lines, 44 

Quotation marks, 7, 102 

Recommendatory letters, 40 

Record-filing, 172 

Regents' examination in busi- 
ness English, 165, 166, 167 ,« 168 

Relation between debtor and 
creditor, 30 

Requesting information, opening 
_ accounts, agencies, references, 
confidential nature of, 20 

Review Exercise, 85, 119, 206 



Selection of words, of Anglo- 
Saxon or foreign derivation, 6. 7 

Sentences, length of. one idea, 
compound, number of words in, 
where to end, selection of words 
for, concise, waste and effusive- 
ness in, advertisements, 8 ; 
broken, 10, 11, 12, 14, 17, 45; 
defective English. 120-134 

Shippers and carrying com- 
panies, responsibility of, 30 

Spelling rules, 1, 92, 160,- 161, 
162, 163 

Signs, 60, 62, 74, 76, 80. 82, 86 

Stationery materials, effect of 
cheap-looking, importance of 
good quality, 4 

Stet, meaning of, 82 ; example, 3 

Style for displaying letter to 
advantage, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
42, 43, 44, 45 

" Tious," words ending in, 162 
Titles, style in using. 15, 58, 60, 

62, 68 ; abbreviations of, 207 
Typewriting style, 86 ; examina- 
tion in, 90 

Underscored words, 100 

Value of good letter-writing 
demonstrated, 53 

Words, artistic arrangement of, 4 ; 
selection of, slang, changes in 
language and causes, essential 
points, length of, economy of, 
origin of, propriety of, business 
language and foreign words, 
spelling, abbreviations, 7, 72 ; 
Anglo-Saxon preferred, 9 ; tech- 
nical in correspondence, 110; 
most often misspelled. 138, 140, 
142 ; frequently accented on 
wrong syllable, 144 ; French 
words to be defined, 146, 148 ; 
to give definition of, 150, 152 ; 
to show pronunciation by spelling 
out, 154 ; to use English equiva- 
lents of, 156 ; Greek and Latin in 
business, 158, 164 ; with trouble- 
some endings, 160, 161, 162, 163 ; 
line of dots under, 3, 82 
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" The exercises axe excellent and have helped me wonderfully in working 
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* * * Course in * * * 
Isaac Pitman's Shorthand 



Adopted by the New York High School of Commerce, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Commercial High School, and by the 
Leading Business Schools throughout the Country 



Special Features 



fl There are only Forty Lessons, simply graded. 

^ Words and Sentences introduced in the first lesson. 

Q Business Letters introduced in the serenth lesson. There are 89 letters 

^ in aU. 

^ Position-writing taught from the commencement 

fl Phrases taught from the fifth lesson, and indicated by hyphen. 

^ Reporting Style taught from the commencement 



Some Authoritative Indorsements 



" I am securing excellent results from the use of your ' Course in Shorthand ' 
in both my day and evening school classes. The text-book is well graded 
and the subject matter orderly arranged, being neither too elaborate for the 
evening school classes nor too brief for day school classes — a. judicious medium." 
— C. Carl Hughes, Teacher of Isaac Pitman Shorthand, The High School of 
Commerce, New York City, and Evening High School, Newark, N,J, 

" In saying chat the ' Course in Isaac Rtman Shorthand ' is the most 
practical, pedagogical shorthand text published, I believe I merely express 
what hundreds of others have already said. In changing about one hundred 
and fifty pupils from a Rtmanic modification, I have not heard a single 
objection." — E, H. Craver, Instructor in Shorthand, Pater son {N.I.) High 
School. 

" We are getting excellent results with • Course in Shorthand,' and expect 
to save almost a term by the use of it. Our shorthand teachers praise it 
highly." — Edwin A. Bolger, Teacher of Isaac Pitman's Shorthand, Commercial 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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PHONOGRAPHIC WORKS. 

Ooone in Isaao Pitnum Shorthaiid. Cloth, emtx>ssed in gold 
240 pp., $1.60. A Course of Forty Lessons in the Isaac Pitman 
System of Shorthand, specially designed for the Shorthand 
Amanuensis and adapted for use in Business Colleges, Academies, 
and High Schools. This work is officially used in the High Schools 
of New York, Brooklyn, and other large cities. Also in the leading 
business schools. Special features of this work are : — 

Position Writing from the Beginning. 
Words and Sentences introduced in the 1st Lesson. 
Business Letters in the 0th and subsequent Lesscms. 
Phraseography taught from the 6th Lesson. 
Reporting Style taught from the Beginning. 

" We are getting excellent results with Isaac Pitman's * Short 

Course in Shorthand,' and we expect to save almost a term by 

the use of it. All of our shorthand teachers praise it highly." — 

Edwin A. Bolger, Teacher of Isaac Pitman* s Shorthand^ Com' 

mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

•«• A Special Edition of " Course " is published in Lesson Sheet 

Form for the use of teachers and schools who give instruction by 

mail. Each lesson is printed in a separate part and enclosed in 

a cardboard box. IL60. 

Key to •* Course." Cloth, gilt, 60c. 

Isaac Pitman's Shorthand Instrnctor. Qoth, embossed in gold, 
870 pp., $1.60. Twentieth Century Edition. An Exposition of 
Isaac Pitman's S3rstem of Phonography. Containing instruction 
for both beginners and advanced students with copious lists of 
Phrases and Exercises, Business Letters, etc. The general plan 
of the " Instructor " makes it equally acceptable for self-tuition 
and for class-use. 

•»• The " Shorthand Instructor " is also published in two parts, as 
follows : — 

Complete Amannensis Comse. (Part 1.) 144 pp., stiff boards and 
cloth back, 76c. ; cloth gilt, $L00. 

- The New Phonographic Reporter. (Part 2.) 182 pp., stiff boards 
and cloth back, 76c. ; doth, gilt, $1.00. 

Key to *' Shorthand Instmctor." 60c. ; cloth, 60c. Contains a 
Shorthand and Longhand Key to all the Exercises, and furnishes 
Answers to the Review Questions. Also forms a Key to " Com- 
plete Amanuensis Course," and to " The New Phonographic 
Reporter." ■ 
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Key to ** Shortliand Writing Enrdsef." In Shorthand. llJtf 

PreUminaiy Ihstnwtkmi lor fhe Stndy of buo' Pltnuui*! Short- 
band by Ckvrespoodenoe. A simple and extended exposition of 
the Art as presented in " Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand." 40c. 

The Fhonograpbio Teacher. 48 pp., 26c. A Guide to a Practical 
Acquaintance with the Art of Phonography or Phonetic 
Shorthand, containing a Series of Progressive Lessons. 

Key to the " Teaoher.*' 20c. Of great value to the Private Student. 

Pitouui's Shorthand Class Book.. Price 20c. With Exercises and 
Key for Use in Classes. This work is designed for school use in 
conjunction with one of the other text-books, and gives instruction 
in Phonography from the rudiments onward on a new plan. 
Simple explanations take the place of rules, and the bulk of the 
book consists of copious exercises in shorthand characters, with 
complete interlinear key in ordinary print. 

The Phonographic Exercise Book. 10c. Made of the best quality 
paper, in single or double lines. 

Oradnated Tests hi Isaac Pitman 's Shorthand. 80 pp., 20c. A series 
of revisionary exercises, arranged on an entirely new plan, with 
the object of testing the student's knowledge of the system. The 
tests consist of a very carefully chosen list of 1,000 words in 
ordinary print, illustrating the whole of the rules, forming a 
valuable means of adding to the students' phonographic voca- 
bulary. There is a space for the learner's first outline ; a sp>ace 
for the teacher's correction, should such be required ; and spaces 
for the pupil to re-write the correct form. 

Pitman's Shorthand Reading Lessons, No. L 48 pp., 20c. For use 
with the " Teacher," " Manual," or " Instructor," and furnishing 
reading practice and word-building from the beginning. 

Kty to Shorthand Reading Lessons, No. 1, in ordinary typ^. 6c. 
Pitman's Shorthand Readhig Lessons, No. 2. 61 pp., 25c. 

Kty to Shorthand Reading Lessons, No. Z, iff ordinary type. 6c. 

Letter Dictation from the Beginning. 82 pp., 20c. A series of 
practical business and general letters (in cnrdinary print) based 
on the principles of Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 

ProgressiTe Studies in Phonography. 40c. ; cloth, 60c A simple 
and extended exposition ot the Art of Phonetic Shorthand, as 
• set forth in the " Teacher," the " Manual," and the " Reporter ; " 
' intended as a supplementary book to these three. 

The " Fono " Headline Shorthand Ck>py Books. Books A, B, and C 
Each. 10c. Containing a series of beautifully engraved graduated 
copies to be written in Shorthand. 

Exercises in Phonography. 6c. A series of graduated sentence 
exercises. 

Pitman's Shorthand Grados. 6c. A series of Writing Exerdsec 
for use with the " Instructor " or " Manual." Also contains a 
- full list of Consonant Outlines, and exercises on same. 
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&op'8 FkUm. 80c. In the Learner's Style. A valuable reading 
book in words of one syllable. 

80c In the Learner's Style of Shorthand, with 



ICey. 



Tbe LMiiwr'f Shorttuuid Reader. 80c« 

A Oompend of Phonography. 6c. Containing the Alphabet 
Grammalogues, and principal Rules for Writing. 

Pitman's Shorfhand KanaaL 114 pp., 50c. ; cloth, 60c. Bdng 
a condensed edition of Part I of the " Instructor," and containing 
an exposition of the system, with numerous engraved shorthand 
examples interspersed with the text. Review Questions, and 
Exercises in reading and writing. 

'* Teaeber " ft " KannaL" In one vol., roan, gilt, 90c 

Key to Encdiei in " KanoaL" 80c. With Answers to the Review 
Questions. 

Tbe Phonogiaphio Reader. 80c A course of Readmg Exercises 
in Phonography, with Key. 

Pitman *■ Shorthand Reporter. 117 pp, 60c. ; cloth, 76c. Being a 
condensed edition of Part 8 of the '* Instructor " and an adapta- 
tion of Phonography to Verbatim Reporting. 

Key to the " Reporter." 80c. 

Reoorting Ezendiei. 80c Intended as a Companion to the 
^ Reporter " ; containing exercises on all the rules and contracted 
words in this book. 

Key to the " Reporting Ezereiaei." 40c. ; cloth, 60c In which ai: 
the Exercises are presented in Shorthand. 

The AoQoigition of Speed to Phonography. 84 pp., 80c In ordinary 
type. Containing chapters on the following subjects: The 
System — The Importance of ThomuKhness and Method of Study 
— ^Elementary Speed Practice — ^Tests of Speed — ^Facsimiles of 
Notes at aog words and over per minute. 

The Grammalogues and ContraotionB of Pitman *§ " Reporter." 6c. 

The Phonographic Phraie Book. 88 pp., 40c. ; cloth, 60c. Contam- 
ing above two thousand useful phrases in Phonography, with 
Key and an exercise occupying 48 pages, containing all the phrases 
as they occur in the book. 

baao Pitman's Shorthand Dictionary. 818 pp., cloth, $1.60 
"Library Edition," roan, silt, coloured edges, $1.76. Nmth 
Edition, Revised and enlarged, containing the Shorthand Report- 
ing Outlines, beautifully printed from engraved characters, of 
over 61,000 words and geographical names, with parallel Key in 
ordinary type. Also a complete list of Grammalogues and 
Contracted Words alphabetically arranged The most compre- 
hensive ShcHTthand Dictionary published. Specimen pages free 
•• An exceedingly valuable work."— iV. Y. Sun, 
*' A practical and beautiful book."— FTM^tfTM Pm$mm, 
3 
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Abrtdfod Shortluuid Dictionary. 2SA pp. Qoth, 75c. ; French 
mcHX>cco, gilt, size 8 x 4j in- f 1.00. Contains over 82,000 words, 
with their shorthand characters, and a complete list of 
Grammalogues and Contractions. A small, handy work, 
thoroughly up-to-date, and beautifully engraved. 

ComaUttTe SpeHer and Shorfha&d Vooabolary. Cloth. giU, 146 pp. 
76c For further particulars of this worh see pag€ ii 

The Reporter*! Aniitant 182 pp., 50c. ; cloth, 00c. A Key to 
the Reading of the Reporting Style of Phonography. All the 
words in the dictionary, not exceeding three consonants, were 
written in Shorthand, and, from this extensive list of outlines 
has been drawn all words that contain the same outline, and they 
have been classified according to their forms. Of great aid in 
reading one's notes. 

Technioal Reportmc 80 pp., 50c. ; cloth, 80c Comprising 
Phonographic Abbreviations for words and phrases commonly 
met with in Reporting Legal, Medical, Scientific, and otha 
Technical Subjects, with type key. 

Pitman *> Praciearive Dictator. 288 pp., doth, gilt, 86c A 
Complete Manual of EHctation, comprising selections of original 
letters relating to twenty-seven different lines of business, 
arranged with vocabularies of engraved shorthand outlines and 
phrases, and the matter counted for timing at varying rates of 
speed. This is the latest and best dictation book published 
and should be in the hands of every student. 

*«* An edition of this work, entitled " The Progressive Dictator" 
{Price, 75c.) is also issued, without the shorthand characters, for 
those schools teaching other than the Isaac Pitman system. 

Practical Bosineas Letters in Shorthand. 64 pp., 85c. A scries of 
Business Letters, in engraved Isaac Pitman's shorthand, containing 
78 letters on the following subjects : Railroad Correspondence — 
Life Insurance — Banking — Fruit and Produce — Real Estate, etc 
A letterpress Key is provided at the end of the book. 

Bneiness Ckirrespondence in Shorthand, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, and 7. 
40 pp. each. 25c. each. A scries of valuable books containing 
actual correspondence in various branches of busine&s. Each 
book is Keyed in ordinary type and the matter counted for speed 
practice in either shorthand or typewriting. Stenographers, 
after completing their studies, feel the need of some practical 
material to enable them to keep up their practice and at the 
same time increase their speed. 

List op Contkkts. 
Business Correspondence in Shorthand No. 1. Subjects 
treated : Railroad Correspondence — Law (General) — Law 
(Patents)— Law (Pensions) — Banking — Stock Brokers' — Hard- 
ware — Lumber — Boots and Shoes — Miscellaneous — Power of 
Attorney Form, etc. 

Business Correspondencb in Shorthand No. 2. Subjects 
treated: Real EsUte Cocrespondence— Financial— Legal and 
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Law — Hardware — Dry Goods — Insurance — Electrical — Boots and 
Shoes — Lumber — Publishing — Miscellaneous, etc. 

Business Correspondence in Shorthand No. 8. Subject 
treated : Advertising Correspondence — Agents — ^Automobile — 
Bicycle— Boiler Appliance, etc. 

Business Correspondence in Shorthand No. 4. Subjects 
treated : Boiier Appliance Correspondence — Bookbinding — 
Builders' — Collections — Copying Office — Cotton — Desks — Dry 
Goods — Drugs, etc. 

Business Correspondence in Shorthand No. 6. Subjects 
treated : Dry Goods Correspondence — Electrical Construction — 
Express — Financial Standing — Fire Insurance — Flour and Feed — 
Furniture, etc. 

Business Correspondence in Shorthand No. 6. Subjects 
treated : Groceries — Hardware — Hotel — Investment — Legal — 
Life Insurance, etc. 

Business Correspondbncb in Shorthand, No. 7.* Subjects 
treated: Life Insurance — Lumber — ^Municipal — Paper and 
Envelopes — Patents and Trade Marks — Patent Foods— Pensions 
— Pianos — Pottery, etc. 

*** This work is also published in the following convenient f(>rms 
in cloth binding. 

Business Correspondence in Shorthand, Nos. 1 and 8, in one 
volume. Cloth, gilt, 80 pp., 60c. 

Business Correspondence in Shorthand, Nos. 3 and 4, in one 
volume. Qoth, 80 pp., 60c. 

Business Correspondence in Shorthand, Nos. 6 and 0, m one 
volume. Qoth, 80 pp., 60c. 

Business Correspondence in Shorthand, Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 4- In 

one volume. Special Shorthand Edition wUhoui Type Key. 
Cloth, gilt, 88 pp., 76c. 

Shorthand in the Offloe. 180 pp., 40c. : cloth, 60c. 

Gradnsted Dictation Books. 47 pp., 10c. each. For acquiring 
Speed in Shorthand and Typewriting. Adapted to any system. 
The reading matter is divided on a new and improved plan. 
Divided for speeds of 60, 80. 100, and 160 words per minute. 
No. 1. — Political Spm^hes. No 8. — Sermons. No. 8. — 
CommerciaU 

Key. in Shorthand, to the Giadoated Dictation Book. Nos. 1 and 8. 
80c. each. 

Pitman 's Interlined Speed Practice Books, Noa 1, 8 and 3. Each. 6c. 
Various mechanical expedients have been devised for affording 
P'lonographers speed practice when it is not possible to obtain 
the assistance of a reader. The present interlined speed practice 
books furnish, perhaps, the most useful 'and convenient aid yet 
devised. 

Key. in Shorthand to " Interlined " Nos. 1, 8 and 8. each Oc. An 

exact reproduction of the printed matter in the Reporting Style. 
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Fitman'i Oominaniftl Oonwpondanoe in Shorttiaiid. 224 pp., doth, 
85c A series of model business letters in engraved Phonography, 
The letters are examples of the b«t business style of the present 
day, and in this respect possess important advantages over other 
publications of a similar character. 

Conuneroial Cknmpoiidcnoe ft Commeoraial EngUah. 278 pp., doth 
86c. A practical Manual of Commercial Correspondence, forming 
a key to " Commercial Correspondence in Shorthand." All the 
letters are counted for shorthand and typewriting speed practice 
and editions are published in Spanish, French, and German, 
corresponding page for page. 

The Shorthaiid Commeordal Letter Writer. 94pp.,4U)c. ; doth, 60c. 
A Guide to Commerdal COTrespondence in the Reporting Style 
of Phonography. 

Key to " Shnrflumd Commerdal Letter Writer." In ordinary type, 
80c.: doth,4U)c. 

The Shorthand Commerdal Letter Writer and Key. In one volumr. 
Cloth, 60c. 

Office Work fai Shorthand. 06 pp., 40c. ; doth, 50c Spedmens 
of Miscdlaneous Work in Reporting Style. 

Key to " Ofllce Work." In ordinary type. 80c. ; doth, 40c. 

Offioe Work fai Shorthand and Key. In one volume. Qoth, 60r. 

Trade Correepondence fai Shorthand. 06 pp. ; 40c ; doth, 60c. 

Key to " Trade Correepondeace." 20c ; dotii, 40c. 

Pitman's International Hercantile Letters. Qotii, 86c. 

The Phonographic Railway Phrase Book. 80c. An adaptation oi 
Phonography to the Requirements of English Railway Business 
and Correspondence. 

The Phonographic Legal Phrase Book. 80c An adaptation oi 

* Phonography to the Requirements of English Legal Business and 

* OHrespondence. 

The Imrarance Phrase Book. 80 pp., 80c. 

BanUng Phrases in Shorttiand. 80 pp., 80c 

Instruction in Legal Work. 40 pp., 85c In ordinary tjrpe. Fee 
Court Stoiographers and Law Students. Reprinted from 
" Pitman's Twoitieth Century Dictation and Legal Forms." 

Military Phrase Book. 40 pp., 40c 

t Phonographic Medical OntUnes. 76c Being a list of outlines 
and contractions for about 8,000 medical terms. Third edition 
entirdy revised. 

t Electiioal Tenns and Phrases. 60 pp., 50c 
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ADAPTATIONS OF ISAAC PITMAN'S 

PHONOGRAPHY TO FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES. 

TaqnigniU Bvpafiola de Isaac Pitman. 128 pp. , doth, gilt, $i.26» 
Adaptaci6n 4 la Lengua Epsaflola del Sistema de Fonografia dfl 
Autor. Para uso de Escuelas de Comercio, Institutes y tambidi 
para Estudio Personal. Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman's 
Shorthand to the Spanish Language. Designed tor use in 
Business Colleges, High Schools, and for Self Instruction. 

** As the book is primarily designed for business shorthand 
writers, the exercises are replete with suggestions of the highest 
practical value to all note-takers in offices. The book is a little 
marvel ; it is scientific and ingenious to a degree, and no steno- 
grapher should'.be without it." — Mexican Herald, Mexico. 

Ksy to TibflDignfla Bvpaflda. Cloth, gUt, $1.00. With addiUon al 
Exercises. 

branch Fhcmography. 4U)c. ; cloth, 60c. Third edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. An adaptation of Phonography to the French 
language. By T. A. Reed. 

Gcraum Fhoapgiaiihy. Crown 8vo., 64 pp., 60c. ; cloth, 60c. 
An adaptation of Phonography to the German language. 

Kanoale di Fonografia Italiana. 60c. An adaptation of Phono- 
graphy to the Italian language. By Giuseppe Francini. 

Datdi Phonography. $1.60. An adaptation of Phonography to 
the Dutch language. By F. De Haan. 

Fhonograpbia ael Uaw Fer Tn 01 Trefn Isaac Pitman. 60c. An 
adaptation of Phonoi ' ' " "' ■ "^ • -^ " 

R. H. Morgan, M.A. 

Japantae Phonography. English, examples, etc., in Japanese. 

Edward Gauntlbtt's adaptation of Pitman's Shorthand to the 
Japanese language ; in Japanese. Parts 1 and 8, with Book of 
Exercises, complete, price $1.00. 

Pitman's Phonofraphy adapted to Esperanto. Limp rioth nc. 
SHORTHAND BEADIHG BOOKS. 

The studoit, to increase his speed, and to improve his knowledge 
of Phonography, cannot read too much wdl-engraved shorthand. 
One advantage of studying the Isaac Pitman system — and one 
which cannot well be over-estimated — is, that the shorthand 
literature in that system is far in excess of all other systems 
combined. 

" We would emphasize still further tk^ wealth of literature 

the Isaac PUman system has. . . . These publishers are 
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continually issuing new works in shorthand, and this in itself 
should make their system a great fore* in the shorthand morid,** —■ 
Penman*s Art Journal (New York). 

*' We wish to repeat what we have said before with reference 
to the literature sent out by Isaac IMtman &Sons. and that is, 
that the very extensive line they furnish is of itself the highest 
recommendation for the system. No other system furnishes as 
much." — Western Penman. (Cedar Rapids, la.). 

In the Corresponding Style. 

Select Readinii. No. 1. 48 pp., 20c. An entirely new book of 
readings. Partial list of selections : — " A Rill from the Town 
Pump (Nathaniel Hawthorne) " The Heart of London " 
(Charles Dickens) ; " The Man in Black " (Oliver Goldsmith) 
" Household Superstitions " (Joseph Addison) ; " Caught in the 
Quicksand " (Victor Hugo), etc. 

Select Beadings, No. 2. 48 pp.. 20c. Containing " A First Night 
at Sea '* (Richard H. Dana) ; " Niagara " (Dickens) ; " The 
Candid Man " (Bulwer Lvtton), etc. 

Miurby Junction and^Othsr Stories, by Charles Dickens. 60c. 
cloth, 80c. 

The Chimes. 127 pp.. 60c ; cloth, 60c. By Charles Dickens. 

The BatUe of LUe. 180 pp., 40c.; cloth, 60c. By Charles 
Dickens. 

The SUver Ship of Mexico. 182 pp., 40c. : cloth. 60c. By J. H 
Ingraham. 

The Book of Psalms. 180 pp.. 40c. ; cloth, 60c. 

SeK-Coltore. 91 pp., 40c. ; cloth, 60c. By Prof. Blackis. 

GoQiver's Voyage to IdUipnt 88 pp., 40c. ; cloth, 60c. By Dean 
Swift. 

Tales and Sketches. 06 pp., 40c. doth 60c. By Washington 
Irving ; with printed Key. 

Boliinson Crusoe. 800 pp., 60c. ; cloth, 75c. By Daniel Defoe. 
Illustrated. This work is extremely well adapted for use as a 
shOTthand reader, and, in attractive cloth binding, forms a 
handsome prize volume. 

Ibe Vicar of Wakefield. Illustrated. 280 pp., 60c. ; cloth, 00c« 

In the Reporting Style 

Selections from American Aathors. 112 pp., 40c. ; cloth, 60c. 
With Key in ordinary type at the foot of each page, and containing 
the following selections. The Buccaneer's Treasure (Irving) ; 
My Editing (Twain) ; A Venerable Impostor (Harts) ; The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (Holmes) ; The Way to Wealth 
(Franklin) ; The Tell-Tale Heart (Poe) ; Greatness in C^onunon 
Ufe (Channing) ; The Story of a Drum (Harte) ; The Procession 
of Life (Hawthorne) ; A Melting Story (Twain) ; The Professor 
at the Breakfast Table (Holmes). 
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TheGiifik«tonflMHMrfh. 188 pp., 60c. ; doth. 00c. ByCHAKLsa 

DiCKXNS. 

Brief Reporting Hotes in Shorthand, or Shorfhand Dictation Ezndtei. 

48 pp., 26c. With printed iKey, and the matter counted and timed 
for testing of Speed either in Shorthand or Typewriting. 

The Sign of Foor. 171 pp., 60c. ; doth, OOc By A. Conan Doylb 
This famous detective story forms a very attractive book of 
phonographic reading. 

Talee from Diekeni.* 147 pp., 60c. ; doth, OOc. Containing " The 
Tuggs's at Ramsgate," *^The Bloomsbury Christening. "The 
Great Winglebury Dud," and "Mr v/atkins Tottle," from 
*' Sketches by Boz," forming Vol. 6 of " Pitman's Shorthand 
Library.** In engraved shorthand. Reporting Style. With 17 
ociginsd illustrations and heading. 



the World fai Eighty Days. 184 pp.. 60c ; dotii, OOc. By 

JULBS VbKNB. 

The Haonted Kan. 104 pp., 60c. ; dotii, gUt, OOc. By Cha& 
DicKBNS. Twenty-one Original page Illustrations. 



106 pp., 40c ; doth, 60c. By Bkbt Hartb. 

A Christmas CaroL 111 pp., 40c ; doth, 60c By Charles 
Dickens. 

t ffi^ Speed fai Shorthand: How to Atiahi It e4pp.,40c With 
type key. 

t ShorOiand WiaminatioiiB : How to Prepare lor and How to Pass 
Ihem. 26c. 

t BiOy Sinks, Hero. 82 pp., SOc. By Guv Boothby. 

t The Pliantom Stoekman. 82 pp., 20c By Guy Boothby. 

Gleanings, No. 1 and 2. 48 pp. each. Each 20c. Containing 
reproductions of notable essays by T. A. Rbbo and others, or 
shorthand matters, with printed key. 

The Lecand of Sleepy HoDow. 82 pp., 20c. By Washington 
Irving ; with printed Key at the foot of each page. 

Rip Van Winkle. 88 pp., 20c By Washington Irving ; with 
printed Key. 

The BiUe in Shorthand. Qoth, bevded boards, red edges, $3; 
roan, gilt edges, $3.60 ; morocco, gilt edges, $4.60. Each style 
has a silk marker and comes boxed. Containing the Old and 
New Testaments. 

The New Ttetament 888 pp., roan, red edges, $1.60; Turkey 
morocco, gUt edges, $2. In an Easy Reporting Style cf 
Phonography. 
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The Book ol Oommon Prayer. 896 pp.. roan, red edges, $180 ; 
Turkey morocco, gilt edges, $2. in au Easy Reporting Style of 
Pbonography. 

The Chnreb Serfieei (entire). 935 pp., roan, 18 ; morocco, $4. In 
an Easy Reporting Style of Phonography. 

tOomniereW Shortliaiid. 40c. A Reading and DicUtion book with 
introduction by E. A. Cops. 



TYPEWRITING. 

Praetietl Oome in Hooeh Typewriting. Bv Chas. E. Smith, A ufkm 
of " CumuUUioe SpelUr." Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
60c. : doth, 75c. A Scienti6c Method of Mastering the Keyboard 
by the Sense of Touch. The design of this work is to teach touch 
typewriting in-such a way that the student will operate by touch — 
will have an absolute command of every key on the keyboard, 
and be able to strike any key more readily without looking than 
would be the case with the aid of sight. A separate Chart contain- 
ing Keyboard and Diaerams printed in five colours ^ oa a heavy 
double-calendered cardboard accompanies each copy. Contains 
specimens of actual Business Letters, Legal Forms, Specifications, 
Instructions for the Use of the Tabulator, etc., all printed in 
actual tvpewriter type. In ordering state whether Single or 
Doable ICeyboaxd Edition or OHverEditkn is desind. Adopted 
by the New York Board of EdncatioD. 

" I am pleased to state that I c(xisider ' A Practical Course in 
Touch T^writing ' the only text-book from which I studied, 
the best Typewriting instruction book that I have seen. The 
exercises are excellent, and have helped me wonderfully in 
wcn'kin^ up speed. The whole course is very interesting nom 
the beginning, and it cannot but produce the best results in the 
shortest time."— 2eo5# L. Frilt, WorkTs Champion Typist, 

*' You may be interested in knowing that our teachers and 
pupils are greatly pleased with ' Practical Course in Touch 
Tjrpewriting.' Although this work has been in use less than 
two weeks, I can see a very decided improvement in the work 
that our students are doing, as well as a greatly increased 
interest in Typewriting work." — Chas. Hermann, President, 
Euclid School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

buo Pitman's Typewriter KanoaL $1.00. Fifth edition, revised 
and enlarged. A Practical Guide to Commercial, Literary, Legal, 
Dramatic, and all classes of Tjrpewriting work. Qmtains 68 
plates. All-finger or Touch Typewriting method. 

BemingtoB Typewriter KannaL 40c; cloth, 60c Seventh 
edition. 
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Infltraottooa od the Remington Standard Typewriter. 82 pp. 

SO cents. Also published 20c. each for the New Century Caligraph 
Bar-Lock, and Yost. 

Tjrpewiiter Backing Sheet 10c. Designed to protect the type the 
platen, and to assist in giving better and longer service to the 
writing machine and lessen the noise. The theet is printed with 
line numerals from 1 to 60, which indicates the nearing of the end 
of the sheet. It prevents slipping of the paper and wrinkling of 
carbons. 

The New UniTeraal System of Touch or Sight Typewriting. By I. W. 

Patton. Iliird Edition Revised and Enlarged. 60c. The plan 
of fingering is clear and simple. No antiquated or stereotyped 
method to puzzle and confuse the pupil. The keyboard is printed 
in three colors for the different fingers and one glance shows the 
pupil just what finger to use. Over two thousand lines of 
fingering exercises on words and sentences are furnished to the 
pupil. 



COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
BUSINESS ENGLISH, SPELLING, Etc. 

Pitman's 20th Century Bnsmess Dictation Book and Legal Forms. 

272 pp., stiff boards and cloth back. 76c. ; cloth, $1.00. (Fifth 
edition.) Containing an up-to-date collection of genuine letters 
(in ordinary type) which have bee^ u»ed in the transaction of 
actual work in large American business houses, classified under 
fifty distinct lines of business, each set of letters separate ; Legal 
Forms, and a judicious selection of practice-matter for general 
dictation. Also chapters on Spelling, Punctuation, Capitaliza- 
tion, and Short Practical Talks with the Amanuensis, etc. This 
work, which is the most complete dictation course published, is 
specially compiled for the teacher, the beginner, and the advanced 
student. All progressive Schools, Mrithout reference to the 
system of Shorthand taught, should insist upon each student 
procuring a copy. Every teacher of Shorthand or Typewriting 
will see at a glance the immense value of this work as a means by 
which students may study American business correspondence as 
it actually is. All matter counted for speed- testing. 

Also published in two parts, as follows : — 

Part 1.— Bnsmess Dictation. 168 pp., stiff boards and cloth back 
60c. Containing fifty distinct lines of business. 

Part 2.— Legal Forms and MiscelUmeoos Selections, etc. 108 pp. 
stiff boards and cloth back. 40c. 

Pitman's Comnlative Speller. 112 pp., cloth. 40c. By Charles 
E. Smith, author of " A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting." 
A modern and practical speller for Commercial Education. As 
the title indicates, the plan is cumulative. Each lesson consists 
of sixteen words, the first twelve of which are respelled phonetic- 
ally and defined. The syllabication, pronunciation, and definition 
of the remaining four words should be assigned to the> student, 
either as homework or seat- work. A homework dictionary, 
containing all of these special words, is included in the speller 
at the end of the first hundred regular lessons. This feature of 
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the work is inteuded to aflord the student a ready means of 
acquiring the dictionary habit — a habit so essential to all who 
take pride in turning out accurate work. Nearly all of the words 
assigned ior homework are later on repeated in the regular lessons, 
so that the lessons review tliemsi^lves and reduce to a minimum 
the necessity of having special review lessons. This work contains 
a special chapter on the New Spelling, together with the 800 
words recommended by the Simplified Spelling Board, and is the 
only business speller published containing this feature. 
*** A special edition of " Cumulative Speller " is also issued with 
a Shorttuuid Vooabnllin for schools teaching the Isaac Pitman 
system. Cloth, gilt, 146 pp., 76c. Sample pages of either 
edition sent on request. 

" The Cumulative Speller appealed to me so strongly; when 

I was privileged to examine the proof sheets, that it was 

immediately placed on our list. It has as many advantages 

as the old time speller had defects. It presents a unique and 

scientific method m dealing with what has always been a most 

unsatisfactory subject to the shorthand teacher. It gives the 

student an extenave shorthand vocabulary and facility in 

reading his Shorthand. It also gives him a satisfactory 

meaning for each word, and it saves a vast amount of the 

teacher's time." — A.M. Kennedy ^ Kennedy Shorthand School, 

Toronto, Canada. 

Panotnatioii u a Means of Expression. Its Theory and Practice 

By A. E. LovELL, M.A. 60c. This is much more than a mere 

statement of rules. The author has written an interesting and 

helpful manual of the subject, that will greatly impress the 

intelligent student and be much appreciated by all who value 

deamess and thoroughness in writing. 

Style Book of Business English. 284 pp. 86c. New and enlarged 
edition. For Stenographers and Correspondents. This new 
treatise will especially appeal to the teacher of English wherever 
it is seen. Teachers of this subject using this work can feel 
assured of vastly better results than they have ever before 
secured. The new edition contains a special chapter on Card- 
indexing and Letter-filing, fully illustrated. 

Key to Style Book. £0c. 

Pitman's Commeroial Dictionary. The latest and best pocket 
dictionary. 884 pp. Full cloth, lettering in color, 26c. French 
m(»xxxo, 60c. At the suggestion of a number of teachers who 
have found the various present-day pocket dictionaries incom- 
plete and inaccurate for ooDunerciau and public school work, we 
have prepared this work which ocmtains many features not found 
in books of this character. 



WORKS ON SHORTHAND. COURT 
REPORTING, Etc. 

(In Ordinary Type.) 
Life Of Sir baao Pitman. 802 pp. Qoth gilt, gilt top, $2.00. 
Contains fifty illustrations, including photogravure, sleel, and 
many other full-page plates, consisting of portraits, views and 
facsimiles. Also a valuable bibliography of shortiiand. The 
only authentic biography of the Inventor of Phonography. 
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fha ShorOuuid Writer. SM pp., doth, gilt, $1.00. A oompleU 
Guide to the Commercial, Professional, and other uses of Short- 
hand. By Thomas Allbn Rbed. This volume contains Mr. 
Reed's accumulated experience of half a centurv's study and prac- 
tice of the Art of Shormand, as a rfpcMrter, professional shorthand 
writer, teacher, lecturer, and examiner. 

Htitory of Shorthand. 2S8 pp.. 76c. ; cloth, $1.00. By Sir Isaac 
Pitman. Third edition. Containing a description of the principa 
systems of shorthand which have been published from the time 
of Bright in 1588, together with a short account of the early 
history of the art, and prefaced with a summary of Phonography. 
The book also contains i6 pages of alphabets of the principal 
systems, with numerous specimens of shorthand. The largest 
and most complete history of shcM-thand ever published. 

Life and Work of Sir Isaac Pitman. Illustrated. 40c 

Pitman** Popular Onide to Jonznaliffii, 112 pp., cloth, 60c. 

Reporting Hints and Pnctiee. Qoth, 40c. 

Eaentiali of Phonofitpliy. 84 pp., 20c 

t Pitman's Shorthand ft Tjrpewritinc Tear Book and Diary. 40c. 

International Shorthand and Typewriting Contests. Contains the 
photographs of winners and the records made in the principal 
contests. |M pp., 6c 

A Chapter in the Early History of Phonography. Cloth. 40c. By 
Thomas Allen Reed. With a Preface by Sir Isaac Pitman. 

t The Bibliography of Shorthand. 256 pp., cloth, $200. By D. 
Westby-Gibson. Comprising a list of all known printed Works 
and Manuscripts on Stenography and Phonography, by English, 
Colonial, and American authors. 

t Court Reporting : A Kanoal of Legal Dictation and Forms. 290 

pp. Half law sheep, $1.00. This book is designed for Steno- 
graphers and Typewriter operators who are desirous of becoming 
proficient and expert in Law Work and Court Reporting. 

t Ctffl SerYioe Esamfamttoos. 24 pp., 26c. One of the most 
important branches of the Gvil Service is that eovered by the 
general title of clerical force. Of this department, the potitioD 
of stenographer and typewriter usually takes precedence and, 
with one or two exceptions, is the most remunerative. 

How to Beoome a Law Stenographer. 166 pp., 75c. Qoth, gilt, 
$1.00. For Stenographers and Typists. A Compendium of Legal 
Forms, containing a complete set of Legal Documents accompanied 
with full explanations and directions for arranging the same on 
the typewriter. This work wiU be found an indispensable 
companion for every stenographer intending to take a position in 
a law office. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 

BAmmia, BOOK-KEEPIHa, DISUBAHOB. MEMOBT. elo. 



AOoaipleteOiiid«totheIiiiprof«iiMDtotflMlIaioc7. 116pp., 40c; 
doth, 60c. Or, The Sdeace of Memory Simplified. By Rev. 
J. H. Bacon. 

A Guide to Inrilih OompoiitioiL 112pp.. 40c ; cloth, 60c. With 
Progressive £xerdses. By Rev. J. H. Bacon. 

BmiiMi BttDdwiittnc 40c 

Plinur of Book-koepiDf . 40c An introductory and preparatory 



I to " Primer/' Qoth, 40c 

Book-keepfaiff Sbnpimed. Cloth, 86c. 

Aniwen to Book-keepfaiff SbnpMed. Qoth, 40c 

Pltnuui'f Advanoed Book-keepiiiff. 187 pp-. doth, tl.0O. 

Aniwen to Advanoed Book-keepiDf. Qoth, 40c. 

Pltnuui'a Oomplete Book-keepiDf. 878 pp.. doth. tl.50. 

Aniwen to Oomvlete Book-keepinff. Cloth, 86c. 

How to Teadi Book-keeptaiff. £00 pp.. doth. $1.00. 

Pitmaa'i Bnsinen Kin'i Guide. 600 pp.. doth, $1.25. 

Where to Look. 128 pp., doth, 86c. A complete guide to all the 
leading books of reference. Questions are continually arising 
which demand a reference to some annual, and it is not always 
easy to know just where to look for the answer. This volume 
will supply such information. 



Pitman't BDoaomie Histocy of Whrtuid. 400 pp., with diagrams. 
Ctoth, gilt, t2.00. Bv H. O. MsRSDrrH, M.A. The study of 
Economic Historv is becoming more and more important, and 
the general trena of politics makes it absolutdy essential that 
the man or the woman who takes an interest in the great move- 
ments which are now going on in the world should be posted in 
all the latest oondusions as to the condition of the people at 
different periods. 

Pitman** Oanmeroial Geocraphy ol the WorU. 208 pp., colored 
pUtes and maps. Ctoth, gilt, 86c 

Bnsfaiese Terms and Phrases. 164 pp., doth, 86c Containing 
explanations of terms, phrases, and abbreviations, in English, 
with French, German, and Spanish equivalents. 

Pitman*! Paper Flower Kaking. Cloth, 60c Colored plates and 
160 illustrations. 

The World and its Commeroe. 128 pp., and 85 maps. Boards, 86c. 

Dfetionary of the World's Commercial Products. 188 pp., $1.00. 
Second Edition Revised. With equivalents in French. German, 
and Spanish. 

Cane Weaving for Children. 82 pp., 20c An educational method 
of hand training. By Lucy R. Latter. 

Bneyotopaedia of Hazine Law. 800 pp., doth, gilt, $2.00. By 
Lawrence Duckworth. 
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«.»«-«.«>. 810 pp., doth. $2.60. A Practicai Exposition for the 
Student and Business Man. By T. B. Young, B.A., F.R.A.S., 
Ex- President of the Institute of Actuaries, and Member of the 
Actuarial Society of America. A thoroughly practical Treatise 
for all engaged in Insurance work. Treats fully of Life, Fire 
and Marine Insurance. A work of livins interest and will prove 
of the utmost practical value. Adopted by Yale University. 

" It is unquestionably the very best single work which can 
be obtained for use of a class in the subject, and I am very 
pleased to be able to reconunend and adopt such a text." — 
Edsar Van Dewson, A.M.^ Instructed in Finance^ Dartmouth 
CoUege, Hanover {N.H.). 

losonuice Oflloe Organisation, Kanagement and Aocoonis. 150 pp., 
doth, $1.60. A Companion Volume to " Insurance." By T. E. 
Young. B.A., F.R.A.S., and Riciiaro Masters. 

" It covers primarily the numerous points arising in offic* 
organization — books of accounts, the arrangement of work 
the staff and its selection, salaries, promotion, the training of 
derks, dismissals, retirement and superannuation — together 
with many important suggestions as to matters growing out of 
the conduct of the business at the head office. This work is an 
extremely practical one, and there can hardly be an insurance 
office in the country which would not find useful and valuable 
suggestions therein, which if adopted or adapted, would 
improve the records or minimize the office work or both. It 
is of particular value to those contemplating the establishment 
of new insurance companies." — Thg Spectator New York. 

The Elements of Ihsuiance. 188 pp., doth gilt, 60c. 

Pitman** Seoretazy** Handbook, 886 pp., dotii, gilt. 1200. By 
Herbert E. Blaxn. 

" I have examined carefully >our ' Secreta'-y's Handbook ' by 
Herbert E. Blain, and can say that I could consistratiy reoom- 
mead it as an invaluable aid to anyone who holds or hopes to hold 
a position as secretary to a man in public, professional or business 
life, or in corpcx'ation work. In fact it would be of interest to 
anyone who holds or hopes to hold any position of trust or 
responsibility." — Byron H. MUner, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pemuylmmiaf Pa, 



811 pp., doth, gilt, $2.00. By Francis W. Pixlb v. 
An entirely new work dealing with Accountancy, Constructive 
and Recoroingy from a theoretical and a practical point of view. 
The latest exposition of the sdence. 

How to Become a Qnalifled Aooonntani 120 pp., doth, gUt, 86c* 

Koney, Exehanne and Banking. 270 pp., doth, gilt, 12.00. By 
H. T. Easton, Associate of; the Institute of Bankers. Treats of 
the above subjects in thdr practical, theoretical, and legal aspects. 

" Is so complete and contains so much that business men and 
banks in the finandal districts have ordered their clerks to 
read it. It also con tains information that every modem busmes« 
man should have at his fingers' ends." — N. Y. Evening Telegram 

The Elements of Banking. 182 pp., doth, 60c. 

Office Organiaation and Management 816 pp., doth, gilt, $2.00. 
By Lawrence R. Dickseb, M.Com., F.C.A., and H. "E. Blain. 
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WORKS, ETC, FOR TEACHERS OF 
PHONOGRAPHY. 

AB Ttachtn of I suae Pitman* s Phonography are requeued to send 
ihair addreu tor registraiion to Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Unicn 
Square, Nem Yorh. 

Handbook lor Shorfluuid TMehen. Qoth. 00c Containing- 
Infltnictiont to Teachers, Lessons on the Text-books, etc Teachers 
will find in this work a description of the best methods of successful 
shorthand teaching. 

The Pitmanks Ghlkle. 24 pp., 90c Containing a veritable mine of 
information about the system both for students and teachers, 
especially those who have previously studied other Pitmanic 
methods, and it will be found exceedingly useful to teachers who 
are contemplating making a diange from such modifications to 
the pure Isaac Pitman system. 

Chart of the Fbonetk) Alphabet 22 by 85 in. 10c. Same mounted 
on canvas rollers and varnished, 76c Containing the Shorthand 
and Printing letters. 

t Charti on Pltmaii't Shorthand. 85 by 22 in. $2.60 ; on canvas, 
$4 00- Ready for hanging on wall. A series of 14 large Charts 
illustrating the principles of Phonography as developed in the 
text-books. Every Teacher should have a set to hang on the 
walls of his class-room. These Charts are invaluable for Class 
tuition. 

Some Points. Twelve pages and four cover pages printed in red 
and green. Price, lOc per 100 ; 11.76 for 600, post paid. Teachers 
and schools will find this one of the most attractive pamphlets 
ever published in connection with the Isaac Pitman system 
Sample copy free. 

A PerfoasiTe to the Stody and Prarttee of Phonography, 16 pp., 40c 
p^ 100 ; $3.00 per 1,000 net, post-paid. In attractive tinted 
cover, and space being reserved for Teachers* terms. By a 
judicious distribution of this pamphlet, pupils can be secured, 
and publications sold. 

A Smaller Edition of above Persuasive consisting of 8 pp., giving 
Alphabet, etc. Sample free. Price, post paid, 100 copies, 20c. ; 
600 copies 80c 

** Which System of Shorthand Should we Learn ? " 82 pp. in attrac- 
tive cover. Sample copy free. 10 copies, 20c. ; 60 copies, 65c. ; 
100 copies, 11.20, post paid. 

The Commercial Value of Shorthand. 24 pp. in tinted cover. Text 
in two colours and marginal captions. Sample copy free. 26 
copies, 25c ; 100 copies. 75c., post-paid. 

Shorthand in the Ezecative Departments at Washington. 6 pp. 
and space for school imprint, two colors. Sample free. Price, 
POST PAID, 100 copies, 16c ; 500 copies, 65c. 
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Court Reporten' Teettmony to the Soperiodtj of ttw bue Pttrntii 
Sborthand. 12 pp., and 9pa«.e for imprint on first page of cover. 
Teachers' net price, post-paid : 25 copies, 16c. ; 100 copies, 
40c 260 copies, 86c. 

TweWe Reuons for Ttwtrning Isaac Pitman *& Shorfliaiid. Four 
pages, printed in two colore, and space for imprint Teachers' 
NET PRICE, POST PAID : 100 copics, 12c. ; 500 copies, 50c 

nie New n. Ibe Old, or the Isaac Pitman Phonography vs. Benn 
Pitman, Graham, and Others. Eight pages. Teachers' net 
PRICE, POST-PAID : 26 copies, 16c. ; 100 copies, 40c. ; 260 copies. 
86c 

PERIODICALS. 

Pitman's JoomaL Terms of Subscription : Per Year in Advance, 
60c Special Club rates on application. Sample copy free. An 
American Magazine for Isaac Pitman Teachers and Writers. 
Issued monthly, except July and August Each number of 
Pitman's Journal contains twenty-four pages (size 7i by Of) and 
includes eight columns of beaubfully engraved Phonography, 
furnishing invaluable means for study and practice to students 
of the art. Current topics of interest appear in every issue by 
contributors of reputation and experience, making the Journal 
of the highest usefulness to both the beginner and experienced 
teacher. Facsimile notes and Prize Competitions are special 
features. 

t Bound volumes of Pitman's Journal: Vol. I and II. 12.50 
each ; Vol. Ill and IV, I14M). 

Other Shorttiand Periodioab. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, 81 Union Square, New York, are agents and 
accept subscriptions for the following English publications : — 

Pitman's (English) JoomaL Founded by Sir Isaac Pitman in 1842. 
The oldest and only weekly periodical (in any system) in existence 
devoted to Shorthand, Typewriting, and kindred subjects. 
Each number consists of 42 pp., and comprises 12 Columns of 
printed Shorthand. Terms of Subscription. Payable in 
Advance : — 

12 months, 52 weekly issues . . 11.75 
8 „ 26 „ 1.00 

t Bound volumes of the Journal from 1842 to 1876 are out ot 
print Volumes from 1876 to 1880, 12.60 each, post free. Volumes 
from 1891. to present date, 12.00 each, post-free. Handsome 
coversforbindingthepresentor past yearly volumes, t 40c each. 

Pitman *i Shortband WedOj. Sixteen pages. Beautifully printed 
in the reporting, corresponding, and learner's styles, and profusely 
illustrated. The contents consist of stories and tales, serial and 
complete ; interesting extracts ; amusing paragraphs ; phono- 
graphic jokes and anecdotes. Terms of subscription same as the 
Pitman's (English) Journal. 

t Bound volumes (Half- Yearly) of Pitman's Shorthand Weekly 
as follows : — ^Vols. 1 to 10 out of print ; vol. 11 to the present date, 
$1.60 each. 
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Pitouuk't — **?**Nr^ Bodgst Thu monthly edition of PS.W, 
Each issue contains 82 to 40 page« of Engraved Phonography, 
and fully illustrated. Twelve months, 11.76 ; Six months. IjLOO. 
Sample, 16c. 

Beportars* JoamaL Sample copy, 10c Yearly subscription, post- 
paid, I1J». Edited by J. H. Ford. 

Rtporten' Maguine. Sample copy, 10c. Yearly subscription, 
post-paid, 11.86. Founded by li. J. Nankivbll. 



PHONOGRAPHIC STATIONERY 
AND SUPPLIES. 



Beporteit* Note-book. " Fono Series." For pen oc pencil. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons' " Fono " Series. Speaally made — elastic 
BOUND (no stitching) opening pfrfectlv flat. The paper 
contained in these note-books is expressly manufactured, ana is 
of a very superior quality. The peculiar fibre of same permitting 
of a high rate of speed in shorthand writing. The old style note- 
book, on account of its cheap stiff binding, has a constant tendency 
to close, and when forced open will not lie flat. In the Isaac 
Pitman "Fono" Series this difficulty is entireiv (^wiated, and 
when the page is turned will lie absolutely flat. Thi« featiu-e will 
be thoroughly appreciated in rapid work. Rulml in red unless 
otherwise stated. Sample pages of the dififerent rulings sent on 
request. 

" I have become so used to your No. 5 Note-Book that I 
can use no other. . . . My colleague (Mr Beard) in this court 
says that your books are the best he has ever used in twenty 
years* experience." — Peter P. McLaughlin^ Court of General 
Sessions, New York City. 

END OPENING. 

No. 6—" Fono " Series, 200 pp., 6 by 8 in. . . 80c. 

i» 6— „ n „ „ marginal line 80c. 

M 6— „ „ „ „ marginal line 

and pages num- 



d pages 1 
'edl to 



hered 1 to 800 86c. 

„ 5 — ., tt ., „ marginal line 

and stiff board 
covers . . 86c 

No. 5a— „ ,, ,, „ narrow ruling 80c. 

marginal, and 
two additional 
faint blue lines SOo. 



5b — „ „ t, ,, marginal, and 

two additional 
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No. 6b— **FoDO " Series, with pages numbtred 1 to 800 .. 25c. 

„ 5c — „ „ 21130 ^p.,h\\>y%\iTi.t$ix vertical litus 25c. 

n 5c — „ „ with pages numbered 1 to 200 . • 80c* 

» 5k— „ „ (p«ic«/ paper) 200 pp., 5 by Sin... 20c. 

,» 5p— ,, „ 200 pp., 5 by S in. One eenire line 20c. 

M 20— „ „ 200 pp., 51 by 8} in., stiff board 

covers, with blue narrow ruling and red marginal line. . 26c 

SIDE OPENING. 
No. 8—" Fono - Series, 240 pp., 4} by 7 in., unfuUd . . 20c. 

M 6a— „ „ 160 pp., 5i by Si in., eight vertical 

lines 26c. 

„ 6b — „ „ 160 pp., 5i by Si in., /»fM ^foofi c#ffA'tf 25c. 

»» ^ »» •» 180 „ „ „ „ „ 

Pencil paper 25c. 

m 8i— „ » 200 pp., 5} by 8}, m vertical lines 

(fc^ convenium work) .. 25c 

•• 8r— » •> 200 pp., 5i by 8}, /Mir v«r<»M/ lines 25c 

iW A liberal reduction by the doxen copies. Note-Books should 
be ordered in quantities to warrant sending by express and thus 
saving extravagant postage required on this class of matter. 

Loose Sheets. No. 5 " Fono " Series Reporting Paper, size 8} by 
111 in. Sold only in packages of 1,000 sheets. Numbered 1 to 
1,000. Price 18.10 net. 

StodoitB' Note-Books. Made of superior quality paper and suitable 
^ ixx pen <x pencil. End opening. 

No. 1 — 100 pages, 4 by 61 in., red lines 5c. 

„ 2—180 pages, 4 by 61 in., red lines Sc. 

„ 8—200 pages, 41 by 71 in. red lines 10c. 

„ 19 — 140 pages, 4i by 9 in., red lines and marginal line. . 20c. 

*«* Nos. 1, 2, and 8 contain a complete list of Reporting Granmia- 
logues and Contractions, alphabetically arranged, printed inside 
the covers. This feature will be found of the greatest convenience 
to the shorthand student. 

Lead Pencils. Isaac Pitman & Sons' Reporting Pencils will in 
future be stamped and known as Pitman's " Fono " Pencils, but 
the quality will remain the same — it cannot be improved. For 
smoothness, durability, and uniformity of grade (which is at 
once detected by a sensitive hand), and for easy cutting, these 
pencils have stood unequalled for upwards of a quarter of a 
century. Once used, always used, ensuring satisfaction with the 
pencils and with the writer. Made in two qualities: — No. 1 
(Silver script letters).— Per dozen, 60c ; per half gross, $2.50 ; 
per gross, 14.50. Sample of six, post-paid, 25c. ; three, 15c. 
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No. 2 (Silver old Bngltsb leiten).— Per dozen, llii; per half gross 
$5 ; per gross, $9. Sample of six, post-paid, 60c. ; three, 80c 

" I have tried about every make of pencil in practical work, 
and can truthfully say that the ' Isaac Pitman Reporting 
Pencil ' is by far the best of them all, and less than half the 
cost of many.'*— A. Cooper, Official Stenographer, Dept. Public 
Works, New York, 



Vote-Book Cknren. 80c., post-paid, 25c. Neat black cloth covers, 
for heading either Nos. 1, 2, or 8, and forming a knee rest. For 
" FoQO " Series No. 6, price 80c., post-paid, 85c. 

BaporttDC Paper. Per Quire, 10c. ; post-free, 12c Five Quires, 
40c. ; post-free, 50c 

Beportiiic Coven. Qoth, 20c. ; leather, OOc. ; morocco, 11.00. 

Bvetdcoolator Ooven. Cloth, 80c; leather, 40c To hold. 
Everdrculator paper. 

" Fono " WiittDf Fftper. Packet of 60 sheeto, 80c., post-paid, 85c. 
five quires, 50c, post-paid, 60c. 

'* Fono " Letter w Evereirealator Paper, ornamental border. Packet 
of 60 sheets. 80c, post-paid, 85c ; five quires, 50c., post-paid, 60c. 

Note-Book Cknrer and Tranecriliing Stope. Size 9 in. by 5 in. Price, 
with 140-page Note-Book, red ruling, marginal line, 80c ; post- 
free. 90c Without Note-Book, 70c ; post-free, 75c Maae of 
leather. Forms a convenient rest suitable for knee or desk. 

Fountain Pens. No. 12, 12.50; No. 14, $4; The Waterman 
** Ideal " is the most perfect foimtain pen made and is unequalled 
for ^(Mrthand <a longhand writing. Sent carefully packed and 
post-paid on receipt of amount. 

** Fono " PenoQ Case and Fountain Pen Holder. 50c Price, with 
six of our celebrated Reporting Pencils, 76c Made of roan, 
leather lined. The case folds up, and occupies less space than 
an ordinary pocket book. 

" Fono " Pencil Sharpener. 85 cents. 

Reporten' Beet or Desk lor the Knee. OOc Folds up for the 
pocket. 



PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Biemorial Portrait of Sir Isaac Pitman. 60c. A high-class repro- 
duction of the Memorial Portrait accepted by the National 
Portrait Gallery of London. Size, mounted on stiff cardboard, 
17i by 38i ins. All copies sent by mail in a strong cardboard tube. 
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LANGUAGES. 



SPANISH. 

Pitnuui*! Praetica] Spanish Gtammar and Conversation for SeU- 
Instmetion. 112 pp., 40c. ; cloth, 60c With copious Vocabulary 
and IMITATED Pronunciations. By the aid of this book, 
the student is enabled to rapidly acquire a perfect knowledge 
of the Spanish language. 

•* This honored house has a right to style itself * rapid,' for 
it not only is at the front with rapid stenography and with the 
best rapid methods of learning French and Spanish, but it is 
rapid in getting into the field with new books for new issues. 
We would advise wHl-educated young men to master Spanish. 
It is not a difficult language, and Pitman's Practical Spanish 
Grammar makes it doubly easy. In saying anything of the 
Pitmans we think of their shorthand equipment. There is not 
mucii trouble in acquiring the ability to write Spanish in 
shorthand after one thoroughly masters the language. The 
future is very promising in this direction for American youths 
who know Spanish." — Joutnal of Education (Boston). 

Easy Simnish Ckm^ersational Sentences. 82 pp., 20c. With Literal 
Interlinear Translation and Imitated lYonunciation. 

Advanced Spanish Conversational Exercises. 82 pp., 20c. 

Spanish Business Letters. 82 pp., 20c. With Vocabulary and 
copious notes in English. 

Spanish Commercial Phrases. 82 pp., 25c. With Abbreviations 
and Translations. 

Spanish Business Interviews. 06 pp., 40c.; cloth, 50c With 
Correspondence, etc., each forming a complete 0>mmercial 
Transaction, including Technical Terms and Idiomatic Expres- 
sions, accompanied by a copious Vocabulary. 

Spanish Tourists* Vade Mecum. Cloth, 40c. E very-day Phrases. 
With Vocabularies, Tables, etc., and the exact pronunciation of 
every word. 

Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French. German 
Spanish, and Italian. 600 pp., cloth, $250 Containing the 
most common and ordinary terms and phrases of a commercial 
nature. 

Pitman's Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., cloth, 

g'lt, Sl.OO. The increasing importance of a study of the Spanish 
nguage has induced the Publishers to issue an edition of 
their successful work, " Commercial Correspondence " (already 
published in English, French, and German) in that language. The 
work gives all the letters contained in the other editions, and 
there is, in addition, a full account of the Spanish Weights and 
Measures and the Spanish Coinage. Facsimiles of all important 
business forms and documents in Spanish are an important feature 
of the work. The Map of Spain has all the names of towns, rivers, 
etc, in Spanish. A very complete Appendix of commercial 
idioms adds to the value of the work. 
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FRENCH. 

JNtmaii'i Oomplete Franch Conne. 210 pp., cloth, gilt, eOc. Foe 
SelMnstruction. Part I., consisting of Grammar to the end of 
the Regular Verbs, Conversational Phrases and Sentences, Short 
Stories, and French-English and English- French Vocabularies. 
Part II., Grammar, including the Irre^lar Verbs. Conversational 
Phrases and Sentences, Selections of French Prose, and French- 
English and English* French Vocabularies, and Summary of 
French Graomiar Reforms. 

Pitman '• French Come. Part L 96 pp.. 80c.; cloth, 86c. 
Grammar to end of the regular verbs ; with exercises. 

Pitman '• French Conrae. Part II. 85c. , 

Key to Part h French Conrae. Cloth, 60c. 

Key to Part 8, French Conrae. Cloth, 60c. 

Pitman's Practical French Grammar. 128 pp., paper boards, 40c ; 
cloth, 60c. And Conversation for Self-Instruction, with Copious 
Vocabulary and Imitated Pronunciation. The Latest and Best 
Method for Learning French without a Master. 

A Child's First Steps in French. 64 pp., cloth, 86c. An elementary 
French reader with vocabulary. 

Pitman's Chart o! the French Regular Verbs. 10c. Terminations 
of the Four Conjugations and a Full Exhibition of the Auxiliaries. 

Pitman's French Commercial Reader. 208 pp., cloth, gilt. 85c. 
Deals in an interesting manner with the leading commercial and 
National Institutions of France. The reading matter is most 
carefully selected, and while the student of French is improving 
his mastery of the language, he is at the same time getting a good 
insight into French commercial methods. Accuracy is assured 
as the Reader has been prepared under the supervision of well 
known masters in modem languages. 

Toorfsfi Vade Mecnm o! French Colloqnial Conversation. 91 pp., 
cioth, 40c. A careful selection of every-day Phrases in constant 
use, with Vocabularies, Tables, and the Exact Pronunciation of 
evory Word. An Easy Method of acquiring a knowledge of 
French sufficient for all purposes for Tourists or Business Men on 
a trip to Paris. 

Commercial Correspondence in French. 240 pp., cloth, 85c Gives 
all the letters of the " Commercial Correspondence " translated 
into French, and also a chapter on French Commercial Corre- 
spondence, a List of French Commercial Abbreviations, French 
coinage, weights, measures, etc., together with a number of 
reduced facsimiles of actual French business forms and documents. 
Notes are add^ to each letter. 

French Business Letters. 81 pp., 20c. Being a Practical Handbook 
of Commercial Correspondence in the French language with 
copious notes in English. 
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Emj Flraadi OoDfontioiial Smimam, 92 pp , 80c. 

Freneh Bosiiun Interviews. 104 pp., 40c; cloth. 60c With 
Correspondence, Invoices, etc., each forroinK a complete Coro- 
mercial Transaction, including Technical ferms and Idiomatic 
Expressions, with copious vocabulary and notes in English. 

French CommereiAl Phnaes and Abbremtiooi with Trtnilationi* 
80 pp., «0c. 



Vnooh PhfMH te Adfiaoed Stiid<nti» 97 pp.. 60c 

Kftdf e*s Letten. S2 pp., 20c Introducing Idiomatic Expressions, 
French and English. 

AdvasiGed French Confemtional Exerdsec. 82 pp., 20c 

Lei Boorfeoii GentOhomme. 40c. ; cloth, 60c. Moliire's Comedy 
in French, fully annotated. 

Dietiontfy of Commercial Cknrespondenoe in French. German, 
Spanish, and Italian. 600 pp.. cloth. I2.fi0. 

Pitouui's Intematiooal Mercantile Letters. English-French. Cloth, 
gilt, 86c 



OERHAN. 

Pitman's Practical German Grammar. 112 pp., 40c. ; cloth. 60c, 
And Conversation for Self-Instruction, with copious Vocabulary 
and Imitated Pronunciation. An entirely original method neva 
before presented to the public 

Pitman*s German (Joorse, Part I. 86 pp., 20c 

Key to Pitman's German Coorse, Part 1. 60c. 

Pitman's Gennan Cknnmercial Reader. 208 pp., cloth, gilt, 85c. 
Is prepared on similar lines to the French Commercial Reader. 
It furnishes a practical introduction to German commercial 
institutions and transactions, with questions and exercises which 
render it well suited for use in schools. Students are afforded 
the fullest help possible from plates, illustrations, maps, and 
facsimiles of German commercial documents. 

Oommerdal Correspondence ui German. 240 pp., cloth, 85c. 
Gives all the letters of the " Commercial Correspondence ** 
translated into German, with useful notes at the foot 'of each 
letter. It also contains a chapter on German Commercial 
Correspondence, with a List of German Business Abbreviations. 

Gennan Business Intenriewi. Series 1 and 2, each 100 pp.. each 
40c ; cloth, 60c With Correspondence, Invoices, etc., each 
frvming a complete Commerdai Transaction. 

English-Gennan Dictionary d Bosiness Worls an4 Termsw Vest- 
pocket edition. 160 pp.. 85c 



- Gennan Oonunefdal Oorrea p o n dtace. 148 pp., doth, 

75c By Lbwis Maksh, A.B. 
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T<mtM*s Vade ■eemn of Gtrrnan OoDoqnial Oonfemttoo. 64 pp., 
cloth, 40c 

Potnilftr Oemuui Reader. No. 1. " My Child Wife." 82 pp.. 20c. 
From " David Coppfxfidd." With TraDslaiion and Imitated 
Pronund^tion^ 

Hkr WOA Da^ P^t l ^d £. 32 pp r «ach 20c. eAtk. A coUecKoo 
of Wit, HuiQLiijr, Satire and lTitrr?$uri£ Usi tracts. 

Uadfft^f LetletTL 3S pp-r SOc- Cfltuiid and Knglish on optKBlte 
pages. 

4lkirlBl. SOc. Titbits aqd QuotiiLioDi in German^ 

0«rmA£i €oauDerciAl Fhitsss uid AbbreriitiaDS, with TraniLitioni . 
30 pp . 21^^ 

UtrnUD Bosfaeis Lfltt«rs. P^itr 1. 30 ppj SOc- A Prdeitirai 
KiiriiibfKSk of Commprciai Corrrspondcncf in the Gfrmafj Lan^ 
guaife, with i.eutTf in German Scripl charaetera, 

Eas7 Gorman CcnvcrsadQiuil Sebteaces. 32 pp., SOc. , 

Adduced Geimui OonreraatiOELi] Exerdiea wifb ^ivialtttont, 
3E pp.. 20c, 

DietJoouT oJ Cmnmircial Corr«poDdeDQ« !□ Fnach, ORnuiii 
Spanish, and ItaUan* &00 pp-. cbih. !25€- Containrng ihe miGst 
t£'[imic:4n ttirrns and pbra^e^ of a commercial nature. 

Pilmftii^s IntenuktioDal Mercantile Letters. Engiish-GcrniaFi. CJoth, 

PORTUGUESE. 
4 New Dlcticiiaiy of the Poftxigueae and En^sh lanpiai^eL 
Eiirschr-fi by .* ^rcat Titimbcr of techniCHii terciK used in conimcrc#» 
indiutry^ arti and icieticrs, arid intt tiding ii (^ffat variety of 
ffipressions fmm tht IsngDa;^ of daily lif*-, bjsed on i MS, of 
JuLTUS CoRNRT. By H. MiciiAELTS. S«Ofldi EdUioTi. In two 
vol*., cloth gilL PcirtUffucse- English and English' FV^rtugiieH. 
t4.25 eajch. Each vol nine sold separate] y, 

AbHdfe^ D»tioDaiy of th« Portognese and Enfliib Lan^oaitef, 

Including T'.^dinical Eiiprt-ii&ionJi of Comin free and Imlnstfy^ oi 
Science and Arts. By H. Michaflts. In Two Paris: i^ 
f'ortiignes*sEnfflish ; II, Engtish-PoriuKUKi)?. Bo tli pari* in one 
vol, tt-SC, 

PJtman^i bilematioaa] VercanUIo Letten, Enfii^h-Portuj^ie^e. 
Qotli, gilt, 11,00 

ITAUAH. 
Pitman ^3 Intemttioi^al Blefcaatile Lettoo. Engllab-lialiaD. ClQtb 

HUGO'S SYSTEM. 
1 Spftajth Simplified, ciotti, HQO. 
t French SimpMed. doth, tl 00. 
tG«rniaii Slmplliled. dolh, 11.00 
t ttaUaf) SUnphaed. doth, 11,00. 
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SOME EXPERT OPINIONS OF 

ISAAC PITMAN'S SHORTHAND 

THE STANDARD SYSTEM. 

" The standard system of the world."—" Tfu Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser" New York. 

THE BEST SYSTEM. 

'* All shorthand writers in the world concede the debt of gratitude 
to Isaac Pitman as the original Inventor of the best syBtem oi short- 
hand, and the one which forms the basis for a hundred or more 
modifications." — Dr. IV. T. Harris, late U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

UHDOUBTEDLY THE BEST. 

" The Isaac Pitmai. Phonography is ondoabtedly, when all points 
are considered, the best svdtem. ... It is the only one prescribed 
in Ontario, and it is used extensively in the Un'ted States and in 
the public schools of its largest cities. ... It has, too, a more 
extensive literature than all other systems combined." — Dr. A. H. 
Mac Kay, Supt. of Education, Halifax, N.S., Canada. 

CAN MAKE NO MISTAKE IN CHOOSINa FT. 

" Two hundred and eighty-one systems have appeared since Isaac 
Pitman's invention of Phonography, and all are founded upon that 
system. Pitman's is now written by at least three-quarters of the 
practical shorthand vtriters, and the learner can make no mistake 
m choosing it On the other hand, he may be led into wasting 
much time by adopting some other system having serious defects, 
not apparent at first." — " The Youth's Companion" Boston, Mass. 

SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER. 

" I have been a practitioner of the Isaac Pitman system for many 
years, and believe it is superior to any other. Although I am 
personally acquainted with many fast and accurate writers among 
the users of the various Pitmanic systems, I regard this fact as an 
endorsement for the Isaac IMtman system, because, ' imitation is 
the sinccrest form ^f flattery.' I can, however, trntfafnlly say that 
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[ tun nxiX ■<>giiAl]ited wltb, nof do I know tA "bj rvpnUtioa (etoeptlSB 
two retfimi GDmer writers) a iid^Ib tapid aad u^nrtte writer who 
Li not ft Pilmanio falJow«x'. It rlt>?5 net loLlow^ gf cqiit^p,, tb^it such 
do not (Titst, WA I do kisow they are not conspicuoQ? in this vicinity 
J am a firm beHever in the urlhodox manner o( tf aching and prat* 
tising Phonography a£ laid down in the authorised te^it-bcnk of 
the Isaac Pititian lyslem, vit, r ' Tho Cjoinplele Phonographic 
Instructor j' and am d^ddedty of the opinion that any senQui 
dtparturo therelram vvil) onlv produce h^nnhd resuhs,'^ — Frank 
D. Curtitt Offkiai SUno^raph^, U,S. Circuii CouH, New York. 



HOLDS THE RECORD FOR SPEED, 

" The l^ac Pttm^xi Shorthand Ig tti« best srstfiiiL It is the oKHt 
univer&aJly usedr being the simpirsE, bricfcii, atid most lo^cal in 
eitigitence. It is adapted to Spankh a.nd ten other lan^tai^es. U 
is used eidusively in the New York Hsgh Schools^ mid it llbldJ fbt 
reoord lor HWed, — *' Succ«Jf," Sou York Ctiy. 



THE MOST SIMFLE. LEGIBLE; AND BRIEF, 

" In iSfjQ^ Isaac ritujaji 4 Sons, to meet She incr&asin^ American 
dema/td lor a more perfect system than that of the tiinth or tenth 
editioas, establislsed tiead-fgit^rter^ ici New Ydrk. The r^uU has 
heeij th:tl the New ^'ork l-Ii|^h School of Commerce and other beading 
educational institutinos are now adopting the twentieth c^^ntury 
prcseatatian of the Isaac Pitman phcpnography, which is conceded 
to be the most sinip[e, legible, brifef^ and Eogical systfrm In c^tlstencf . 
Its pubiishers h^ive behind them the plant, capital, and eip>Drience 
of sixty-five years' accumulation, and the coH>pcraticm of over three 
milUotis of successful practitioners, ... The improvements made 
by the inventor and asaisted bv 4 [arpe 3tmy of expcriiiaced teachcn 
and expert rpjK)rtera in tho iJnited States and Great Britain, have 
continued trum ifl^o to thp present time, and everything that braiu-s 
and experience can accomplish has been applied to ttsimpnovemexit, 
, . . The Isaac Pitman alphiib«t <^SKJ3), which is cofup^ised of 
simple and dis^uct chdractera, is not likely to be improved upon 
during the existence of any one- now living." — From 1904 -Edition of 
ApplHon^i " Universal Cydoptsdia atut Atkti." 

" Owing to the fad that [he Isaac Pitman System of stenography 
Eiu bem eiclusivelf odoptad by Lbe Hew ?ark Bofttd 0! Eduoatioa, 
the appearance of a new pdition of Lhp ' Shorthand Instructor * Js 
1 matter ni laore Ihan ordbAfy iat^resL This system has been in 
us>e for Over si:ity years, aiid it is well-m|?h cmpcssible to ixnarLne 
that the art could ever be brought to a higher slate of per fee Hon* 
The revised twentieth centur v edition of the ' Instructor ' oontainfi 
many improvetuents, and aU Pitman wrttcrs who Iw^k up tiie study 
of sborthand sever aJ years ago wilt do well to secure a copy, 10 that 
they may know the system i pi its highest state of developtnent." — 
" The Globe and Comm^firitil Advertiser" New York. 

" The eonrniittce of the Public School Board appointed to select 
the befit ayfltftin ol aborth^nd for the schools' commercial course, met 
yesterday acid d^Jded Upon the Isaac FitmftB system,"—" T^&nto 
Globe/' Toronto, On., CdnjJ^. 
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* I am not an Isaac Pitman writer (although I am a Pitmanic 
writer), yet I recognize, and demand recoffnitioii of baae PitmaB 
as the source ofthe so-called Benn> Pitman, Munson, and alT the other 
Pitmanic styles. There is, in fact, only one Pitmanie system, vis., 
that invented by Mr. Isaac Pitman, the others are merely different 
styles, or adaptations of the original." — Editor, " Typewrite and 
Phonographic World,** New York. 

'* The/system of shorthand invented by Sir Isaac Pitman is ttie 
best known of an methods, and has been adopted by the dty of 
New York and other large cities as the standard in the Public 
Schools."—" Waverley Mageuine," Boston, Mass. 

** The most logical, practical, and systematic of any sj'stem of 
shcrthsmd." — Boston {Mass.) Journal. 

** Many systems of shorthand have come and gone since Sir Isaac 
Pitman invented his * Phonography * in 1837, but none has been 
able to supplant it entirely, for it has been steadily improved. In 
spite of the many variations and offshoots from it, this system still 
has a claim to call itself the standard."— rA« Chicago (lU.) Record- 
Herald. 

" The time and money necessary to acquire the mastery of a good 
shorthand system are always well spent. Of all the shorthand 
svstems, the Isaac Pitman is the best for all practical purposes, being 
the simplest and most natural, the most harmonious, logical, and 
legible. This system has been chosen for the ' Christian Herald's * 
course of shorthand lessons." — Christian Herald, New York. 

** The Isaac Pitman system of shorthand is founded on a philoso- 
phical basis, approved by Max Miiller and other eminent authorities 
on the representation of language in writing, and as the result of 
its use by a host of able shorthand writers in every field of work, 
the system has been developed on lines of practical usefulness to a 
far greater extent than any other method." — Harmsworth's Self- 
Edttcator. 

•* I think it no extravagance to hope that your ' Course in Short- 
hand * will prove an innovation second in importance only to that 
inaugurated by the great Father of Phonography himself. Until such 
time as rival systems are in a position to re- model their text-books, 
it would seem idle to discuss their inferiority. The Isaac Pitman 
now stands in a class by itself, thanks to * Course in Shorthand.' "- • 
Brother Rogation^ De La Salle College, Vedado, Havana, Cuba. 
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Twelve Reasons for Learning 
Isaac Pitman's Shorthand 

It was the first invented, and is the latest 

improved. 
It is the Easiest ta Learn. 
It is the briefest. 

It has demonstrated its superiority over all 
other systems by winning the PRINCIPAL 
HONORS in the following International 
Contests : 

FIRST INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND 
SPEED CONTEST, Baltimore, 1906. 
The Miner Gold >Medal, the only trophy 
awarded, won by Sidney H. Godfrey. 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SHORT- 
HAND SPEED CONTEST, Boston, 
1907. Miner Gold Medal, won by 
Sidney H. Godfrey, and Eagan Inter- 
national Cup, won by Miss Nellie M. 
Wood 
THIRD INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND 
SPEED CONTEST, Philadelphia, 1908. 
Eagan International Cup, won for the 
SECOND TIME, by Miss NelUe M. 
Wood. 
FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
TEST, Providence, 1909. Eagan Inter- 
national Cup won for the THIRD 
TIME AND PERMANENTLY, by 
Miss Nellie M. Wood. 
The entire system is built on a scientific basis. 
It is universal and international, having 

completely circumnavigated the globe. 

Its adaptation to ten foreign languages is a 

great help to the study of such languages. 

It has more shorthand literature than all other 

systems combined, ranging from the 

complete Shorthand Bible to popular fiction 

of the day 

It is taught in the High Schools of New York, 

Brooklyn, and other leading cities. 
Has many imitators, which in itself is a 

guarantee of its superiority. 
The late U.S. Commissioner of Education (Dr. 
W. T. Harris) says: "It is the BEST 
system, and the one which forms the basis 
for a hundred or more modifications.*' 
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